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Preface 


In the spring of 1966, the School of Education at Western Michigan 
University undertook the task of designing and operating both a graduate and 
an undergraduate program to meet the specific needs of teachers who were or 
would be t codling disadvantaged children living in the inner city ghettos, 
isolated rural areas, and migrant camps. These programs, in which the authors 
were involved, were designed primarily to sensitize teachers and prospective 
teachers to the needs and values of various disadvantaged groups through a 
combination of actual experiences with disadvantaged people and academic 
study. During the five years the programs have been in operation, we believe 
we have learned how to create empathy in our students. This aspect of the 
program has been successful. 


We have also found, however, that sensitivity and empathy are not enough. 
Our students, sensitive and eager as they were, found that they also needed 
knowledge about teaching methods and learning materials that are 
particularly effective with disadvantaged children. This book is an outgrowth 
of an intensive search to discover viable methods and materials, a Search 
that, incidentally, led us to our own university's Psychology Department and 
a consideration of operant theory as a teaching method for the disadvantaged. 

We have attempted to select readings that described practical learning 
activities and techniques that can be used by teachers in typical disadvantaged 
classroom situations. As a result, most of the articles in this book are 
descriptions of learning activities used and reported by teachers rather than 
scholarly analyses of complex educational problems. Wc believe that one can 
apply many of tire suggested ideas, even those written for teachers of other 
grades and subjects, by the judicious use of thought and imagination. 

We want to express our gratitude to the authors of tire articles, particularly to 
our colleagues at Western Michigan University— Dr. Beth Schultz, Miss 
Esther Schroeder, Dr. Roger Ulrich, Dr. Scott Wood, and Miss Marilyn 
Arnett— who contributed previously unpublished materials. Their collective 
efforts represent a far richer and more varied approach to teaching 
disadvantaged children than the editors might liave conceived working by 
themselves. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


l B.B. 
G.S.M. 
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Introduction 


When teachers first begin thinking about teaching methods — usually at some 
point in their pre-sen-ice education— they are likely to base their thinking on 
some erroneous assumptions about the nature of teaching. The most preva- 
lent, from the authors' experiences, is the mistaken idea that there are good 
and bad teaching methods that can be identified, learned, and applied in 
classrooms. This appears to be a reasonable assumption, especially in this age 
of scientific inquiry and seems to offer a logical point from which to begin 
to Icam about teaching. 

However, while educational research has uncovered some rather general 
principles of teaching, it has not been able to fully validate very many of 
them. And although these theories and principles are useful, they do not 
outline specific cchniques or behaviors that teachers can use in their class- 
room. For example, motivating students by using their interests as the basis 
for an instructional program is a well-known principle and probably a valid 
one. However, knowledge of the research in this area would not give the 
practitioner a list of effective learning activities and techniques to use in 
carrying out an interest-centered lesson. 

Wien teacher-educators think about the problem of methods, their 
diagnosis of it usually leads them along two diverse paths of thought. On 
one path arc those whose faith in the scientific method is unshaken by our 
apparent failures; they sec as the principal roadblocks to success our inability 
to properly define what we are measuring and the lack of adequate measuring 
instruments. They tell us that education is a young science. Give us time to 
learn bow to apply the scientific method and well get results. Norman 
Wallen and Robert Travers summarized the present status of research 
methodology in education as follows: “Since teaching methods have arisen 
outside of a scientific context, studies which compare the effectiveness of one 
with another can hardly be conceived as constituting a program of scientific 
research. Studies of two different teaching methods are usually studies which 
compare two unknowns.”* 

On the other path are those who attribute our failure to find correct 
teaching procedures not to the improper application of empirical principles . 
but to the use of these principles at all in the search for teaching methods. 
The methods of empirical science, they say, are appropriate for the study 

t Norman E. Wallen and Robert M. W. Travers, "Analysis and Investigation of 
Teaching Method.” in Handbook of Research on Teaching (Chicago: Rand McNally 
and Co., 1963), p. -166. 
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of molecules because each molecule is Ifke all the rest. Furthermore, each 
molecule was like all the rest yesterday when we last studied it and will be 
like all the rest tomorrow when we use principles discovered today to explain 
its behavior tomorrow. The teaching-learning process, however, seems to vary 
with each teacher and each learner and also seems to vary with the same 
teacher and the same learner at any given moment in time. Thus, they argue, 
the scientific research for valid principles and methods of teaching is essen- 
tially different from the search for valid principles of physics and may well 
prove to be a fruitless one. Carl Rogers, for example, says "My experience 
has been that I cannot teach another person how to teach.” 2 Others concep- 
tualize teaching as the unique use and communication of one’s self in a 
relationship with other humans rather than the employment of specific 
methods and techniques in a deliberate and purposeful attempt to modify 
another's behavior in predetermined ways. Results in teaching, according to 
this view', are influenced more by the teacher’s belief about learners and 
teachers than by the methods or techniques he employs. 

Whether the shortcomings of educational research are caused by the 
ineffective application of correct methodology or the effective application of 
incorrect methodology, teachers still must plan classroom activities for them- 
selves and their students. The inability to predict whether or not a planned 
activity will "work” with a given group of students on any given day is, 
perhaps, the most troublesome problem in teaching. As Herbert Kohl puts it: 

At that moment in the classroom I had no criteria by which to decide and 
no time to think out my response. It would have been most just to react in 
thirty-six different ways to the thirty-six children, but there was no way for me 
to be most just at that moment. I had to react intuitively and immediately, as 
anyone in a classroom must. There is never time to plot every tactic. 

. . . that means that the teacher must make mistakes. Intuitive, immediate 
responses can be right and magical . . . but they can also be peevish and petty, 
or merely stupid and cruel. Consistency of the teacher’s response is frequently 
desirable and the word "consistency” is a favorite of professors at teacher training 
institutions. 

. . . I’ve wanted to be consistent and have become more consistent That 
seems the most that is possible, a slow movement toward consistency tempered 
by honesty. The teacher has to live with his own mistakes, as his pupils have to 
suffer them. Therefore, the teacher must I cam to perceive them as mistakes and 
6svi direct or vadirect ways to sakntywVtdge bis awareness rf them and of his 
fallibility to his pupils.* 

In the absence of critical self-examination as exhibited above, "the teacher 
resorts to routine and structure for protection.” 4 

,, * Thoughts on Teaching and Learning,'’ On Becoming a Person (Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1961), pp. 275-75. 

l^lS*** KoU ' 36 Ch2Jren ( Ncw York: The New American Library, Inc, 1968), 

4 Ibid, p. 25. 
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Intuitive responses are based on some kind of broad strategy teachers 
use as a framework for planning; on a feeling of what type of response 
seems to be relevant that is, in turn, based on some analysis of the situational 
needs; on a teacher’s characteristic style of relating to other human beings; 
and on his previously acquired perceptions about their motives, attitudes, and 
behaviors. Teachers can probably prepare themselves to make better intuitive 
responses but they cannot plan responses in advance that will be appropriate 
for any and every situation. As our students often ask us, "\Vh3t, then, is a 
teacher supposed to do?” It seems to u$ that teachers can make some prep- 
arations. Our first suggestion is that each teacher develop some overall 
teaching strategies that are, in most aspects at least, consistent with his be- 
liefs about the purposes of education, his conception of what he can and 
cannot do well in the classroom, and his beliefs about how children leam. 
Secondly, we suggest that each teacher leam how to identify and sort out the 
many different teaching behaviors th3t are used in classrooms such as supply- 
ing information, controlling student behavior, or giving directions. This needs 
to he done simply so that teachers can begin to recognize whether or not 
their behavior is appropriate for the particular purpose they have in mind. 
Most successful teachers, for example, behave quite differently when they 
are attempting to help students clarify values in a classroom discussion than 
when they tell students what to do during a fire drill. 

Thirdly, every teacher should know how to use a variety of techniques 
and should be able to carry out a number of different kinds of learning 
activities. Lectures, field trips, films, encounter groups, making scrapbooks, 
collecting leaves, using a basal reader, reading a story, using reinforcement, 
and putting up a bulletin hoard are all techniques and activities that can 
be learned by teachers. However, there are no fool-proof recipes one can use 
in learning how to apply any of them 3nd there is no guarantee that any 
will always and everywhere he successful. Their effectiveness will depend 
largely upon the teacher’s skill in analyzing how well they fit his purposes, 
and the needs, characteristics, and readiness of the particular group of indi- 
vidual students he is teaching at the time. Good teachers of the disadvan- 
taged manage to make these kinds of decisions without a computer. From 
experience, they know themselves and their students; they plan things to do 
with or for their students and cany them but; they know when and how to 
modify or revise their plans as they carry them through; and, perhaps, most 
importantly, they recognize that they will still make judgments and decisions 
that are unsatisfactory in some way. 

The readings in this book arc concerned primarily with strategies and 
techniques and not with other things we have suggested you need to leam. 
These aspects of teaching, however, are an essential element in any teaching 
strategy or technique. A teacher's information about his students, his percep- 
tions of his own role in the classroom, and his characteristic mode of com- 
municating with and relating to others shape the method he uses into 
Something which is uniquely his and all of these facets of himself are 
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communicated to children as he teaches. In short, whatever his methods, the 
teacher teaches himself, and what he is probably determines how successful 
his methods are. 

However, your most immediate problem as a teacher of disadvantaged 
children, or of any other children for that matter, is the present rather than 
some vague introspection into what you are. The students come into your 
room each day and wait expectancy for something to happen. What have 
you planned for them today and what criteria have you used in making those 
plans? Our objective is to help the teacher or prospective teacher plan edu- 
cational activities for educationally disadvantaged students. 

If you are presently teaching, where did you locate the learning 
activities you used today? You probably discovered them by looking back on 
your own experiences; by reading your teacher’s manual, a curriculum guide, 
your old lesson plans, or an account of another teacher’s ideas in some 
journal; by listening to a colleague talk about what his students have done or 
will be doing; or, possibly, you have invented a new learning activity never 
tried before. This book of readings is compiled with the hope that you will 
discover some new learning activities or some unique applications of learning 
activities you arc already familiar with. As one experienced teacher stated, 
the first principle of good teaching is to “borrow” as many ideas as you 
possibly can from other teachers. 

Before you try a new learning activity with your own students, >ou 
should do some thinking about what to expect from it. First of all, you must 
believe in experimentation. If you are teaching disadvantaged students, you 
really have no choice except to continue to try new learning activities or 
modified versions of old ones because most of those we now use have not 
been particularly effective. However, if you look for learning activities that 
have been proven through research to be effective for children everywhere, at 
all times, by all types of teachers and that can simply be added to jour present 
instructional program and teaching style, you probably mil not find any 
learning activities. 

It is important to know that someone clse’s idea may not work in your 
situation if applied in a rote, ritualistic, step-by-step manner. You will have 
to adapt it to fit your teaching objectives and teaching style and you should 
give it a thorough trial, remodeling it 3$ you proceed, so that it becomes your 
method rather than someone else s. Teachers discard too many good ideas too 
soon because they attempt to apply them exactly as they are described by 
another teacher, expecting them to produce the same results. Effective teach- 
ers experiment continually. However, they do not discard any new idea for 
all time nor do they continue using it in its original form. Every possible 
learning activity, even those developed by teachers who arc teaching subjects 
or age groups different from yours, should be accepted as something which 
may be worth trying with some group at some time. We urge you, therefore, 
to icad all of the articles, not just those that pertain to your subject or 
age group. 
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As you read the articles in the booh you will notice that many are based on 
five teaching strategies. 

1. Learning activities are more likely to he meaningful for disadvan- 
taged students when they enable students to become actively involved in the 
pursuit of a concrete, tangible goal. Making a map of the Yorktown Cam- 
paign will be more meaningful than reading or hearing about it. Preparing a 
letter to the editor expressing a class’s viewpoints on the Vietnam War will 
be more meaningful than an aimless class discussion or lecture about it or 
an imaginary letter to a non-existing person or agency. It is much more mean- 
ingful and exciting to do and to see things than merely to talk about them. 
This is a good strategy to use in teaching any group of students, particularly 
the younger children, even though middle-class children adjust more readily 
to a verbal, vicarious environment because they axe tolerant of learning 
activities that limit them to the verbal activities — reading, writing, listening 
and speaking— and that do not have a tangible goal. They probably do 
not learn much more than disadvantaged children in such situations but 
appear as if they do because they are better conformists and verbalists than 
disadvantaged children. A related strategy is that of teaching skills such as 
reading, -writing, and spelling in a functional setting. A learning activity de- 
signed to teach spelling should proride the student with a situation in which 
correct spelling is needed to achieve a tangible goal and is related to the 
problem of writing. Producing a class newspaper can thus be a more effec- 
tive learning activity for the teaching of spelling than the usual spelling 
lists and tests. The various multi media approaches that are currently being 
developed for use with disadvantaged children are good examples of an 
effort to make learning more ’'real” and exciting. It is the belief of tire 
authors that this area holds much promise. 

2. Even these learning activities may be meaningless for disadvantaged 
children unless they are related somehow to their experiences and their cul- 
ture. (Again, they may be equally irrelevant for advantaged students but they 
have learned liow to pacify their teachers and play the stereotyped role of 
the student with more conviction than the disadvantaged child can muster.) 
For this reason, a social studies unit based on the Civil Rights movement 
will probably be more meaningful and produce more motivation than a unit 
based on the medieval church. The medieval church am he meaningful for 
students if they find that a study of the church yields information or ideas 
that help them to better understand their own experience and culture. Do 
not dismiss learning activities or instructional materials simply because they 
have no obvious relationships with the lives and experiences of students. 

3. Learning activities are obviously more meaningful for those students 
who can do them than for those who cannot. This means that your learning 
activities should provide opportunities for all of your students to successfully 
achieve or complete them. Successful completion of learning activities is en- 
hanced by focusing on broad concepts rather than on isolated facts. More 
of your students will succeed if your learning activity is designed to provide 
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each of them with an understanding of some of the causes of the Civil War 
or if it provides each learner with an opportunity to present his perceptions 
of Lincoln’s attitude toward slavery than if it is focused on a narrow objec- 
tive such as memorizing tire names of the men in Lincoln's Cabinet In 
Some cases all the students in a given class need a background of facts to 
proceed through the course. As a general rule, whenever all your students 
are supposed to be learning the same thing and are using the same materials, 
they should be allowed to pace themselves as they proceed through the 
material. It is preferable, however, to find a variety of materials that en- 
able all students to achieve the single goal you fee] they all need to reach. 

4. Learning activities may or may not be more meaningful for students 
when they help to plan them. Students sometimes manage to plan meaning- 
less activities for themselves although they are less likely to do so than the 
teacher who makes all plans and decisions without ever consulting his stu- 
dents. However, students will probably generate more motivation and more 
enthusiasm for carrying out activities that they have helped plan and this is 
reason enough to include them in some of the planning you do, particularly 
if you arc teaching older children. 

5. Finally, learning activities and classroom life, in general, are more 
meaningful when you and your students know each other well. Many of the 
articles in the book include some information on the special characteristics 
of disadvantaged children. Although this information is useful in learning 
to understand your students, you must use it wisely. There are dangers in 
classifying children as disadvantaged or advantaged. 

No two human beings fit exactly into the same classification, and 
classifying them in (his way makes it more difficult to know them as indi- 
viduals. Wc can only really know and understand others as individuals, not 
as members of a class or a category. In most schools, some children are 
always classified in the borderline mentality category. This seems to simplify 
instructional problems because the teacher now uses all of the methods 
that have been developed to teach the borderline child and some of these 
methods are sure to be sound. However, the youngster does not fit exactly 
into the borderline classification because the classification itself is a man- 
made abstraction which describes a general category of people rather than 
any of the individuals in it. For tin’s reason, some of the teaching methods 
are also sure to be unsound for some of the children. Of greater consequence 
is the teacher’s natural tendency to see and relate to the joungster as a 
"borderline” rather than as a unique person with experiences and percep- 
tions of his own. Tliis hinders the development of his individuality and 
obstructs any of the teacher’s genuine attempts to really get to know him. 
And, of course, the consequences of classification can he tragic if an error 
was made in classifying the child in the first place, a situation most of tis 
have read or heard about because it is by no means uncommon. 

In reading about the characteristics of disadvantaged children, then, 
do not assume that any one of your students has all or has even one of the 
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characteristics of the abstraction, "the disadvantaged child.” You must know 
him as an individual and you can do this only if you resist the temptation 
to use a disadvantaged-advantaged classification scheme as a conceptual tool 
in relating to individual children in your room. 

What, then, are some of the characteristics of some disadvantaged 
children? First of all, he is not non-verbal. He has the gift of language but 
it is not middle-class English. He does not lack experiences. He has had as 
much experience as any other child but he has not had middle-class white 
experiences that seem to be the crucial variable in determining the child’s 
success or lack of it in school. His parents do value education; their apparent 
hostility and indifference to school is a result of the school's failure to pro- 
vide success experiences for him. He docs need concrete and immediate 
lands of reinforcement and in that sense he is oriented to the present rather 
than the future, but so is the middle-class child— the difference being that 
the middle-class child is more likely to get immediate reinforcement because 
he does more praiseworthy things in school. Behavior modification tech- 
niques, which are discussed in Part Eight, work with disadvantaged children 
not entirely because of the extrinsic rewards that are offered for learning 
but partly because the youngster is reinforced by discovering that he is able 
to complete successfully the tasks he is asked to perform. 

Lastly, while the disadvantaged child is economically, educationally, 
and sometimes psychologically disadvantaged, he is not culturally disad- 
vantaged. His is a rich culture as Francs Ianni points out in the first article 
in the book. He is culturally different His cultural heritage may be Afro- 
American, Mexican-American, American Indian or lower-class white. In any 
case, his chief problem in school is learning how to cope with the demands 
of a culture that is, in significant aspects, different from his own. The 
teacher’s principal problem is learning to appreciate and understand the 
values and behaviors the child brings from his culture, although he must 
again be sure that he is seeing the individual child and his culture rather 
than a general class of people and their culture. 

Your responsibilities as a teacher must include teaching the culturally 
different child how to survive in the general or middle-class culture of the 
school without belittling his culture oi trying to force him to accept middle- 
class culture in the process. You must teach him this before you can teach 
him anything else. Your teaching must be rooted in a kind of unquestioned 
faith that he is capable of learning despite his supposed cultural deprivation, 
that he wants to learn despite his apparent lack of motivation, and that you 
can teach him in spite of all that you have been told about how little influ- 
ence you have over the other factors that shape his life. With this kind of 
blind faith, you can plan learning activities for the culturally different child. 
The long hours you spend searching for or creating new kinds of materials 
and learning activities will be worthwhile. 
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Some General Considerations 


The selections in Part One do not deal with specific methods or 
techniques, but we recommend reading the articles because an overall 
perspective is needed as a guide through the many articles that follow. 

Ianni’s article is placed first because it affords a comprehensive view of 
the problems inherent in teaching disadvantaged children and should 
be read by all would-be crusaders who want to “rescue” the disadvantaged 
from an impoverished culture. Teachers of the disadvantaged cannot 
function like nineteenth-century missionaries carrying a superior 
culture to an inferior one. 

Kvaraceus proposes twelve excellent guidelines for teachers of 
disadvantaged children that he feels will compensate, in part, for a 
lack of validated teaching techniques. He suggests using the instructional 
interview as a technique for research, diagnosis, teaching, and 
guidance. Unfortunately, he leaves to the reader the task of filling in 
details needed to use the technique. Groteberg then reviews what 
little research there is relative to teaching methods for the disadvantaged 
child, and Black provides a good summary of what we know about 
disadvantaged children. Finally, Cavanagh and Price propose a carefully 
considered theory of how information and concepts can be successfully 
taught to disadvantaged adolescents and adults. 

The articles in this section arc not particularly easy to read. However 
these selections will provide the teacher of disadvantaged children • 
with a frame of reference to use in selecting teaching methods 
and materials. 




The Arts as Agents for Social Change: 
An Anthropologist’s View 
FRANCIS A. J. I AN NX 


Man as a species is a relatively recent addition to life on earth, hut in 
that short span of two million years he has managed to transform the earth 
into his private domain. Much of this transformation and his apparent re- 
fusal to follow other animals in accepting his world as he found it proceed 
from his mood and mode of questioning and from his enduring belief in his 
own perfectability. During most of these two million years he has aslced why 
things happened and wondered how he could turn these happening? to his 
own benefit. His quest for answers and solutions eventually reached beyond 
the land to the sea and the sides as he sought to reduce the riddles of his 
environment to certainty and control. He developed an art, a technology, 
and eventually a science which systematized this reduction and built up a 
body of knowledge so imposing that today we truly belieie that we can do 
anything we want to, given the time and the notion. 

This same self-assurance and continuance have led us to one of the 
great mythologies of our time: the belief system which says that tire good 
things in life— beauty, truth, security, and love — are now almost within our 
grasp. We have only to apply ourselves, our knowledge, and our skills, and 
the Great Society is ours. And not content to enjoy these alone, we actually 
presume to believe that we can somehow distill all of these joys and pleasures 
into some opiate yet palatable form and dispense them like wonder drugs 
to those less fortunate than we. We give proud names to programs designed 
to prescribe and distribute this American middle-class psychodelica — Upward 
Bound, Head Start, Higher Horizons, and Allianzu Para El Progress©. We 
plan the campaign to eradicate misery and ignorance — which we equate — 
and to destroy the automobile graveyard and the slum with all of the pre- 
cision and paraphernalia of a militaiy operation. In fact, if some sensitive 

Reprinted with permission bom Art Education, Volume 21 (October 1963), pp. 15-20. 
Originally reprinted bom the project report of the U.S. Office of Education, “A Seminar 
on the Role of the Arts in Klee ting the Soda] and Educational Needs of the Disadvan- 
taged," published in Apnl 1967, Hannah Toby Rose, Brooklyn Museum, Principal In- 
vestigator, Project No. 7-02 >-4. Crant No. OEC-1 -7-0702 54-2 319. The article is 
summarized in “The Arts and the Poor: New Challenge for Educators," by Judith 
Murphy and Ronald Cross of the Academy for Educational Development, Inc., pub- 
lished by the US. Office of Education in June 1968. Seme parts of the article were 
adapted from the author's book, "Culture, System, and Human Behavior: The Behavioral 
Sciences and Education." 
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soul had not stopped to consider the ethnic slur inherent in the resulting 
acronym, the anti-poverty program would have been officially called the 
War on Poverty. We are, in effect, declaring open, total war on poverty, on 
ignorance, on deprivation, and on want, and we intend to win, no matter 
what the cost The strategy is clear; it remains now only to decide on the 
tactics, and on the character and composition of the occupation once the 
battle is won. That is to say, we know that education is to be the major 
weapon and that we need only decide how we are going to use it; we know 
that the culture of poverty must be annihilated and that all that remains is 
tire bothersome question of what we have to offer in its place to induce its 
members to unconditional surrender. And yet, we might well ponder the 
temble consequences of victory, for what, in fact, do we have to offer as a 
replacement for the culture of poverty? In the cognitive domain we have 
some evidence that better schooling can lead to better jobs, but what are 
the affective consequences of the cultural revolution we propose? Will we 
make use of existing cultural motifs in the lives of these people, or will we, 
confident in our own excellence, find new ways to assert our cultural ad- 
vantage? 

There is abundant evidence from similar attacks on a "cultureless" or 
"deprived" people to indicate that if we persist and insist on replacing the 
culture of poverty with something precious to us but alien to them, we can 
expect the same disquieting and even disastrous consequences as elsewhere. 
In Africa and Asia, for example, the effects of efforts by colonial adminis- 
trators to give to indigenous peoples a share in English or Dutch, Spanish 
or French culture is now evident in the problems of developing nations in 
these areas. The more fully the African or the Asian became immersed in 
the foreign culture, the more he felt and continues to feel the helpless lone- 
liness and rage of the man without a past. For, whatever the motivation of 
the European educator in imparting his culture to lire native peoples, he was 
assuming that his past would become theirs and, except for a few interesting 
archaeological ruins, that their history began on the day of contact The 
consequences of coercive cultural change can, in fact, be horrendous if the 
destruction of the old culture reaches deeply info the ethos of that society. 
W. H. R. Rivers, in his "Essays on the Depopulation of Melanesia,” pointed 
to the destructive results on the unifying ethos of Melanesian culture and 
society when the British imposed their own cultural norms and prohibited 
head-hunting. Now, head-hunting had never been very popular in England, 
and if someone had suggested Aj, the British thst hard-htsnthrg ttvs the 
organizing principle, the passion and the fountain of social and individual 
ambition in Melanesian society, they would surely have responded with 
incredulity. But it was so; each head-hunting expedition took j-ears to plan 
and accomplish, and the preparations and aftermath were the glue that held 
Melanesian social organization together. Without the stimulation of these 
ritual functions, the Melanesians literally died of a sense of futility and 
boredom. They liad nothing to Eve for. Someone else; perhaps the poet or 
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the philosopher will have to ponder over the question of the justification of 
the British in abolishing what was to them an abhorrent, nasty habit but 
which actually took fewer lives in the long run than resulted from its abolish- 
ment. My own interest in recounting it here is to indicate that social better- 
ment, even planned social change and reform, can be disastrous unless we 
comprehend and appreciate how it is perceived by those undergoing change 
and how the change relates to what went before. Now, what of the role of 
the arts in social change? 

There would appear to me rather consistent agreement among anthro- 
pologists and artists on the role of the arts as agents of social change: many 
see the arts, either in their developmental force, the “inner logic of art 
forms themselves," in the art tradition, or in a “world soul," as the spirit 
and image of a particular culture or society. Thus, the critic Sir Herbert 
Read sees in “Romanticism . . . the social and intellectual forces . . . [that 
have] been transforming the civilization of the Western World . . . and all 
the arts . . . both as cause and symptom, in the general process of history.” 
Similarly in his article, "Style,” in Anthropology To day, Meyer Schapiro 
suggests that any given culture or epoch of culture has only one style, or a 
limited range of styles to it, and this permeates the whole of society. Others, 
the historical materialists in particular, see in art styles the vehicles of social 
and even social-class ideology. Still others view the artist as the principal 
agent of change in a culture: Melville Herskovits, for example, held that "in 
every society, the artist is the experimenter, the innovator, the rebel.” In 
each case, however, a careful reading and a few moments of reflection indi- 
cate that he experiments, he innovates, and he rebels within the bounds of 
the culture that has conditioned him. The art historian, for example, who 
describes the Italian Futurists as rejecting the Italian culture which they 
found around them in museums and decaying p al az zi must look to social 
and political developments in Italy and realize that this was a culture seek- 
ing a new, twentieth century identity and that the Futurists were but a part 
of this movement. And today's rash of rebellious, innovative art forms — pop 
art, junk sculpture, and the “happening” — are a brazen reply to a blase 
public that demands both individualism and conformity from the artist. In 
these new art forms, today’s artist replies to John Dewey’s stem dictum that 
“Art is experience” with a thumb-to-the-nose reply that all of culture is up 
for grabs and "all experience is art.” But note again that this rebellious atti- 
tude is peculiarly associated with other forms of protest from civil rights to 
sexual freedom and from antiwar protests to justice for Timothy Leary. 
What I am attempting to say here is really two different but related things 
at once: (l) the question of whether art and artists “lead” social change is, 
for me at least, an unanswerable and unimportant question and (2) that 
regardless of whether art leads or follows, stimulates or responds, I would 
suggest that when we speak of the “culturally disadvantaged" we admit by 
the term itself that this age of American culture has nothing better to offer 
them as a cultural milieu thao what they already have. 
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Having said these things let roe look to three orders of evidence to 
support what I have said; (1) the popular culture as a source of cultural 
enrichment for the disadvantaged; (2) art, folk culture, passion, and indi- 
vidualization in modem society; and (3) a farce and some fables as examples 
of popular and folk culture. First, I contend that in my experience with the 
"disadvantaged," I have seen very few programs in the arts which do not 
attempt to take the best of what “we” have to o5er in order to help “tliem” 
fit better into our world. The motivation here is commendable, but it is the 
same old story of the colonial administrator we saw earlier. At its best tin's 
means an attempt to reproduce the art forms of middle-class, white America 
in a form that is both acceptable and comprehensible to individuals who are 
not a part of this cultural heritage. At its worst it means a patronizing at- 
tempt to uplift the art consciousness of a people who arc again, “culturally 
disadvantaged." In either case, we are usually dealing not with the folk cul- 
ture of the group under contact hut rather we are acting as purveyors of 
popular culture. I do not make the term popular culture synonymous with 
mass media; rather, I would distinguish folk from popular culture by indicat- 
ing that in folk culture there is a creative sharing of an art form based upon 
common tradition among those who feel some involvement in what is pro- 
duced. 

Popular culture on the other hand I would describe as the logical com- 
panion of mass production that has its vital force in entertainment rather 
than in creativity and is assembled for somebody. Examples of folk culture 
abound in primitive society where art is expressive of group relationships and 
in the personal contact of the producer and the consumer of art Shelley 
could still say that poets are "the acknowledged legislators" of the world. In 
popular culture, however, we seem to have lost the artist, any creative elite 
or, indeed, despite the fact that they call the tunc in terms of what gets 
produced, even a creative audience. By and large the audience is present to 
be entertained, amused, or in some way "enriched.” Their involvement in 
any sense of understanding, feeling, or re-cration of the culture which pro- 
duced the art form is, at best, minimal. I sensed this estrangement of art 
forms from the culture most intensely recently when I visited a museum 
specializing in primitive art. Even accounting lor my obvious bias as an an- 
thropologist, it still seemed to me that the Guro carving from the Ivory 
Coast or the Bamhara mask from the Sudan were out of context and mean- 
ingless as they were viewed side by side. Why are objects from different 
tribal groups placed together in the same way as great paintings in the Uffizi 
or Metropolitan? How can anyone hope to understand the intense meaning 
the mask has for its creators without seeing how it fits into the culture of the 
people? Certainly placing it, as I would, in an ethnographic collection would 
show only minimal cultural relationships, but this docs indicate a different 
approach, a focus on meaning rather than viewing form and beauty out of 
context 

Ortega y Gasset says that art is like a window with a garden behind it 
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The viewer may focus his gaze either on the window or the garden behind 
it Most people, he contends, focus on the garden itself and not many of us 
“are capable of adjusting their perceptive apparatus to the window-pane and 
the transparency that is the work of art" But when we are dealing with our 
own culture, with a social environment which is comprehensible, the func- 
tion of the art form becomes almost iconic and, in Ortega y Cassct's words, 
people "understand a means through which they arc brought into contact 
with interesting human affairs.” Robert Red held, the anthropologist who 
loved both the study of culture and art, stated this same proposition as 
follows: 

“Art is a way of access to people and passions, differing from common 
experience in only accidental qualities, being perhaps less utilitarian, more 
intense and free from painful consequences.” In short, for most people who 
look on painting or sculpture that presents familiar life, it is a way, intensi- 
fied and liberated, of having the usual content of human experience. In so 
far as the imminent, aesthetic values are appreciated also, they support this 
experiencing of the human and add their special pleasurable quality. This 
element of pleasure, together with whatever unusual treatment of the sub- 
ject has been given to it by the artist, may further increase the experience, in 
totality, by moving the viewer’s imagination to conceive aspects of reality or 
of possibility which otherwise he would not encounter. Art pushes our ex- 
perience just a little farther. 

Art, then, is to me both a re-creation of what it is like to be alive and 
an intensely personal experience. Art, like love, can be sensed and experi- 
enced only as an intense personal relationship. Art, like love, cannot be 
contrived or manufactured to suit someone else’s taste. When this becomes 
necessary, art becomes entertainment, and this is what present popular cul- 
ture has become. Created on schedule as a response to the demands of the 
popular market place, it neither amplifies nor negates our cultural world — it 
just makes it absurd. It does not even offer an escape anymore. Let me con- 
fess that when things get dull or bothersome, when I am anxious or dis- 
turbed, I dream of escaping the lonely life in the crowd by escaping popular 
culture as well as material wants and drives. I see myself living in tire rich- 
ness of the moment, on a sun-drenched beach and running my toes through 
the water. But such experiences are rare, and I cannot tell you what the 
feeling is like or re-create it for you. In fact, I can only share it by experienc- 
ing it with someone I love. Here is the ultimate in the absurdity of trying to 
act as an agent for introducing one cultural mode for another. It is what 
Camus saw as absurd in modem man’s attempt to exist among the confusion 
of values which is our popular culture; and it is what Heraclitus meant many 
years ago when he observed that man is estranged from that with which he 
is most familiar, and he must continuously seek to rediscover it 

If I were a Negro in Bedford-Stuyvesant or a Puerto Rican in East 
Harlem, I would not for one moment consider giving up my rich — if dis- 
advantaged culture for the lonely general culture any more than I have 
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personally been willing to give up the marginality of being Italian-Amcrican, 
despite the fact that most of my colleagues tell me it is tension-producing 
and anxiety-ridden to be in such cultural conflict. Oscar Lewis has done a 
brilliant job of showing how rich and comforting the culture of poverty can 
be and repeatedly illustrates that what causes the dis junctures and the dis- 
harmonies is our attempt to tell them that they don’t know what they are 
missing. One need only spend some time in the culture of poverty to realize 
that there is a cultural stimulation, in fact, a source of pleasure. But in this 
puritanical age we distrust pleasure because it suggests triviality. Just as 
learning which is fun is suspect, so living doice far niente is condemned 
unless you can afford it. Our world forces us to think clearly and logically 
and to live 3S if we enjoy it, or it does not permit us to survive. We revel 
in the envy of the flamboyant gesture or the Buddhist’s immersion in non- 
being. But at best we must restrict these pleasures to our spare time as Sun- 
day afternoon painters or cocktail-hour philosophers. If these are the rewards 
we have to offer as experience and art, then forget it. 

Let me sum up here by saying that once again it docs not really matter 
if the popular culture is as valueless and absurd as I think it is, because 
what really matters is that if the artist wants to act as an agent of social and 
cultural change he must work with and within the society and the culture he 
hopes to change. He, like the anthropologist, must become as much a p3rt 
of it as he can and build from within rather than attempting to impose 
from without And to do this we must understand— not appreciate, but 
understand— the culture of poverty. 

How well, for example, do we understand the culture of the American 
Negro? Wc have been looking at Negroes in tills country for three hundred 
years, and yet wc continue to see only what we want to sec. And often, he 
shows us only what we want to see. We sec him, we hear him, we may even 
appreciate him as an artist; but we are still looking at the garden instead of 
looking through the window at black culture in this country. Consider, for 
example, the simple feet that Negro entertainers, no matter how well estab- 
lished, have developed the maddening knack of giving us only what we think 
wc like to see and hear. Their virtuosity is incredible, and yet they entertain 
us with a parody of what our popular culture really is. Listen carefully to 
Ella Fitzgerald or Pearl Bailey burlesquing a romantic ballad, or watch the 
Harlem Globetrotters fake, feint, and shuffle, break every rule, and make a 
mockery of a game of basketball. They burlesque the Negro as an athlete, 
but they always manage to defeat their foil, an all-«hite team. 

Negroes purvey our popular culture for the commodity it is. They 
know its cheapness, its unreality. Their persons having been sold, literally, in 
our society, they have some acquaintance with commercialism; they know 
how to sell and are in a better position to leam what is not for sale. This is 
what Mahalfa Jackson seems to mean, in singing only spirituals, although 
she sings them with a jazz beat As a veteran performer, the Negro is, in his 
very existence, the most sophisticated critic of our romanticism, our social 
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etiquette, our ethics, our fashions, and out enthusiasms. He cannot even 
deceive himself completely when he becomes a bourgeois; it is all too new. 
Negroes as performers add an extraordinary dimension to ordinary activities. 
The criticism is more devastating because it is in the doing — not cerebral, 
but spontaneous, mimetic, issuing out of the ambivalent experience that 
every actor has of the act and of reality. Were they to speak to us directly 
of what they know, not in exhortation, not in threat, but about our shared 
cultural fraudulence, 1 think that we would laugh until our throats rattled. 
Stanley Diamond has illustrated the farcical "theatre-of-the-absurd” quality 
of Negro involvement in the popular culture. He describes as follows that 
great cultural double-entendre, the heavyweight championship affair between 
Liston and Clay. (This material is taken from an early draft of an article 
eventually published as Black Farce, White Lies ; "Dissent;” Fall, 1966.) 
First of all, both men are in our cultural world self-acknowledged profes- 
sional outsiders, members of what one might call the “establishment of the 
outside.” Liston is an ex-con and scofflaw. Clay (Muhammad Ali), the star 
performer, is a Black Muslim who has made the pilgrimage to Mecca and 
a celebrated trip to Africa. Like Liston, he is unschooled, although obviously 
clever, and manifestly rejects the white world. He even managed to fail the 
draft board intelligence test, twice. Appropriately enough, Clay had been a 
United States Olympic cha'mpion boxer, and he understood what it meant 
for him to fight in the name of our country. 

Bom in the South, Clay had successfully turned himself into an 
Aesopian, a fabulous character. His famous rhymes and manufactured rages 
against opponents have a bowdlerized folk quality. One senses a kind of 
reverse "Uncle Remus” in Clay's act. The characters fight among themselves, 
but they always outwit the man. Clay embraces them all and draws them 
into his fabled world, precisely because he alone, in his exuberance, exposes 
the absurdity of their professional lives in white society. He can do this 
because he is young, rich, and has by means of his new religion apparently 
withdrawn from the phantom circle of statuses conferred by whites. 

Liston simply plays it cool, speaking astringently and tersely when ques- 
tioned, disinterested even in appearing interested in the conventional opinion 
of mankind — both of them champions, arrived, glorified puppets of the 
white crowd, but puppets who have learned to pull their own strings, each 
in bis peculiar way. 

The event began under a flood of extremely powerful and hot television 
lights and was over about two minutes later with Clay knocking Liston out 
So far as their behavior on stage was concerned, intuition, improvisation, and 
mutual interest provide the due; no precise battle plan was necessary. 

When Clay was asked, immediately afterwards, what punch knocked 
out Liston, he allow’cd that it was either a left-hook or a right-cross, but re- 
fused to commit himself before he saw the video-tape. After viewing the 
video-tape, which was shown him immediately, he explained that the curious 
little punch which did the ostensible damage had been taught him by Step'n 
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Fete! lit, who had learned it, as a boy, from the great Negro heavyweight 
boxer, Jack Johnson. Fctchit, the movie actor, who hsd made a fortune out 
of, and immortalized, the stereotype of the shuffling, “Yes, boss/' slow-think- 
ing, but sly, Negro, an adept at evasion, had been Clay’s constant companion 
in training. One might not have expected Fctchit to have been in the C3mp 
of the Black Muslims, unless we arc aware that the real Fctchit could not 
possibly have been the personality projected, and then it seems inevitable. 
He became a central figure in the little myth into which Clay was turning 
the Lewiston affair. 

The question remains why the whole affair was executed so unimpres- 
sively, so transparently. But that was part of the farce. In retrospect, it ap- 
pear? as a near-perfect burlesque of a heavyweight championship fight. 
There were no visible punches, no bruises, no count. The actors know their 
audience. They have known it for generations. The audience will fill in what 
it pleases. As usual, we will ascribe to it the Negro behavior which fits our 
assumptions. We will insist that the affair was either a fix, or a mysteriously 
authentic fight (one veteran white sportswritcr described the perfect punch 
in detail; a well-known sporting journal tried to photograph it as such). 
What we will resist seeing is that two physically tremendous men put on 
an entertainment for a society in which they do not believe. With due con- 
sideration for themselves, they refused to batter each other into the ground 
for the pleasure of a predominantly white audience, according to white rules 
of the game, for prizes which they had already achieved by other means. 

If this is an accurate description of Negro-while relations in popular 
culture, there arc, however, happier encounters in which artists can work 
with the “disadvantaged’' to create and recreate a new cultural world which 
has all of the comfort of the old along with the security producing elements 
of the new. My colleague, Herbert Kohl, in an article which will appear in a 
forthcoming issue of the New York Review of Books, has been tremendously 
successful in working with children from a "disadvantaged culture/ 1 develop- 
ing a pride in tire old as well as an understanding of the general culture. 
Kohl, who is now with us at the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute, began his 
career as a teacher in East Harlem. One of his early experiences was with the 
reaction of Tfic Establishment to two poems written by two different eleven* 
year-old girls in liis class. One poem received high praise and was published 
in the school paper; 

SJIOP WITH MOM 

I love to shop with mom 
And talk to the friendly grocer 
And help her make the list 
seems to make us closer. 

The oilier was bitterly condemned when Kohl tried to have it pub- 
lished in the same paper. It was full of misspellings and grammatical errors. 
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it did not rhyme, and besides it was on a subject, said the ^teacher-editor, 
that an eleven-year-old "just could not know anything about’ : 

THE JUNKIES 

When they are 
in the sticct 
they pass it 
along to each 
other but when 
they see the 
police they would 
run some would 
just stand still 
and be beat 
so pity ful 
that they want 
to cry. 

Eventually, Kohl was able to work with the children by casting aside the 
establishment view (and leaving the school system in the process), and the 
story of his learning of their culture and their acceptance of the new pat- 
terns he developed with them makes fascinating and intensely valuable 
reading for anyone interested in working with youngsters from "disadvan- 
taged” areas. What is important here for us is that eventually he and they 
were able to create a new set of patterns which did not negate the old cul- 
ture but still gave them a window into our world. For example, after a long 
scries of experiences with reading classical mythologies and creating their 
own myths (the kids made up some wonderful mythical characters with 
names like “Skyview,” “Missile,” and “Morass”), here arc two fables created 
by two eleven-year-old children which illustrate their mixing of cultural 
worlds; 

Once upon a time there was a pig and a cat The cat kept saying old dirty 
pig who want to cat you. And the pig replied when I die I’ll be made use of, but 
when you die you’ll just rot. The cat always thought he was better than the pig. 
When the pig died he was used as food for the people to cat. When the cat 
died he was buied in old dirt. Moral; Live dirty die clean. 

Once a boy was standing on a huge metal flattening machine. The flattener 
was coming down slowly. Now this boy was a boy who love insects and bugs. The 
boy could have stopped the machine from coming down but there were two 
ladie bugs on the button and in order to push the button he would kill the two 
ladie bugs. The flattener was about half inch over his head now he made a 
decision he would have to kill the ladie bugs he quickly pressed the button. The 
machine stoped he was saved and the ladie bugs were dead. Moral: smash or be 
smashed. 

As Kohl points out, these fables exude the exhilaration felt by children 
when they are allowed freedom to create after being stifled in the class- 
room. But they also illustrate what is most challenging in the involvement 
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of the attist in the world of the "disadvant3gcd”-~tlic ability to help create 
a new reality. Artists have always created their own reality, and I suppose 
that when you do this in social 3nd political rather tlian aesthetic terms, 
you are really creating utopias. Perhaps that is why utopias are usually full 
of artists. If utopias have failed in the past I do not think this should cause 
us too much concern. The real value of a utopia, after ail, has always been 
what happens once it is disassembled and everyone goes back into society 
carrying With him elements of what he learned in this new world. This is 
what happened to the communistic utopias in the past, and it is precisely 
what is appearing in our experience with the Peace Corps today. As valuable 
as they may be in Zambia or Peru, their real contribution is not in what 
they give to foreign nations but in what they bring back to us in a new 
world view. This is also what on come from a realistic entente among 
artists, scientists, and the culture of poverty. What skills yon have and we 
hare can help to create a new* folk culture which faces the changing world 
of the slum and tire ghetto and develops programs for life as it will be 
rather than as we would like to describe it. 

Robert Rcdficld used to tel) a fable, which for some reason or other 
Aesop overlooked, about a hen who was giving a survival lecture to her 
clucks while they were being swept down stream by a flash flood, precariously 
balanced on the roof of a chicken coop. One of the lesson units in her 
hurried curriculum concerned the future sources of food supply, but as she 
looked at the trees of the forest along the banks of the river, she realized 
that she remembered very little about forests because she had been away 
from them so long and that she wasn't doing too well in telling the chicks 
about food sources in the forest. So she called out to a wise old owl in the 
trees whom she saw interviewing other wild birds about their reaction to 
Ibis stress-provoking flood. "Professor Owl,” she said, "won't you be my 
consultant and help me teach my chicks about life in the woods, for }ou 
stay there and study it and arc indeed a wise old owl?” But the owl had 
overheard wJiat the hen had been telling the chicks, and he was astonished 
and appalled at bow scientifically inaccurate and superficial her information 
was. Besides, he was anxious to proceed with his interviewing and hurry 
back to bis study to speculate on how individuals react when placed sud- 
denly in a new and frightening situation. You see, he was working on a 
paper on this subject. So he pretended not to hear the hen and went on 
with his interviewing. Left to her own devices, struggling to maintain order 
among her chicks, and occasionally having to grasp at one as it fell off the 
coop into the water, she went on as best she could and described vvbat she 
thought food sources in the forest would be like. The clucks, as resilient and 
eager as chicks everywhere, took rather well to it, and later, when the coop 
finally came to rest far, far down stream, the chicks bid farewell to their 
mother hen and set off bravely to begin their adult lives— in a treeless 
meadow. 

Three problems for chickens, owls, and humans emerge from the ad- 
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ventures of mother hen and her chicks: (1) How do we go about making 
sure that the owl and the chickens talk to each other before the flood, 
(2) How do we take into account in educational planning the fact that 
the chicks we axe preparing for life in the forest may have to face life in a 
desert, (3) How do we get owls, who know a great deal about forests but 
not too much about chicks, working with those who know all about chicks 
but can not see the forest for the trees? 



v!> Programs for the Disadvantaged : 
Promise or Pretense? 

WILLIAM C. K.YARACEUS 


During the summer of 1965, sixty-one institutes for Teachers of the 
Disadvantaged were held under Title XI of the Amended National Defense 
Education Act (NDEA). In addition, two institutes are being held during 
this academic year. These institutes enrolled and paid 2,453 teachers to help 
disadvantaged youngsters stay in school and leam. 

Almost all of the institutes were structured around three major learn- 
ing experiences: 1) understanding and appreciation of the historical, cul- 
tural, social, psychological, and economic origins and backgrounds of the 
American Negro and other depressed ethnic groups; 2) special materials 
and methods for instructing disadvantaged learners; and 3) some form of 
sensitivity training, with varying emphasis on self, perception of others, and 
group dynamics based on participatory group experiences. Most training 
centers also provided a practicum and field trips— it is hoped with types of 
disadvantaged youngsters with whom the teacher would be engaged when 
she returned to the classroom in the fall. 

Few summer institutes attempted any evaluation of their training pro- 
grams. In fact, no funds were available under the NDEA to conduct any 
serious research activity. A few institutes, such as the one at Tufts, were 
able to interest cooperating institutions and agencies to provide personnel 
and assistance for equation purposes, but always in limited amounts. In 
measuring for self-insight or self-awareness, human bcartedness, and ra- 
tionality of thinking with respect to various ethnic groups, we have noted 
in our preliminary runs little change in self-insight or self-awareness but a 
significant shift in human heartedness, together with an increase in irrational 
thinking in favor of various ethnic groups tantamount to a lave prejudice 
(example: denial that there are mentally retarded or delinquent Negroes). 

The lack of any built-in funding for research and evaluation gave rise 
to Project AWARE, supported by the U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity 
and the U.S. Office of Education and directed by Cordon Klopf of Bank 
Street College of Education with the assistance of an Advisory Committee. 

Reprinted with permission from The National Elementary Principal, Volume 4! (February 
1966), pp. 60-64. Copyright 1966, Department of Elementary School Principals, Na- 
tional Education Association. All rights reserved. 
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The Project attempted systematically via campus visitation, controlled inter- 
view with staff and student teachers, and classroom observation to gather 
data on the operation of the institutes. These data are still in the process 
of analysis, but a few preliminary findings are available. 

In reporting on what they had gained from the NDEA summer insti- 
tutes for teachers of the disadvantaged, 1,084 cnrollees in 33 institutes sub- 
mitted comments in answer to the request that they list understandings and 
techniques they had gained thus far. Twice as many understandings were 
cited as techniques (the term techniques was used to cover strategies, 
methods, and materials which were designed to translate new insights into 
actual teacher behavior in the classroom). It is not that techniques are less 
important, but teacher trainers are uncertain, and it is more difficult to 
indicate how to implement and integrate understandings and findings of 
behavioral scientists into more effective teaching behavior. Eighty-one per 
cent of the comments concerning needed changes in instructional content 
of the institutes ashed for more emphasis on strategies, techniques, and ma- 
terials, and for practical application of new insights to teaching behavior in 
the classroom. 

Many of the teacher participants — some of them old hands at teaching 
in the schools of the inner city — sounded as though they had been short- 
changed. Following are some verbatim comments made on one institute: 

It would be more beneficial, I believe, to listen to authorities on how to 
teach these youngsters in a specific subject such as math, English, reading, etc. 

The institute has not concentrated enough on improving the methods and 
materials related to learning styles of disadvantaged youths. Certainly the prac- 
ticum portion of the institute has motivated me in wanting to adopt new 
materials and methods. 

I also believe we could use more time in the interchange of ideas and 
techniques used by the many teachers of disadvantaged children as part of the 
over-all program. 

Perhaps a laboratory group of disadvantaged children would have been 
helpful. Here different teaching styles, methods, and materials could have been 
experimented with and evaluated. 

Tire methods and materials that wc were to receive and try out never came 

forth. 


Tliis preliminary finding I consider more reassuring than depressing. 
It implies that the directors of the institutes were more certain of the cul- 
tural, sociological, psychological, and economic factors and forces that sur- 
round the disadvantaged child and his family and thus gave tills area of 
knowledge more play; but they gingerly soft-pedaled the special materials 
and methods area, in which they were uncertain and perhaps inexperienced. 
And no wonderl There is so little pedagogic certitude in any formulas for 
teaching poor and disadvantaged pupils— in spite of Frank Ricssman’s The 
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Culturally Deprived Child and Hany Passow's Education in Depressed 
Areas. A more recent publication, Teaching in the Slum School by Robert 
D. Strom, perhaps best illustrates the thin layer of research on which special 
practices arc based. It now becomes obvious that our pedagogic reality may 
not be able to accommodate the heavy current consumer demands. And there 
is danger in posturing prescriptions and recipes in the teaching of the dis- 
advantaged. 

To meet these expressed needs. Project AWARE made two major 
recommendations : 

1. That there be more experimentation and research in the develop- 
ment and testing of new strategies, techniques, and materials that have 
particular relevance to teaching the disadvantaged. 

2. That there be more action research and evaluation with respect to 
experiential learnings by teachers of the disadvantaged under sensitive and 
creative supervision. 

Both the director of an institute for teachers of the poor and disad- 
vantaged and the teacher in the classroom are pressed to act The director 
is funded to improve and upgrade teaching behavior, and the teacher must 
interact with the Jive learner (or nonlcamcr) himself in an effort to get him 
to stay in school and to achieve. More prudent and deliberate men in the 
same situations would be paralyzed or immobilized for there is so little time 
or money available for researching the promising practices in teaching the 
disadvantaged, and it is almost too late. In fact, there is little time to read 
and adapt to classroom practices what little research exists, although this 
may provide one of the justifications for summer institutes. 

One authonty, Benjamin Bloom, has summed up the research findings 
on the disadvantages suffered by lower-class children as compared to middle- 
class children, because of differences in home environment, as follows: 1 

1. Poor speech liabits and language patterns in the home discourage 
language development and restrict the number and variety of words which 
the child iccognizcs. 

2. Families have less time, opportunity, or know-how to take their 
children on expeditions to zoos, museums, stores, or different neighborhoods; 
the children also have fewer indirect experiences with the world around 
them through books, pictures, films, etc. Such experiences not only increase 
verbal facility but also help in making distinctions, comparing objects and 
ideas. 

3. Children in these “disadvantaged” homes have fewer opportunities 
for solving problems or for thinking about a variety of issues as compared 
with children in more abundant environments. Their parents do not tend 
to encourage children to ask questions or to think things out for themselves. 

4. There is less interaction generally between adults and children. Dis* 

i doom. Dcn}amin S. Stability and Chongs irt Human Characteristics. New Ybrkr 
John Wiley & Sons, 196$, p. 77.' 
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dpline tends to be authoritarian, and the “good” child is quiet and out of 
the way. This, too, limits the background of experience and language which 
the child brings to school. 

This is not much to use as a compass in charting classroom activities. 
There are so few hard data currently available that one can make a ease 
for any kind of teaching-learning style. Like others, then, I want to make a 
case for improving teaching behavior which I hypothesize would have a 
positive influence on the learning behavior of the poor and disadvantaged 
pupil. 

In the first phase of my discussion, I shall set down twelve operational 
principles for school and classroom. In the second phase, I shall discuss a 
method by which the teacher can study the learning processes and judge 
the performance of the learner (achievement or product of learning). We 
cannot afford to have teachers waiting around for the findings of the re- 
searchers. There are pupils to be taught (and saved), and there are local 
and federal funds to be spent in upgrading teaching behavior with the poor 
and disadvantaged learner. Using the technique of the instructional-interview 
as worked out by the elementary social studies staff of Educational Services 
Incorporated and as refined by our own research staff 1 in a special school 
facility for severely emotionally disturbed adolescents at McLean Hospital, 
Belmont, Massachusetts, the teacher can become her own researcher in diag- 
nosing how learning is taking place or not taking place and how much is 
being learned. But first some operational principles. 


Some Guidelines and Hypotheses 


1. We must accept the fact that the parents of the poor and disad- 
vantaged really do want their children to come to school and actually want 
them to complete their schooling. 

The Newsweek survey reported in July 1963 indicated that 97 per cent 
of the Negro parents wanted their children to complete high schooL A 
more scholarly study by Paul D. Shea indicated no class differential in 
placing value on college education * However, parents in the lower strata 
did not urge or force higher education on their offspring as did the pressuring 
middle-class parents. Realistically, the lower-status parents were aware of 
the handicaps and hazards placed before their offspring and either placed 
a low ceiling or cut the range on occupational possibilities. 

2. Guidance and counseling theory currently favors middle-class men- 
tality. For most Negro students, the counseling approach is much too 


* Mary llenle, Margaret Do nal dson, and Helen J. Kenney. 

3 Shea, Paul D. “Parental Influence in College Planning by Boys and Girls of High 


Ability During the Sixth to the Ninth Grade." Doctoral dissertation, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University, 1963. 
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passive, verbal, intuitive, and symbolic and seldom accommodates to the 
realities of the Negroes’ past; present, or future. It may be necessary to 
engage in more aggressive counseling. Most student personnel workers have 
failed to adapt their counseling methods to the less educated parent They 
have slavishly followed counseling principles that accommodate more par- 
ticularly to middle-class homes and to middle-class mentality. 

Low-income parents do not see college and post-high-school education 
as a realistic possibility. The harsh realities of everyday life have immobilized 
the parent and stunted his imaginative view of what is possible for him and 
his children. Self-defeated, he cannot even begin to think of tire possibilities 
as reasonable and attainable goals. More than neutrality, this parent needs 
elaboration, reassurance, and reinforcement. 

3. We must stop projecting failure for the disadvantaged. The uaryou 
studies indicate a low performance expectancy on the part of teachers which 
acts as a self-fulfilling prophecy. Frequently, teachers use psychological tools 
and tests to reinforce and justify their low predictions, 

4. Currently, “the disadvantaged" are often regarded as a monolithic 
group. We must differentiate among the learners on meaningful criteria. 
These criteria would include sex, class status and aspiration level, cognitive 
style, and “channel capacity." I would begin by differentiating on a motiva- 
tional and class-status criterion: viz., upper middle class, vertically mobile 
and well on their way upward; inwardly mobile, but frustrated because of 
inner or outer obstacles; and, last, the stable, staying, frozen, and paralyzed 
lower class learner. 

5. We must shift from the overly slick professionalism of the peda- 
gogue and work on the “helper” principle. Volunteer tutorial programs in 
the reading area in a number of inner dries suggest that many students 
respond as well to a helping hand as to the professional hand. 

6. One or two specially trained teachers in an inner-city school will 
make little impression on the total school effort. Improving school practices 
will demand the training of a cadre of teachers that includes the principal 
of the inner school. 

7. To maximize its thrust, the school program will need to extend 
downward to include two-, three-, and four-year-olds. Operation Head Start 
in many communities represents a move in this direction. In my observation, 

I have found this a hasty operation of dubious and temporary value. As a . 
practicum opportunity, it indicated to my students more often what not to 
do rather than what to do. 

Recognizing that Head Start falls info the category of a major govern- 
mental miracle in having started at all, many of the features of die 1963 
summer program limited' the value of this strategic and vital project. The 
“off-target” group served; the well-motivated but Jess than well-brained leader- 
ship at the classroom level; the paucity of specialized methods and materials; 
the preoccupation with testing and examining on pre- and post-basis; and 
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the short-term and truncated nature of the program— all combined to cut 
down the potential thrust of tbs national venture. Nevertheless, Head Start, 
by starting earlier with the disadvantaged learner, can help him to build up 
a bank of “poker chips” to take to school so that he can enter more fairly 
into the classroom game. If he comes now with any chips, they tend to be 
of low value. He needs to accrue some dollar chips in vocabulary and in 
experiences. 

S. In addition to the regular or visible curriculum, there is a second, 
and sometimes more powerful, learning experience in what I have called 
the "subliminal curriculum.” This is the way of life in the culture and sub- 
culture of the school that tells the student how to behave and how not to 
behave. Like the underpart of the iceberg, it can be a hidden but formidable 
determiner of learning behavior. Wc need to explore the significant dimen- 
sions of the culture and subculture of the school and turn these to the 
learner's advantage. 

9. The objectives of many newly proposed programs for the disadvan- 
taged must be scanned on a bivariant screen involving utilitarian-ideational 
vs. convergence-divergence as I have illustrated in Negro Self-Concept * 
Many of the work-study programs aimed to help the disadvantaged actually 
result in lowering the ceiling on the disadvantaged by turning them out of 
school and entering them into terminal or dead-end jobs. 

10. Teachers must be made more comfortable and less emotionally in- 
volved in teaching the poor and the disadvantaged lower class youngster. 
Using the “participatory experience,” teachers can be helped to gain some 
insights concerning themselves, how they perceive others, and how others 
perceive them. 

11. Learning can take place only when the attention of the disadvan- 
taged pupil is attained and sustained. Much of the academic ritual and 
nonsense that takes place in the classroom only stirs up feelings of boredom, 
irrelevancy, and resentment among many in the lower socio-economic levels. 
Pedagogic effort must be focused on catching and holding attention at the 
crucial aspect in the teaching-learning encounter. Determinants of attention 
in materials — their color, novelty, style, and relevance — the surprise value 
of their content, the appropriateness of their vocabulary and learning style, 
and their freedom from conflict-inducing elements such as maleness and 
femaleness, hate and hostility toward school and teachers, and peer-group 
status and prestige can result in exciting the pupil in the adventure of 
learning or in disconnection and dropout. 

12. Teaching stjlc, as Riessman points out, will need to accommodate 
to the manageable response and style of the poor and disadvantaged pupil 
if we hope to individualize the learning-teaching process. It is here that the 
instructional interview must prove itself. 

* Kwrccuj, William C„ and Others. Negro Self-Concebl: Implications for School 
and Citizenship. New Yorks McGraw-Hill Book Co.. 1965. pp. 9-f— 1 10. 
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The Teachcr-Rcsearchcr: Using the Instructional Interview 

The instructional interview enables an exploratory and intensive intel- 
lectual dialogue between the teacher and the learner. It involves the case 
presentation and working out of a model intellectual problem or a sample of 
what is being taught in the classroom. For the learner, it provides an occasion 
for mastery or problem solving as well as an opportunity for self-correction 
and self-editing; at the same time, it can provide opportunities for expression 
of reasoning and thought processes as well as of the learning product which is 
so seldom visible when pupils arc required to render results and answers. 

Using the instructional interview, the teacher can obtain an immediate 
and continuous feedback based on a close concentration on a problem that 
the teacher-interview cr presents. In this way, it is possible with the disadvan- 
taged learner (as well as the favored learner) to explore how far the bright 
or the slow child can go in understanding and mastery. Through such task 
analjscj, the teacher can discover the problems the joung learner faces as 
well as how he operates in the learning process, his progress and what he 
produces. Such an instructional interview can provide a useful individual 
technique in the job of testing and discovering hypotheses about the con- 
ditions of productive instruction, since it permits better control and ob- 
servation than can be achieved in classroom observation. If we hope to 
individualize instruction— an oft-stated and seldom applied pedagogic prin- 
ciple— we will need to start by debriefing, presenting, observing, analyzing, 
and testing the pupil as he approaches and engages in the learning process. 

Very few pupils— young or old, advantaged or disadvantaged, in school 
or out — have (he opportunity for a prolonged and serious intellectual con- 
versation with an adult. This is especially true of the disadvantaged child. 
His ideas and iris thinking arc seldom valued or sought. At best, he is re- 
quired to reproduce an answer or to dredge out a fact. The instructional 
interview, as it attempts to stimulate and observe the child’s ideas in depth, 
implicitly underscores the notion tint the youngster’s ideas and thinking are 
valued. In this intellectual encounter, not only are the child's ideas and 
thinking processes being studied and evaluated but the adult cognitive model 
is presented for emulation. For the first time, young learners can see how 
the adult and trained mind probes, tests, 3nd travels around the domain of 
ideas. In this way, the youngster may even catch onto adult behavior as 
responsible, thinking behavior. And in playing back the tapes, he may begin 
to hear himself think out loud and to compare his thinking processes with 
those of his teacher. 

The instructional interview requires a lesson plan. It is not an open- 
ended, unstructured discussion. It focuses on a circumscribed topic or task 
in order to note how the pupil approaches learning and how far or how 
deep the youngster can tike the idea or concept 

For example: taking a simple matrix involving the counting of five 
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numbers depicted in 1-5 stars, circles, and squares in three different colors, 
a “simple” series of questions can be worked out to note how a two- or 
three-year-old learns and masters these simple counting skills and number 
concepts. A central question within this instructional interview would re- 
quire the learner to shut his eyes as a card or cards in the fifteen-card matrix 
is (are) shifted or turned, with follow-up questions forcing the youngster 
to reconstruct the essential elements. Every time the learner closes his eyes, 
a new frame and new problem can be presented. Universally, young children 
like to close their eyes to “play the game.” 

In conducting an instructional interview, the teacher will require time, 
and he will need access to a tape recorder or an observer. I would prefer 
that he have both. But this is no problem. The tape recorder is a familiar 
fixture of the modem classroom. With team teaching, teaching interns, and 
classroom aids, it is now possible to take time out and to train and utilize 
skilled observers. Funding for such innovations only awaits the presentation 
of the idea. The problem rests in the refinement of the theoretical con- 
ceptualization and the procedures and not in securing the equipment, time, 
or personnel. 

The instructional interview can be a valuable research instrument. Its 
flexibility, the opportunity it provides for intensive study of the individual, 
the richness of observation it permits— all are important for the exploration 
of educational attainment in special programs aimed to help the disadvan- 
taged learner. 

In addition to its use as a research device, the instructional interview 
can be employed 1) for diagnosing the current status of the learner; 2) as 
an aid in constructing ‘lesson plans” or strategies on preparation for teach- 
ing 3) as an actual teaching device or lesson; and 4) perhaps most impor- 
tantly, for the underachieving pupil, as a device for pushing children to the 
limit of their understanding. The instructional interview does lack controls 
and built-in self-corrective devices. It is not a substitute for the controlled 
experiment And it does assume that the teacher with a classroom aid or as 
a member of a teaching team has tape recorder and time available to employ 
this individualized approach to learning. 

Recapitulation 

Teachers of disadvantaged learners feel the strong need of special teach- 
ing strategies for dealing with the youngsters who come from deprived 
homes and neighborhoods. But the current status of pedagogic research and 
inference offers no prescription applying to the learning difficulties and 
academic failure of youth who come from the lower socioeconomic strata 
of American society. Hence it is suggested that the teacher act as his own 
researcher to inventory the needs and to study the learning processes and 
products of his pupils via the instructional interview. 

For a long time now, the American public schools have been able to 
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coast and get away with poor teaching by depending on the motivated and 
reinforced middle-class pupil and parent. In sharp contrast, the disadvan- 
taged child is completely dependent upon instruction and thus is sure to 
show up poor teaching. In this sense, improving instruction with the dis- 
advantaged learners can spill over and benefit the more favored sections of 
the learning community. 



•;£* Learning Disabilities and Remediation 
in Disadvantaged Children 

EDITH H. GROTBERG 


The present review is concerned primarily with research on factors asso- 
ciated with learning disabilities and remediation among disadvantaged chil- 
dren. These factors include intelligence; school achievement; reading retarda- 
tion; linguistics and language patterns; perception, conception, cognition, and 
vocabulary; and cumulative effects of social and cultural background. 

On the basis of the foregoing, suggestions are made for the develop- 
ment of a theoretical system within which research on remediation is 
examined. Research on remediation includes programs, experiments, and 
some consideration of the role of the teacher. Finally, the review discusses 
limitations of present studies and suggests directions for future research. 

Learning Disabilities 

Intelligence 

Research consistently reveals that disadvantaged children generally have 
lower IQ scores as measured by standardized intelligence tests. Deutsch 
and Brown (1964) conducted an important study with 543 urban public 
school children stratified by race, grade level, and social class. The Level I 
Primary Battery of the Lorge-Thomdike Intelligence Test was used for 
the first-grade classes, and Level III was used for the fifth-grade classes. 
Both forms are essentially nonverbal. The authors found no significant 
differences in IQ scores between first-grade and fifth-grade children. Highly 
significant differences were found, however, both between scores of Negro 
and white children and between class levels. Further, IQ differences con- 
tinued between races in different class levels, with the differences increasing 
as the class level became higher. 

The racial aspect of intelligence continues to raise the nature-nurture 
controversy. Sbuey (195S) referred to 72 studies in which a total of 36,000 
Negro children were tested, and the average IQ was determined to be 85, 
strongly suggesting to her a genetic difference. KUnebcrg (1963), on the 
oilier hand, interpreted the studies to suggest environmental determinants 

Reprinted with pemur.wtx from Review ©f Educational Research, Volume 35, No. 5 
(Decanter 196$), pp. 415-125. Copyright by American Educational Research Association. 
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of IQ variations. Anastasi (1958) pointed out that referring to mean 
differences between races is misleading. She indicated that if 30 per cent of 
the Negroes reach or exceed the white median, the percentage who reach 
or exceed the lowest score of the white group will be approximately 99. 
Edmonds (1962) similarly warned against using median scores (o compare 
racial groups. Distribution scores arc more meaningful, according to these 
authors, and reveal fewer differences between races than appear when com- 
paring mean or median scores. They emphasized the point that differences 
within the races far exceed differences between the races. 

While current research tends to stress the environmental determinants 
of differences between races, there is evidence of new approaches to person- 
environment interaction, discussed below in the section on formulations of 
a theoretical framework, which may provide a new frame of reference 
more consistent with the reality of human behavior and more productive 
of research on learning disabilities and remediation among disadvantaged 
children. 

Following the environmental emphasis of Klineberg, however, evidence 
is provided to support the contention that IQ scores can be changed by 
changes in environment such as migration, acculturation, and special 
educational programs. Thus, Lee (1951) reported that the IQ scores of 
Negro children migrating from the South to Philadelphia improved steadily 
and significantly with length of residence in the Northern metropolis. 
Klineberg (1963) reported similar continuous gains in IQ scores of South* 
em Negro children who moved to New York City. These gains were due, 
presumably, to acculturation. Brazziel and Terrell (1962) reported an 
experiment with 26 Negro first-grade children in Tennessee, where scores 
on IQ tests and on the Metropolitan Readiness Test rose to national 
averages as a result of involving parents and children in a six-wcck enrich- 
ment program including (a) readiness materials, (b) intensified activities 
to develop perception, vocabulary, word reasoning, and ability and will to 
follow directions, plus (c) conferences and regular meetings with the 
parents. In contrast, scores for the control groups remained significantly 
below those for the experimental group on the Metropolitan Readiness Test. 
While control group 10 tests were not included for comparison, the authors 
stated that the mean IQ score of the experimental group (106.5) was 16 
peSstr shore )he gfiw.oJ zrperlaiiow fxv chMrert AUboi^b 

the results of the overall program arc impressive, the authors did not isolate 
or control variables sufficiently to determine what in the program caused 
the shift in test performances. Dculsch (1964a) reported similar increases 
in IQ scores among preschool children as a result of the preschool nursery 
programs which he initiated in New York 

Questions about the validity of intelligence tats continue to be raised. 
Tests specially designed to be culture free or culture fair in order to measure 
more accurately the intelligence of disadvantaged children have not pro- 
duced anticipated results. Disadvantaged children do no better on the special 
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tests than they do on the more conventional intelligence tests (Stablrin, 
Willey, and Thompson, 1961). Edwards (1965) suggested that intelligence 
tests measure achieved functional capacity and have value accordingly. 
Deutsch and others (1964) provided suggestions for testing minority group 
children, emphasizing the value of nationally standardized tests to highlight 
differences in performance and to provide the pertinent information on 
educational deficiencies in minority groups. 

School Achievement 

There axe disadvantaged groups other than racial groups which have 
learning disabilities as determined by lack of adequate school achievement 
These groups include school dropouts, children of migrant workers, and 
to some extent rural children. 

Dreger and Miller (1960), in a comprehensive report comparing school 
achievement levels of Negro and white children in the United States, re- 
ported generally lower achievement among Negroes. School dropouts, a 
group not limited by race, consistently demonstrate poor school achieve- 
ment Williams (1963), reporting on Maryland dropouts, stated that 56.5 
per cent of the dropouts had not achieved according to their abilities. This 
figure applied to those of average or above average ability as well as those 
with below average ability. In terms of course failure, 47.5 per cent were 
failing three or more subjects during the semester they left school, lire U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Economic Research Service (1962) reported an association 
between school achievement and graduation from high school. In the 
bottom quartile of academic achievement 20.1 per cent dropped out of 
school as compared to 5.3 per cent of the top qnartfle. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education (1962) 
reported that more than half of the children of migrant workers are 
retarded educationally from one to four years. Among rural dropouts in 
Louisiana, Bertrand (1962) found a significant difference in academic 
achievement between the dropouts and the youths in school, even though 
there was no significant difference in intelligence. He suggested that a 
number of factors contributed to the dropout problem of rural youth: 
traveling distances, reduced participation in school activities, lower school 
achievement, lower expectations from the teachers, and the low socio- 
economic standing of parents. 

Folkman (1962), in examining the progress of 2,200 rural and urban 
students entering Iowa State University in the fall of 1955, found that 
while rural students rated slightly above their urban classmates on their 
high school grade point average and on thdr percentile rank in the high 
school graduating class, they fell considerably below the urban students on 
the college entrance examinations. The major reason for these lower scores 
appeared to be deficiencies, particularly in mathematics. 
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Reading and Related Factors 

Reading Retardation 

While reading retardation is related to school failure, reading retarda- 
tion needs closer examination, since it provides an avenue for determining 
more specifically the patterns of experience and learning which are character- 
istic of reading retardation and related school failure. The path is one of 
locating and studying predecessors to reading retardation. Reading retarda- 
tion is a conspicuous variable and one which school systems use consistently 
for educational planning, for evaluation of school curricula and teaching, 
and for predicting future success or failure of students. In studying a large 
Midwestern metropolis, Sexton (1961) found that mean achievement scores 
favored the higher income groups increasingly from grade to grade, and that 
the lowest scores of tire lower income children consistently occurred in the 
reading portions of the tests. Arithmetic and work skills tended to be higher, 
suggesting that lower class children are especially disadvantaged verbally. 
Barton (1963) found a consistent relationship between socioeconomic level 
and progress in reading. In a number of studies of reading retardation among 
selected groups, retardation was found to be most pronounced among school 
dropouts (U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1960), 
children of migrant workers (U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, 1962), and children from the lower classes in 
general (Deutsch, 196-lb). 

Linguistics and Language Patterns 

Research pursued in die area of linguistics and language patterns reflects 
an assumed conflict between the language structure and patterns which 
disadvantaged children acquire early in their development and the subse- 
quent different language structure and patterns of the schools. 

Bernstein (1960) provided basic information concerning social class 
and linguistic behavior. Stud)ing English families, he found two distinct 
types of language significantly related to class membership. The lower class 
used a restricted form and the middle class used an elaborated form. Tire 
elaborated form was more consistent with school and textbook language. 
Bernstein (1959) determined in his studies that lower class speech in 
English families is not only different from middle and upper class speech 
but is deficient for educational purposes. 

An important study of American children was conducted by Loban 
(1964). Using a stratified sample of 338 children in the kindergarten 
through the sixth grade from the Oakland, California, public schools, he 
attempted to describe accurately the use and control of language, the 
effectiveness in communication, and the relationships among the subjects' 
oral, written, and reading uses of language. The findings' rexealed that 
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except for linKng-verb patterns and the use of partial expressions or in- 
complete sentences, the differences in structural patterns tended to be small 
between the low and high socioeconomic groups. Very important differences, 
however, did appear in the dexterity with which subjects used elements 
within the structured patterns: the high socioeconomic group used more 
clauses, infinitives, and verbals than did the low socioeconomic group. Read- 
ing, writing, listening, and oral language showed a positive interrelationship 
and also a positive relationship with socioeconomic group. Templin (1958) 
reported a similar relationship between sentence length and complexity of 
sentence structure with socioeconomic level. 

Frazier (1964), as a result of extensive research, suggested three kinds 
of underdeveloped language found among disadvantaged children with 
learning disabilities: (a) true verbal destitution, that is, there is actually 
less language; (b) full but nonstandard language development, that is, the 
language is highly developed but deviates sufficiently from standard English 
to require further language development; and (c) unconceptualized experi- 
ence and underdeveloped language, that is, the language is well developed, 
but in certain aspects of experience valued by the school there may have been 
no occasion to verbalize meanings. These findings suggest that there might 
well be different kinds of language development among disadvantaged 
children. 

Newton (1964), interpreting the data from structural linguistics, sub- 
mitted the following premises as important in attempts to aid language 
development of disadvantaged children: (a) Oral language is the kingpin 
of the communicative arts, (b) Written language is a conventionalized, 
coded representation of vocal language, (c) Language development and use 
have a universal sequence, that is, listening, speaking, reading then writing, 
(d) Vocabularies for listening, speaking, reading, and writing vary markedly, 
(c) Structural arrangements are learned unconsciously in infancy and early 
childhood through auditory perception and vocal imitation. 

Since deficiencies in language skills and language development appear 
to be characteristic of disadvantaged children with learning disabilities, the 
reviewer has included an examination of the research pertaining to more 
basic factors in language development in an attempt to determine their 
relationship to learning disabilities among disadvantaged children. 

Perception, Conception, Cognition, and Vocabulary 

Deutsch (1963) found through experimentation that disadvantaged 
children have inferior auditory discrimination, visual discrimination, time 
concepts, and number concepts. He found no physical defects of eyes, ears, 
or brain. The deficiencies were attributed to inferior habits of hearing, 
seeing, and thinking. He postulated that these children were deprived of 
sufficient variety of stimuli to which they were maturationally capable of 
responding and were therefore less prepared for school learning. Christine 
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and Christine (1964) indicated the relationship of auditory discrimination 
to articulatory defects and reading retardation. Bruner (1961) reported, as 
a result of his studies of cognitive consequences of sensory deprivation, 
that children so deprived are handicapped not only in constructing models 
of the environment but also in developing strategies for evaluating informa- 
tion. Russell (1954) suggested from his studies that concept and language 
development — that is, “meaning-ideas” and "word-ideas” — develop simulta- 
neously and pointed out the consequent importance of teaching disadvantaged 
children concepts and language at the same time. 

Figurcl (1964), examining vocabulary differences between disadvan- 
taged children and the middle class population, reported that in second 
grade the vocabulary of disadvantaged children was approximately one third 
that of middle class children and that in sixth grade the vocabulary was 
approximately one half. He stated further that second-grade children in 
slum areas knew fewer than half of the words in the vocabulary of middle 
class preschool children. Specifically, words such as sink, chimney, honey, 
beef, and sandwich were learned one or two years later by disadvantaged 
children. He pointed out, however, that some disadvantaged children did 
have rather large vocabularies but that these were not appropriate or ade- 
quate for school. His findings support Frazier’s findings described above. 

Cumulative Effects of Social and Cultural Background 

As a result of the recent attention focused on social and economic 
ber of a lower class was a greater determinant of low achievement and low 
IQ scores than was race, but that race increasingly became a determinant 
as the class level went up. Froe (1964), looking at social and cultural 
background and race factors, found that Negro entering college freshmen 
tested below white entering college freshmen in all aptitude and achievement 
tests, even after the college selection process had operated. He concluded that 
the selection hypothesis needs reexamination and that the subculture from 
which Negro children come leaves them with many learning disadvantages 
which they take to college. Newton (1960) described the language deficiencies 
of Negro entering college freshmen as including limited vocabularies, dcBcicnt 
use of descriptive or qualifying words, and inability to comprehend figurative 
language. The evidence for continued decline in aptitude and achievement 
test scores of disadvantaged children aver the years, regardless af race, is con- 
sistent in research (Masland, Sarason, and Gladwin, 1958). 

Career choices of rural youth were examined by Burchinal (1962). 
Not only are rural youth less well prepared for college than are urban 
youth, but he found fewer rural youth with college plans. He concluded 
that educational aspirations of farm children, regardless of sex, intellectual 
ability, or family status, usually were lower than those of comparable 
children from rural non farm or urban homes. The U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, and U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
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Economic Research Service (1962) reported that in 1960 about one third 
of all rural high school graduates were enrolled in college as compared with 
almost half the urban graduates. These differences persisted when rural and 
urban youth were equated according to 12 af, d status levels of their 
families. 

Factors associated with learning disabilities of disadvantaged children 
are identifiable, but they operate neither independently nor with a clearly 
predictable pattern. As has been indicated thus far, race is not sufficient 
to determine learning disabilities, since farm youth and migrant children 
indicate similar disabilities. Class is not sufficient to predict learning dis- 
abilities, since dropouts come from all classes and consistently reveal learn- 
ing disabilities as measured by poor school achievement In order to 
understand these research findings, it seems necessary to formulate a theoreti- 
cal framework within which findings become more meaningful and also to 
provide guidelines for future research on learning disabilities and remediation 
among disadvantaged children. 

Formulations of a Theoretical Framework 

The problems of understanding learning disabilities among disadvan- 
taged children and of providing for remediation require a theoretical frame- 
work that permits an examination of the social context, an examination of 
the individual in that context, and an examination of the developmental 
level of the individual at any given time. Gordon ( 1964) and Deutsch and 
Brown (1964) have provided the beginnings of such a theoretical framework. 

Gordon provided an interactionist or reflective position to describe 
learning disabilities among disadvantaged children. This position holds that 
all organized patterned behaviors are reflections of interaction between the 
organism and its environment: learning disabilities of disadvantaged children 
result from continuous interactions between the person and his environment 
that produce unproductive and inappropriate behavioral patterns or re- 
sponses. Diagnosis and remediation of these responses and patterns are 
considered necessary in order to bring about more appropriate and productive 
behavior. Deutsch and Brown (1964), following a similar interactionist 
position, suggested making analyses of social environmental factors, of 
social class components, and of the interaction of the two. Further, they 
suggested the analysis of the various developmental dimensions but were 
not so clear in describing these factors as they were in describing the social 
environmental factors- Hunt (1961) focused more directly and clearly on the 
developmental dimensions and emphasized the hierarchical and sequential 
arrangement and development of intellectual capacities. He stressed further 
the importance of determining where the learner is in the developmental 
configuration as be interacts with the environment. Chilman (1965) pur- 
sued the dimensions of development still further by suggesting the concept 
of maturity as it relates to development, and posed the question of whether 
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learning disabilities of disadvantaged children are more the result of develop- 
mental immaturity than of discrete differences in development. She cited the 
fact that disadvantaged children, for example, have a pragmatic, concrete, 
personal, and physical learning style, that is, the style of the immature 
penon, Jordan (1964) described in great detail the developmental basis for 
learning disabilities. 

The preceding discussion reflects the beginnings of a theoretical frame- 
work. The formulations need further examination and development, but 
they promise to provide opportunity for more realistic and significant re- 
search consistent with the best knowledge already available about human 
behavior. 

Programs for Remediation 

Programs with a Limited Research Base 

While numerous programs of remediation of learning disabilities are 
in progress (Jewett; Mersand, and Gunderson, 1964; U.S. Department of 
I leal til, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 1963; Fassow, 1963; 
St3uffcr, 1965), most arc limited in their research aspects. Where research 
designs are reported, final analyses of data are too often missing. The 
urgency to provide progress reports of programs is understandable, but 
the lack of research results is disappointing. The next lew years, however, 
should witness the completion of data analyses of many programs currently 
in progress. 

Research studies with anything more than a broad description of the 
characteristics of disadvantaged children as the basis for research on learn- 
ing disabilities are disappointingly few. Personal experiences on the one 
hand provide many beliefs about disadvantaged children (Riessman, 1963); 
sentimental notions about disadvantaged children on the other hand 
obscure facts and lead persons to emphasize that there are only cultural 
differences between groups, thereby denying the concept of disadvantaged 
(Smiley, 1964). These approaches rely on a few isolated cases to demon- 
strate the equality, uniqueness, or even superiority of learning in disad- 
vantaged children. While they dramatically draw much needed attention to 
the disadvantaged, they obscure the realities of the tremendous problems 
of learning disabilities and remediation among disadvantaged children. 

Research-Based Programs 

Three kinds of programs are selected to illustrate research-based pro- 
grams which have demonstrated some success in remedying learning dis- 
abilities among disadvantaged children: guidance programs, programs using i 
special materials, and programs using available remedial and developmental 
materials under the direction of effective teachers. 
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Brazzid and Terrell (1962) used a guidance approach in a readiness 
program for Negro first graders with the results that IQ scores and readiness 
scores approached a normal curve distribution. Schreiber (1960) reported 
significant gains in reading scores, arithmetic scores, school attendance, and 
IQ scores as a result of a total school program emphasizing guidance. This 
Higher Horizons program started at the junior high school level and con- 
tinued through senior high school. Scully (1964) gave a more detailed 
account of the guidance aspect of the pilot study which led to the Higher 
Horizons program. 

Programs of remediation using specially designed materials are re- 
ported by Woolman (1964), who introduced special programed techniques 
and materials in the Accelerated Progressive Choice Reading Program. 
According to Woolman, the APCR Program is designed to permit each 
student to progress at his own rate of speed, rues materials which are 
directed to the interests and values of the population, and provides a 
detailed step-by-step procedure. The program is adaptable to any setting and 
a minimum of teacher participation is possible because the program is 
based primarily on special materials. An average gain of 1.28 years was re- 
ported among disadvantaged youth in Washington Action for Youth groups 
after only 40 hours of instruction. Whipple (1964) has designed special 
multicultural primers for disadvantaged children in Detroit and reports 
significant gains in reading as a result of their use. 

The largest number of programs are those based on the use of avail- 
able remedial and developmental materials by effective teachers. These 
include clinical organization, reported by Cohn (1965): consultant help 
from remedial and developmental specialists for the classroom teacher, 
reported by Johnson and Kress (1965); and experiments with selected 
students, reported by Grotberg (1965). Grotberg found that after 30 hours 
of instruction 35 disadvantaged ninth-grade boys ranging in age from 14 to 
17 raised their reading scores by an average of 1.5 years when effective 
teachers drawing on available materials used an intensive remedial and 
developmental approach. 

Role of the Teacher 

The most disappointing gap in research is in the area of the role of 
the teacher in remediation of learning disabilities among disadvantaged 
children. The literature is replete with discussions of what a teacher should 
be and do, but very few of the suggestions or conclusions are supported 
by research evidence. One notable exception is the research conducted by 
Gottlieb (1964). He examined the important factors in teacher-student rela- 
tionships and concluded that the student must see that his goals are the 
same as those of his teacher and that the teacher has both the ability and 
the desire to help him attain his goals. These factors were obtained by factor 
analysis. Gottlieb further found that Negro high school students see a 
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significantly greater discrepancy between their goals and those they believe 
are held by the teacher, and that socioeconomically lower youth, especially 
Negro youth, are least like ly to perceive the teacher as wanting to help them 
reach their goals. All of these findings were statistically significant. 

Burchinal (3962) indicated the importance of the role of the teacher 
when he reported that rural youth cite school- related persons as second 
only to their parents in influencing their occupational choices. Negative 
attitudes of teachers toward disadvantaged children have been studied by 
Davidson and Lang (I960), Groff (1963), and Rich (I960), but to date 
no research has appeared to measure effects of changed attitudes of teachers 
on remediation of learning disabilities. 

Clearly, the teacher plays an important role in the life of students, but 
what it is and how it contributes to remediation of learning disabilities 
among disadvantaged children is not clear. Research in this area is greatly 
needed. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Research on learning disabilities and remediation among disadvan- 
taged children is concerned mainly with factors associated with learning 
disabilities and remediation. A path may be made leading from intelligence 
variations to the racial and social factors affecting learning and then to 
school achievement. There one may follow the research to reading retarda- 
tion, and further on to factors of perception, conception, cognition, and 
vocabulary as they affect language development and learning. Tire cumula- 
tive effects of social and cultural background provide further information 
about learning disabilities of disadvantaged children. Examining the re- 
search on these factors, one is led inevitably to the conclusions that a new 
theoretical framework is necessary to provide guidelines for further research 
and to permit more accurate interpretation of present research. Tire formu- 
lation of such a theoretical framework is suggested. 

Many reports on remediation programs are incomplete and limited in 
research data. The tendencies to be excited, committed, and deeply involved 
in the problems of disadvantaged children often obscure the need to provide 
research evidence for others who wish to build on past research. Research 
begets research. Much wasted time, effort, and money have been invested 
in activities which have had little value, if any, to those outside of a given 
project, primarily because little attempt was made to maintain high quality 
in research designs, controls, and analyses. Tire research reviewed here was 
selected because of its appropriate research design and methodology or be- 
cause it contributes to clarification of assumptions, postulates, and theoretical 
concepts. 

Research on the role of the teacher in remediation of learning dis- ' 
abilities among disadvantaged children is meager, a fact not inconsistent 
with research on teachers as a professional group. It is still not dear wliat 
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qualities or combinations of qualities are best in a teacher and what methods 
or techniques promise best results in learning. A little research has been 
done — much more is needed. 
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*•* Characteristics of the Culturally Disadvantaged 

Chil d 

MILLARD H. BLACK 


Who is the educationally or culturally disadvantaged child? What are 
his characteristics? What are some of the factors Df his environment which 
affect his educational achievement? These questions, together with a deter- 
mination of procedures which will compensate for or ameliorate his dis- 
advantage, are areas of great and grave concern, not only in Chicago, Los 
Angeles, New York, and other great dries, but in many other areas which 
are in economic and social transition. 

Who is the educationally or culturally disadvantaged child? The answer 
varies from state to state, from city to dty. He lives not only in the central 
area of our great cities. One southern governor in January 1964 declared that 
20 per cent of the citizens of his state can ndther read nor write, that 50 
per cent of the state’s young people fad to complete high school. The dis- 
advantaged child is of no single race or color: poverty, delinquency, failure 
to achieve the goals established by the main stream of society are shared by 
peoples of all colors and national origins. 

The disadvantaged individual may derive from a culture which is rich 
in its own tradition, but which no longer prepares its members for successful 
paitidpation in sodety. The change in economic patterns apparent over the 
past half-century was intensified by World War II. People from submarginal 
farms have been forced into dries, while in the dries jobs for the unskilled 
are decreasing. Thousands have learned that their older ways of life no 
longer are effective. 

What are the characteristics of the culturally disadvantaged child? He 
is no stranger to failure and to the fear that continued failure engenders. 
He knows the fear of being overpowered by teachers who are ignorant of the 
culture and mores of bis society, and who may not expect success of him. 
He fears lack of recognition and understanding from teachers whose back- 
grounds are totally dissimilar and who either misinterpret or fail to recognize 
many of his efforts to achieve and to accommodate himself to demands 
which are basically alien. 

Riessman (8) describes these characteristics of the deprived individual: 
(I) is relatively slow at cognitive tasks, hut not stupid; (2) appears to leam 
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most readily through a physical, concrete approach (often is slow, but may 
be persistent when the content is meaningful and valued); ( 3 ) often appears 
to be anti-intellectual, pragmatic rather than theoretical; ( 4 ) is traditional, 
superstitious, and somewhat religious in a traditional sense; (5) is from a 
male-centered culture, except for a major section of the Negro subculture; 

( 6 ) is inflexible and not open to reason about many of his beliefs (morality, 
diet, family polarity, and educational practice are examples of these beliefs); 

(7) feels alienated from the larger social structure, with resultant frustration; 

( 8 ) holds others to blame for his misfortunes; (9) values masculinity and 
attendant action, viewing intellectual activities as unmasculinc; ( 10 ) ap- 
preciates knowledge for its practical, vocational ends, but rarely values it for 
its own sake; ( 11 ) desires a better standard of living, with personal comforts 
for himself and his family, but does not wish to adopt a middle-class way of 
life; ( 12 ) is deficient in auditory attention and interpretation skills; 
(13) reads ineffectively and is deficient in the communication skills generally, 
has wide areas of ignorance, and often is suggestible, although he may be 
suspicious of innovations. Other delimiting characteristics reported by 
Riessman have been included among the factors discussed in later para- 
graphs. 

In assessing some of the strengths of this group of children, Riessman 
describes them as: ( 1 ) being relatively free of the strains which accompany 
competitiveness and the need to establish oneself as an individual; ( 2 ) hav- 
ing the cooperativencss and mutual aid which marks an extended family; 
(3) being free of self-blame; (4) enjoying other members of the family and 
not competing with them; (5) having the security deriving from an extended 
family and a traditional outlook; ( 6 ) enjoying games, music, sports, and 
cars. 

The following factors, reflecting the conclusions of many persons who 
have studied the causes and results of cultural disadvantage, are believed by 
Dr. Newton S. Metfessel ( 6 ) to be operative in tire lives of children from 
disadvantaged homes.* Tire grouping of these factors and the remarks rela- 
tive to them are the work of this writer. 

Language factors. One such grouping may be termed language factors: 

1. Culturally disadvantaged children understand more language than 
they use. This comparison between understanding and usage does not imply 
a wide hearing or understanding vocabulary. Figurel (5) reports that at 
grade two the vocabulary of such children is approximately one-third that of 
normal children, while at grade six it is about one-half. 

2. Culturally disadvantaged children frequently use a great many words 
with fair precision, but not those words representative of the school culture. 
Figurel states tliat ‘less than half of the words in the vocabulary of pre- 
school children are known by second-grade children in slum areas." He also 

• Reported with the pemiisa'on of Dr. Metfessel. Director of the Center for die 
Study of the Education of Disadvantaged Youth at tire University of Southern California. 
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states that "common name words, such as sinfc, chimney, honey, beef, and 
sandwich ate learned by culturally disadvantaged children one or two years 
later than by other children." 

3. Culturally disadvantaged children frequently arc crippled in lan- 
guage development because they do not perceive the concept that objects 
have names, and that the same objects may have different names. The 
impoverished economic conditions under which these pupils arc reared, with 
a scarcity of objects of all types, and the absence of discussion which charac- 
terizes communication in the substandard home prejudice against the devel- 
opment of labels and of the concept of a specific name (or names) for 
everything. 

4. Culturally disadvantaged kindergarten children use fewer words with 
less variety to express themselves than do kindergarten children of socio- 
economic classes. The use of language by the child chiefly to express his 
concrete needs, and by parents and other adults to command the child to 
perform some function, may contribute to the severe limitation of self- 
expression. 

5. Culturally disadvantaged children use a significantly smaller propor- 
tion of mature sentence structures, such as compound, complex, and more 
elaborate constructions. This is not limited to the non-English speaking 
child, but occurs among most children who come from culturally disad- 
vantaged areas. 

6. Culturally disadvantaged children lcam less from what they hear 
than do middle-class children. The importance of teaching all children the 
skills of listening has often been pointed out This appears to be particularly 
true for disadvantaged children, who come from a milieu in which the radio, 
television, and the sounds made by many people living in crowded quarters 
provide a background of noise from which the individual must retreat. 

Learning patterns. The next grouping of the factors assembled by 
Metfessel have to do with learning patterns: 

1. Culturally disadvantaged children tend to lcam more readily by 
inductive than by deductive approaches. It appears reasonable to assume 
that low self-esteem, induced by long economic deprivation, discrimination, 
or both, may cause pupils to distrust their own judgment or conclusions; they 
need the support of an authoritarian figure in the classroom. The difficulties 
in using a discovery technique in teaching disadvantaged pupils are obvious- 

2. Culturally disadvantaged children generally are unaccustomed to 
"insight building" by external use of lectures and discussions at home. In 
homes where families are preoccupied with supplying the elemental needs, 
there may he little opportunity to help children leam the techniques of 
discussion or to move from observation to conclusions. Deutsch (3) reports 
that “the lower class home is not verbally oriented," and the result is a 
diminution of the child’s general level of responsiveness. 

3. Culturally disadvantaged children are frequently symbolically dc- 
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priced; for example, imaginary playmates arc much less acceptable to the 
parent* of culturally disadvantaged children when compared to their middle* 
claw cuunlcqurti. 'Hie average middle-class patent appears to accept the 
imaginations of his children, whether or not he understands their educational 
arid psjcho’ogical import. On the other hand, parents from less affluent 
circumstances tend to look upon such imagining, even in very young children, 
as ‘'lying** and to punish when it » observed. 

4. Culturally disadvantaged children need to see concrete application 
of vvhat is learned tn immediate sensory and topical satisfaction. This is of 
particular importance in a school culture in which primary emphasis is 
placed on long term goals, which can be met only by foregoing immediate 
satisfactions. ’live imjxrrtincc of a series of well defined instructional tasks 
and attendant goats, continued verbalization, and frequent evaluation of 
progress is implied by tins factor. 

5. Culturally disadvantaged children tend to have poor attention span 
and consequently experience difficulty in following the orders of a teacher. 
Several authorities have repoitcd the great amount of time children spend 
listening in the classroom. Research shows tlut pupils “tune in and out" on 
the teacher, supplying from context and from (heir own experience much 
tlut they mist during these brief periods of inattention. The lack of con- 
nected discourse and generally inadequate communication pioctsscs in the 
diudsantaged home foster the inability of children to attend. This environ- 
mental deficiency it reinforced by differences in the vocabulary and syntax 
used in the classroom and in the home. Tire pupil whose cultural back- 
ground is the same as that of the teacher is in a position to supply through 
context much tlut he may have missed during intermittent penodr of inat- 
tention. The spaiscnas of furnishings in the homes of the very poor, the 
general drab visual quality of the environment, lend to deny the pupil 
needed exercise in organization, perception, and reorganization of the objects 
m the cm i ion men t. 

ftcjJmm (or instruction. Four additional factors included by Met- 
fesscl arc related to lliis concept: 

1. The culturally disadvantaged child often is characterized hy signifi- 
cant gaps in knowledge and learning. Entering school from a background 
which has not adequately prepared him for success in a traditional cur- 
riculum, the pupil participates in communication procedures and patterns 
alien to him. These disadvantages arc multiplied by frequent changes of 
residence and school, particularly in the lower grides. 

2. Culturally disadvantaged children generally have had little experi- 
ence of receiving approval for success in a task. Dom into a community in 
which relatively few adults have been successful in school, the disadvantaged 
child liardiy can be expected to be self-motivated in his work in the class- 
room. Tie teacher's commonest motivation — "You read that well, John," or 
"Maty, that was a good report"— fails with this pupil because he has rarely 
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experienced praise in his home. Lack of responsibility in the home is not 
to be inferred. Child care and housekeeping tasks arc assumed regularly and 
successfully by many of these children who are not yet in their teens. 

3. Culturally disadvantaged children are characterized by narrow 
experience outside the home. Children’s participation in activities which 
are assumed by almost every teacher may be nonexistent among lowest* 
income groups. Without background to promote understanding, how much 
will the pupil gain from studying about these activities? 

4. Culturally deprived children have very little concept of relative 
size. Limited in the communication skills, deprived of many experiences 
which help to build concepts of things to which he must react in the 
classroom, comprehension of much about which he studies will be severely 
limited. 

School behavior. Three factors are directly related to behavior in 
school: 


1. Culturally deprived children generally are unaware of the “ground 
rules” for success in school. The ignorance of how to be successful does 
not imply unawareness of the values of education. Although their reasons 
may differ from those given by persons in other social groups, many adults 
and adolescents among low income groups express their need for education. 

2. Culturally disadvantaged children frequently end the reading habit 
before it is begun. Metfessel continues, saying that "the cycle of skill 
mastery which demands that successful experiences generate more motivation 
to read which in turn generates levels of skill sufficient to prevent discour- 
agement, and so on, may be easily reversed in direction and end the reading 
habit prior to its beginning." Books, magazines, and newspapers arc more 
easily dispensable than food and clothing; among very low income groups 
they do not represent necessities. 


3. Culturally disadvantaged children are placed at a marked disadvan- 
tage in timed test situations. Efforts to apply objective measures to almost 
every phase of school interest and activity have doubtful value for the 
children from a very low income home. Accurate determination of his 
potenbal and his achievement must be obtained through some technique 
which does not penalize him with rigidly defined time limitations. 

4. Culturally disadvantaged children need assistance in perceiving an 
adult as a person of whom you ask questions and receive answers. The 
powing tendency of teachers to act as directors of classroom activity and 
to perceive themselves as resource persons implies an area in which cul- 
turally disadvantaged children will need specific help. They must be helped 
to accmnmodate themselves to an adult role which is unfamiliar to them. 

v 7a ar . e i ^ he characteristics of a disadvantaged area? We can round 
f° n i° f ° Ut CuIt . UraIly Advantaged children by citing some 
? 3 1 fS e area in Los Angeles County, which appear to be 

ttTT* ,° f °ff Veiy Iow ^ ««. Agencies which 
are seeking to ameliorate cultural disadvantage state that in this area: (1) 
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the percentage of broken homes is almost three times that of the total 
county, (2) family income is 25 per cent below the county median; (3) 
population density is approximately double that of the entire county; (4) 
housing is substandard, and continues to decline in quality; (5) the school 
dropout rate is 2.2 times as large as tire average of the city, and (6) jouth 
delinquency rates are higher in almost all offense categories than for the 
county generally. 
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•$ Teaching Decision-Making to the Disadvantaged 

CATHERINE CAVANAGH AND DOROTHY Z. PRICE 


This study has attempted to develop a theoretical rationale for the 
methods by which information may be communicated to disadvan- 
taged groups as a basis for finding effective means for teaching abstract 
ideas such as the decision-making process. 


As a Result of the recent attention focused on social and economic 
problems related to poverty, efforts to improve services to the disadvantaged 
have increased. From these efforts has come a large amount of literature 
describing characteristics of the disadvantaged and methods of reaching 
and working with them. However, there are large gaps in research-based 
knowledge. Furthermore, many of the methods which have been employed 
to communicate with the disadvantaged have evolved more or less hap- 
hazardly without being based on an mteigration of what is known about 
the disadvantaged and the subject to be communicated. In this study, 
such an integration was the basis for formulation hypotheses relevant 
to communicating with, disadvantaged families. 

Because more effort has been expended to teach physical homemaking 
skills rather than abstract ideas to the disadvantaged, the concern of this 
study was the communication of an abstract idea. The problem was 
limited to formulation of hypotheses relevant to communicating the im- 
portance of financial decision-making to young disadvantaged families. 
Disadvantaged families were defined as those who are poor or near poor 
according to the Social Security Administration Poverty Index. (The 
economy level of the Index is developed by family size and farm-nonfarm 
residence and centers around $3100 fora four-person household.) In addition, 
the adults possess a high school education or less and are not members of 
community organizations. Families in the establishment phase of the family 
life cycle whose heads were between 14 and 24 years of age were considered 
young families. It was assumed that anyone can grasp the concept of the 
importance of decision-making if it is presented in a manner meaningful 
to him. 

Reprinted with permission of the authors and the publisher from the Journal of llomt 
Economics, Volume 60. No. 5 (May 1968). pp. 337-342. 
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Review of Literature 

Methods which have been employed to communicate with the disad- 
vantaged were reviewed. In addition, literature concerning both the unique 
characteristics of the disadvantaged young families and the importance of 
decision-making was surveyed in detail. Information obtained from an 
analysis of the relevant literature was integrated as a basis for formulation 
of hypotheses. Criteria employed by Schneider (1) were adopted in order 
to identify possible points of integration. These criteria include: congruity 
or lack of it, reinforcement or lack of it, connections, and interdependence. 


Young Disadvantaged Families and Decision-Making 

The distrust exhibited toward outsiders by many of the disadvantaged 
(2) implies that before any method of service may be initiated, rapport 
and trust must be established, probably through home visits, capitalizing 
on the preference of the disadvantaged for informal relationships (3). 
Although an informal setting and relationships are conducive to helping 
the disadvantaged, the situation should also be structured in order to clarify 
to the person bang helped what is expected of him in the learning experi- 
ence ( 4 ). Building on desire for fun and excitement appears to be an 
approach which suits an informal situation and which parallels the disad- 
vantaged person’s interest in breaking the monotony of daily living. A 
communication method built on this motive would avoid tire negative 
connotations which the disadvantaged often associate with formal education 
methods (5). 

Voluntary group membership is not common among the disadvantaged 
(6). It is unlikely that members of disadvantaged families would attend 
group meetings without encouragement; therefore, methods of communi- 
cating which do not require groups might be more effective, at least in 
the beginning. 

That disadvantaged young couples, like their parents (7), tend to 
have a limited time perspective is evidenced in their lack of phoning for 
marriage (8). Due to this limited time perspective, methods of communi- 
cating with the disadvantaged need to build on short-term experiences which 
could be gradually extended to experiences of longer duration. It has been 
found that the one-time, help session is ineffective (9); consequently, a 
series of short-term experiences related to a subject would probably better 
communicate the desired concepts. 

Bcsner has noted that the wife plays the major managerial role in 
disadvantaged families, in addition to having a high degree of power in 
financial decision-making (10). Therefore, methods for communicating 
information about these subjects should be directed toward her rather than 
the married pair. Presumably, young wives would be receptive to such aid, 
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since their developmental lasts relative to family financial management are 
closely tied to making decisions about spending the income (II). Also, it 
has been found that a major problem of teenage marriages, which frequently 
occur at this socioeconomic level (12), is financial difficulty (23). Early 
assistance with this developmental task may help young families to avert 
later problems— problems which accumulate or develop because of earlier 
decisions. 

Despite the indication that disadvantaged young wives could benefit 
from knowledge of financial decision-making, it seems unlikely that they 
would ask for aid with this subject. With their orientation to obtaining 
practical, easy solutions to everyday problems and with their lack of interest 
in theory and abstractions (14), they would be more likely to request help 
with a specific problem such as how to buy food. 

To stimulate interest in financial decision-making, knowledge of the 
importance of decision-making is needed; but such knowledge is often either 
assumed or ignored. Two concepts, the power (15) and transferability (16) 
of decision-making, appear to relate the importance of decision-making to 
the life style of the disadvantaged. Emphasis on the practical is congruent 
with the applicability (transferability) of decision-making to any financial 
problem— in fact, to any problem. Because the disadvantaged are typically 
problem-centered (17), it would be essential to communicate the impor- 
tance of decision-making in the context of financial problems which the 
homemaker is actually facing. Conscious judgment and selection of alter- 
natives in a financial problem situation provide a degree of power and con- 
trol over the income; at least some undesirable consequences may be 
avoided. If the disadvantaged were to experience the power of decision- 
making through some communication device, perhaps their feeling of 
poweriessness (18) to aSect the future would diminish. Although decision- 
making implies an orientation to the future, perhaps the feeling of power 
acquired from making decisions in short-term situations would lead to a 
longer time perspective. By building on the desire for new goods (19), it 
could be emphasized that by making conscious decisions, families could 
get more of what they want 

A major barrier to communicating the importance of decision-making 
to the disadvantaged is that the abstract ideas surrounding a problem are 
considered impractical; to the disadvantaged, it is the end result of action 
that counts (20). The importance of decision-making is clearly an abstract 
concept which appears to be incongruent with their physically oriented life 
style and lack of interest in introspection. Yet the concept is not as incon- 
gruous as it first seems to be. It has been noted by Riessman (21) that the 
problem-solving style of the disadvantaged involves physical action. He also 
suggests that introspection and abstraction can be kindled in the disadvan- 
taged if preceded by external stimuli. Apparently an effective method of 
communicating the importance of financial decision-making should involve 
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physical experience which leads to introspection and identification of the 
reasons for its importance. 

To parallel the one-track mode of thinking of the disadvantaged (22) 
and to avoid confusion, communication methods should be simple. The 
physically oriented, nonverbal language of the disadvantaged implies that 
communication methods directed toward them would he most effective if 
they included both verbal and nonverbal forms (that is, pictures, diagrams, 
etc.) of communication. The message would be more understandable to the 
disadvantaged if tire sentence structure and vocabulary were similar to theirs; 
for example, Bernstein (23) describes a language form which he asserts is 
characteristic of the lower classes. A more physically oriented word than 
"decision,” such as “pick” or “choose," might be more readily accepted 
by the disadvantaged. 

It may be concluded that methods for communication of the impor- 
tance of financial decision-making to the young disadvantaged homemaker 
must provide the individual with an opportunity to experience and/or view 
graphically the power and trasferability of financial decision-making. To be 
effective, the method should possess all or most of the following character- 
istics: ( 1 ) applicability in an informal situation, (2) no requirement of 
group activity, (3) short term, (4) physical involvement of the learner, (5) 
explicit structure, ( 6 ) nonverbal elements, and (7) vocabulary and language 
structure which the disadvantaged can understand. That rapport is estab- 
lished prior to use of the methods is assumed. 

Models for Examining Methods 

Alternative models — psychoanalytic and adult socialization— for view- 
ing programs for the disadvantaged were examined and tested by McBroom 
(2-f) with AFDC mothers. The psychoanalyticaUy based techniques referred 
to in her study emphasize psychological functioning; they are passive and per- 
missive in character. On the other hand, techniques based on adult sociali- 
zation theory focus on change in social roles and functioning in a group; 
they involve active teaching and invite participation, 

McBroora’s results indicated that, although neither model proved 
more helpful than the other, the kinds of acts classified as “socializing’' were 
found to be almost invariably helpful in the opinion of families receiving aid. 
These acta were directed toward teaching the family to anticipate, meet 
expectations, and function in various relationships. . 

Of the two models, . the adult socialization model seems more con- 
gruent with the style of the disadvantaged. Alone, the emphasis of the 
psychoanalytic model on introspection and its lack of structure are incon* 
giuent with the characteristics of the disadvantaged. The orientation of the 
adult socialization model, however, is toward change in roles through com- 
bining active manipulation of the environment with rewards. Attention is 
focused on externa! action as impetus to internal charges in people. Tills 
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framework corresponds to the physical, manipulative style of the disadvan- 
taged, as well as to their need for support of even small achievements. 

Because the focus of change is on role behavior in the family and the 
social network, the adult socialization theory may be applied to change in 
behavior in the managerial role of the homemaker and its influence on the 
social forces which affect her. Since decision-making is the key concept in 
financial management (25), the homemaker's recognition of the importance 
of financial decision-making should lead her to make more conscious deci- 
sions and thus change her role as financial manager. 

In methods utilizing the adult socialization framework, the worker 
is an active teacher, serves as a model, and invites participation. To be 
effective with the disadvantaged, such a role would need to be built on 3 
well-established rapport, trust, and an informal relationship — all of which 
have been identified as important in working with disadvantaged families. 
Explicit communication which makes clear the mutual expectations and 
responsibilities of both the worker and the client is harmonious with the 
desire of the disadvantaged for structured learning experiences. 

Consistent with the adult socialization model are "go-do” expeditions, 
demonstration, and role-playing, all of which have been employed with 
the disadvantaged. Games involving physical action could also he included. 
These communication methods can be called sociahzing methods because 
they focus on external action as impetus to change in behavior. 


Analysis of Specific Methods 

The importance of decision-making could probably be communicated 
to middle-class groups through nontechnical literature and discussion. With 
the disadvantaged, it is a different matter. While casy-to-rcad literature may 
be a useful adjunct to other methods of communicating with the disadvan- 
taged, it has been found to be ineffective as a single method (26). A major 
disadvantage of the use of reading matter is that it is not congruent with 
the disadvantaged person’s orientation to physical activity. 

Because discussion methods emphasize talking rather than doing, they 
may not appeal to the disadvantaged, who often view such techniques as 
impractical. As a single communication device, its focus on introspection 
and abstraction is inconsistent with the traits of the disadvantaged. 

Which put abslract concepts into nonverbal forms are 
SSw?!? 8 d *t 3d ^ nl i igcd penon ’ s language style. Such visuals would 
P ,™ „ l y U c ^ ccUve * supplementary teaching aids rather than as 
Uie tna|ot method of communicating the importance o( financial decision- 
nuung. Audiovisual techniques such as a filmed case study may be physically 
,“ra“7t - Sllmn 'f.' tttbospeclion and abstraction concerning the 
ZTaeri e ' dec “! on "” 1 ?"& ^ involves vicarious cspericnce rather 

ml . T C,p ? ncn “- Such 3 Sim should be carefully designed 
to portray situations reahstre to the disadrantaged. However, choic? of 
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characters and settings might limit the usefulness of the film with certain 
subgroups of the disadvantaged. 

Go-do expeditions, games, and role-playing all can involve a physically 
active experience. They may be employed with either groups or individuals. 
Because they build on the motives of fun, excitement, and newness, an 
informal atmosphere is frequently associated with them. Each can be short 
and simple, having clearly defined structure. Through participation in the 
activity involved, it is possible for the individual to receive nonverbal com- 
munication through his senses. Results of the action may then be utilized as 
a basis for introspection and abstraction. The potential of these methods for 
communicating the importance of financial decision-making to young dis- 
advantaged families lies in their consistency with the cultural, cognitive, and 
language styles of die disadvantaged. 

Although the go-do expedition shares with games and role-playing the 
advantages described, it primarily emphasizes the "how to”: how to shop, 
how to behave in a downtown store, etc. For this reason, go-do expeditions 
as a single method would probably not be so effective as the other two in 
communicating the importance of financial decision-making. 

According to Riessman (27), disadvantaged people have responded 
positively to role-playing techniques. Role-playing also lias potential for 
communicating the power and transfeiability of financial decision-making 
because of its congruity with the physically oriented problem-solving style of 
the disadvantaged. 

Preference of the disadvantaged for structured learning situations indi- 
cates a need for structuring the role-playing situation. Furthermore, if the 
worker structures the role-playing situation, the experience may be chan- 
neled toward teaching the desired concepts. The initial role-playing situation 
should be focused on decision-making behavior regarding a financial prob- 
lem which the homemaker is currently facing. For example, the worker could 
suggest that the roles of two homemakers with contrasting attitudes toward 
money be adopted and played by the participant Hopefully, the differences 
in the roles would be obvious enough to indicate to the homemaker the 
power of controlling the income,' which is a result of conscious decision- 
making. The practicality of financial decision-making suggested by its appli- 
cability to many types of problems could be illustrated through again playing 
the roles of the two homemakers in other financial situations. Props such as 
play money could add reality to the role-playing situation. If role-playing 
were used with a group, it could take the form of skits. 

A game which involves physical action related to making choices would 
probably be the most effective means for communicating the importance of 
financial decision-making to young disadvantaged homemakers. Board games 
have the advantage of involving the physical movement of a counter on the 
board, as well as providing a nonverbal picture of the action , which has 
occurred. These properties appear to make them suitable for communicating 
the importance of financial decision-making. A short board game with this 
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objective could be designed so that the player must make alternative choices 
at each move which result in expenditure of a portion of a monthly income 
in play money. To avoid a complex decision network on the board and to 
keep the game problem-oriented, a board could be designed for each of a 
number of financial or consumer decisions frequently encountered by the 
disadvantaged homemaker. In addition, the game could be planned for use 
with either individuals or groups of from two to four players in the context 
of their own financial situations. When only one person plays, she could 
play the game at least twice as a basis for comparing what makes the 
difference in the results of her choices; in a group situation, the results of 
the alternatives chosen by each player may be compared and discussed with 
respect to the reasons for the difference in results and in feelings experienced. 
The worker may guide the plajer to state in her own words the power of 
choice. Playing the game on two or more financial problem boards with 
follow-up discussion should suggest to the players the transferability and, 
thus, the practicality of making conscious financial or other decisions. 

Physically oriented games and role-playing are two methods which 
appear to have potential for communicating the importance of decision- 
making to disadvantaged families. It is suggested that they be used as tire 
major communication methods, supplemented by other methods which re- 
inforce the learning which has occurred. Games and role-playing are not 
only motivating devices, but recent research also indicates their value as 
teaching tools. This is especially true in regard to games. A study by 
Anderson (28) comparing the learning results obtained from three groups 
found a significantly higher degree of learning with the group using simula- 
tion than with those using case studies or problem papers. Coleman points 
out that the major strength of games in teaching is that they allow partici- 
pants to discover for themselves principles which govern a situation (29). 
buch discover)', it is believed, is more effective in learning and retaining 
information than is traditional lecturing and reading. Hall Sprague, director 
of Project SIMILE at U Jolla's Western Behavioral Sciences Institute, 
points to games as bang "to the soft sciences what a laboratory is to the 
hard sciences of phjsics, chemistry and biology.” (30) 

Result of Literature Integration 

I. Methods which are consistent with the adult socialization model 
wffl ,l,l“°v'? CChVe fo . r comrau nicating with disadvantaged families than 
will those which are consistent with the psjehoanaljtic model. 

malJ'tn ■ J. 0nent ' d 6,1,10 ' viu simulate the disadvantaged home- 

3 Parth?^ ^Pttuerand transferability of financial decision-malting, 
stimulate her F* 03 ^ r °leplnymg by the disadvantaged homemaker will 
stimulate her to recognize the power and transferability of decision -mating. 
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Testing the Hypotheses 

Testing of these hypotheses could lead to more firmly grounded 
knowledge of effective means of communicating with disadvantaged families. 
To determine the validity of the first hypothesis, adult socialization theory 
needs to be examined in greater detail in order to more clearly identify 
methods of communication which are consistent with the model. 

On the basis of the brief examination of the adult socialization theory 
in this study, it appears that both role-playing and physically oriented games 
are consistent with the model. Validation of their effectiveness for com- 
municating the importance of financial decision-making to young disad- 
vantaged homemakers may provide partial support for Hypothesis 1. 

In order to discover the effectiveness of role-playing and physically 
oriented games for communicating the importance of financial decision- 
making to young disadvantaged homemakers, both methods require further 
development based on review of the literature and pilot studies. Some prior 
time should also be spent with young disadvantaged homemakers to identify 
specific problems upon which to build a game or structure role-playing 
situations. Various forms of a game or various role-playing situations could 
be devised and compared. Before attempting to test the effectiveness of 
game and/or role-playing situations developed, rapport would need to be 
established. Each method could be studied alone or lire effectiveness of each 
could be compared. 

Techniques for evaluation of the effectiveness of a communication 
method should focus on behavioral outcomes which can be objectively 
measured. Therefore, specific measuring devices need to be developed or 
existing ones modified. An interview schedule might be designed to identify 
the financial decision-making behavior of disadvantaged homemakers, (heir 
attitudes toward financial decision-making, or the degree of their recognition 
of the power and transferability of financial decision-making. Results of 
interviews both before and after utilization of the communication methods 
could be compared to determine whether a behavioral or altitudinal change 
had occurred. Because the interview does not rely on paper-and-penefl testing 
reminiscent of school experience, it is probably more suitable tlian the self- 
administered questionnaire for obtaining informa lion from tire disadvan- 
taged. Furthermore, the atmosphere of an interview can be personal and 
informs} — qualities which are characteristic of situations preferred by' the 
disadvantaged. 

To measure changes in concepts of the importance of financial decision- 
making, a technique similar to a Q-Sort might be developed. Statements on 
the cards would represent cither attitudes toward financial dedsion-making or 
statements of decision-making behavior. Tire homemaker would be re- 
quested to sort the cards both before and after the communication method 
was used. Statements on the cards, should be simple and in language under- 
standable to the disadvantaged. Because no writing or checking of answers 
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is required, the novelty of physical involvement in sorting the cards might 
motivate the homemaker to complete the O-Sort. 


Implications for Further Research 

If role-playing and/or physically oriented games prove to be effective 
methods of communicating the importance of financial decision-making to 
young disadvantaged homemakers, it would he fruitful to study their effec- 
tiveness with other disadvantaged groups. An investigation of the adapta- 
bility of each of the communication methods for use with individuals and 
groups could reveal the type of situation to which each is best suited. 
Identification of supplementary communication methods which would re- 
inforce the learning from role-playing and games would aid the worker in 
planning and implementing a total sequence of learning experiences to com- 
municate the importance of financial decision-making. 
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FART TWO 


Teaching Language Arts: 
Elementary 


Ask any teacher or parent which children will be unsuccessful in 
progressing through the typical public school and his answer, in ail 
likelihood, will be those children who are unable to master the fundamental 
language arts skills of speaking-listening and writing-reading. The great 
majority of these children arc from economically disadvantaged or culturally 
different homes. 


Teaching the language arts skills effectively, especially during the 
child’s early years in school, has become the basic problem in teaching 
disadvantaged children. Parents of many disadvantaged children are 
now telling us, in effect, “Forget about my child’s social and emotional 
development. Forget even about teaching him subject matter. Please, 
just teach him how to read." These parents have a point. Why our public 
schools have been unable to perform this most basic of educational 
services for large numbers of children is incomprehensible to them. 

Two approaches to the problem arc discussed in the articles in this 
section. The first suggests that we prepare children more adequately to 
master current elementary readying programs by locating specific 
deficiencies in children’s teaming and creating highly structured programs 
to help them overcome these deficiencies. Many of our present 
textbook-based remedial reading programs are oriented in this direction. 
However, as Blank and Solomon point out in their article, such programs 
may be based on a faulty diagnosis of what real ly handicaps the 
slow-developing reader and they suggest that his need to develop abstract 
thinking skills and the higher mental processes are more crucial than h is 
need to develop a larger vocabulary and better word attack skills. They 
also express some doubt concerning the value of the typical total enrichment, 
experience-oriented reading program. Their comparison of it and its 
failures to a wide-range antibiotic is a most provocative analogy. 


Most of the remaining articles in this section advocate more rather, 
than less experience-oriented reading andsuggcs^Bw*fa3^tl^it 
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rely on ( 1) elements of the language experience approach, (2) 
individualized instruction, (3) parent involvement, (4) stimulating 
materials, and (5) teaching the language arts skills iu an integrated 
fashion. The rationale underlying these methods seems to be one of 
modifying the school environment and the instructional program in ways 
that allow children greater freedom to identify and meet their own 
academic needs. Bromwich docs an excellent job of contrasting the 
“structured” and the “unstructured” approaches in the second article of 
this section. Your own choice between these two general methods will 
probably depend on whether you believe disadvantaged eliildrcn need more 
structure or more freedom in their classrooms. Or you may, as Bromwich 
does, combine the two approaches in some way. There arc numerous 
suggestions in these articles concerning specific learning activities and 
learning materials that you may be able to adapt to your own program 
and situation. 

One article that we urge you to read ( regardless of your years of 
teaching experience) is the article by Loban. We are sure this article 
represents new information for most teachers. Generations of middle-class 
teachers have corrected children’s grammar, pronunciation, and word 
usage because they naively believed that there was a right and a wrong 
way to use language. Loban docs his best to shatter this mistaken and 
unfortunate image of the teacher’s role and offers an approach to this 
particular problem that provides much better prospects for a successful 
solution than the traditional one. 



® A Tutorial language Program to Develop 
Abstract Thinking in Socially Disadvantaged 
Preschool Children 

MARION BLANK AND FRANCES SOLOMON 


A specialized language program was developed to facilitate abstract 
thinking in young deprived children through short, individual tutoring 
sessions on a daily basis. The role of individual attention in the 
experiment was controlled through the use of a comparison group which 
had daily individual sessions without the specialized tutoring. A second 
comparison group was included which consisted of children who received 
their usual training in the regular nursery school program. The results 
show a marked gain in IQ for the groups who received the specialized 
tutoring and no significant gains for the control groups. 


Widespread deficiencies ranging across the cognitive, affective, motiva- 
tional, and social areas have been found in deprived children. Compensatory 
programs have therefore aimed at exposing the children to a different and 
wider range of almost every type of stimulus deemed to be beneficial {e.g T 
better equipment, parent participation, trips, perceptual training). In es- 
sence, this approach assumes that all factors contribute an equal amount to 
the alleviation of the deficits found in the deprived child. 

Tills paper outlines an approach which offers an alternative to the 
philosophy of total enrichment. The premise of this approach is that, while 
total enrichment is not without value; it docs not diagnose the key deficits 
of the deprived child. The usual concept of enrichment is also limited by 
the idea that exposure to the previously absent stimuli is sufficient for 
learning. 

We feel that exposure to an infinite number of ostensibly enriching 
stimuli docs not necessarily overcome the deficits. Presentation alone docs 
not insure that the child will partake of newly available material. If learning 

Reprinted with permission from Child Development, Volume 39 (lane 1963), pp. 379- 
369. © 1968 by The Society for Research in Child Development, Inc. This research was 
supported by U.S. Public Health Service grant K3-MH-10, 749. Tire authors wish to 
thank the Bronx River Day Care Center and Miss E, Johnson for their cooperation and 
participation in this research. A preliminary version of the* paper was presented at the 
meetings of the Sodcty for Research m Child Development, New York, March 1967, 
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is to occur, tlie child must involve himself actively with the stimuli so as to 
comprehend their significance. Active involvement refers, not to motor 
activity, but rather to the internal mental manipulation of experience. The 
latter applies to skills involving the ability to organize thoughts, to reflect 
upon situations, to comprehend the meaning of events, and to structure 
behavior so as to be able to choose among alternatives. 

These skills coincide with many of the characteristics defining the 
abstract attitude (Goldstein, 1959). Research by the senior author (Blank 
& Bridger, 1964, 1966, 1967) has led us to postulate that the failure to 
develop this abstract attitude represents the most glaring deficiency of de- 
prived children. Their behavior reflects the lack of a symbolic system by 
which to organize the plentiful stimulation surrounding them. 

The problem then arises of what is the most effective means for 
developing abstract thinking. We feel that an internal symbolic system can 
best be achieved through the development of abstract language (Vygotsky, 
1962). Certain types of language, such as labeling clear, circumscribed ob- 
jects (c.g., bottle, table, ball), can be grasped easily through illustration 
and/or imitation. Therefore, no great effort is required to leam these words. 
By contrast, words referring to properties which are not immediately evident 
require much elaboration for understanding. For example, a word such as 
"top” is much more abstract than a word such as "book.” The word “top” 
can refer to such physically different things as the “top” of one’s head, the 
“top” of one’s desk, and the "top” of a building. The word unites these 
instances only when there is an understanding that "top” refers to the 
highest point on anything, regardless of how different the "any things” 
look. Other examples requiring a similar level of abstraction are time 
(before, after), direction (underneath, between), and relative judgments 
(warmer, heavier). It is here that an articulate person, be it mother, 
teacher, or sibling, is required to offer the necessary corroboration or 
negation of the child's emerging ideas. 

This type of feedback is readily available in tire middle-class home, 
but it is rare in the lower-class home (see Freehurg & Payne, 1967). We 
therefore propose that this lack of an ongoing, elaborated dialogue is the 
major experiential deficit of the deprived child (Bernstein, 1960). 

Previous attempts to transmit this aspect of learning to disadvantaged 
daldK-w have. wived vyr, wsmg tire group situation (Berdtei & Engelmann, 
1966; Deutsch, 1964; Gray & Klaus, 1965). A serious question arises of 
whether early language skills can be fostered in a group situation or whether 
we roust in some way minor the middle-class one-to-one situation. For 
example, if given a direction to "place the red block on top of the blue one,” 
a child in the group setting can wait to see what the other children do and 
. simply imitate their action. Of course, the child might listen to the language 
and associate it with the key features of the performance he just imitated. 
However, this method relies on the hope that the child will avail himself 
of this opportunity to leam. Nothing inherent in the situation requires him 
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either to heed or to understand the language in order to fulfil the demands 
placed upon him. 

In the latter example, the child at least had to make a response; in 
many classroom situations, no overt response is required. It is assumed that, 
when the teacher instructs, tire child nukes the appropriate inner response 
even though he is not required to answer overtly. If Ujc inner response is 
lacking, he cannot follow the dialogue, and the teaching, no matter how 
well organized, is lost. By contrast, the one-to-one situation can be easily 
designed so that the child is required to use his language skills, and then 
he cannot function on a level lower than the goals set by the teacher. In 
addition, since goals set in individual instruction arc designed for the child’s 
specific capabilities, the)- arc more likely lo be appropriate. 

Although most educators acknowledge that ideal teaching would be a 
one-to-one relation, this has been deemed impractical because of the costs 
involved. Tire conclusion of excessive costs is based on the implicit assump- 
tion tliat individual teaching would or should occupy most of the teaching 
day. Little consideration has been given to the possible effectiveness of 
short periods of daily individual instruction, even though such instruction 
is widely and effectively used in the initial teaching of language to other 
language-deficient groups, such as deaf children (Blank, 1965). In addition, 
the limited attention spans of young children suggest that relatively brief 
sessions involving frequent reinforcement of new (language) skills would 
theoretically be the most effective means of teaching. 

In summary, our assumptions were 

1. Deprived preschool children do not have a firm language base for 
thinking. TTicy will develop one only if they arc given consistent guidance. 
This leads to the further assumption that the most effective teaching is 
based on individual tutoring. 

2. Language acquisition, like any new complex skill, may be met with 
some resistance. To prevent resistance from becoming established, the child 
should not be permitted to leave a task unfinished. If necessary, the task can 
be simplified, but the child should still be required to fulfil tire demands set 
by the teacher. Once these initial difficulties have been conquered, the child 
is able to experience great pleasure both in using this new tool and in knowing 
tliat he has this tool to use. 

3. Young children have short attention spans and therefore need 
relatively brief but frequent reinforcement of new skills (i.c., 5 days a week 
for 15-20 minutes each day, resulting in a total of about 134 hours of 
tutoring per week). 

4. The new command of language will allow the child to cope more 
effectively with an otherwise debilitating environment. Therefore, marked 
improvements in many aspects of maladaptive behavior should occur. 

Based on these considerations, an exploratory program was developed - 
which involved brief daily teaching of language skills for abstract thinking. 
The central hypothesis was tliat intervention limited lo the development of 
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language for reflection would play such a vital role in cognition that it 
would facilitate not only language but many other aspects of thinking. 


Method 

Teaching Techniques 

Even though we are stressing abstract language, we are not deceived 
into thinking that the young child is capable of tire highest level of concept 
formation. His concepts must still be bound to direct referents because 
he needs some tangible evidence of the idea being demonstrated. Never- 
theless, the young child can be taught to bring to his level of conceptualiza- 
tion the processes of thinking vital to the development of abstraction. 

The first goal of the teaching was to have the child recognize that 
information relevant to his world was not immediately evident but could 
be and had to be sought from his previous experience. Thus he was 
taught to question, to probe, to investigate. For example, the teacher put 
on her coat at the end of a session. The child said, "Why are >ou going 
home?'’ The teacher replied, "How do you know I am going home?" to 
which the child said, "you’re not going home?" This response meant that 
the child bad dropped any attempt at reasoning; he had interpreted the 
teacher’s query to mean that he must negate his earlier inference. To 
encourage the child to pursue the matter, the teacher said "I am going 
home, but what makes you think I am going home? When you get ready to 
go home, what do you do?” The child said, "I get my coat.” A. discussion 
then followed to solidify the significance of these observations. TIius Sociatic 
dialogue was employed instead of didactic teaching. 

Various teaching methods were devised to achieve these goals. A 
common denominator of all the methods was that the child was confronted 
with situations in which the teacher used no gestures; to accomplish the 
task correctly, the child had to understand and/or use language. Another 
consistent factor was that the child was led to produce an independent 
response relevant to a situation created by the teacher and to extend the 
situation set forth by her. This extension focused on having the child 
discuss situations which did not exist in front of him at the moment but 
which were relevant to the present situations (e^, past, future, alternative 
courses of action, giving explanations of events). By structuring die teaching 
time in this way, the teacher made maximum use of every opportunity to 
aid the child in developing his budding ability to think and to reflect. Some 
of the major techniques used are described below. As the work progresses, 
wc hope to expand and refine this list. It should be noted that each 
technique is specifically geared to overcome a particular deficiency. This 
is in contrast to the concept of an enriched environment where the aim 
is to give a massive dosage that will somehow hit the individual deficiencies. 
Specifically, the method attempted to develop the following: 
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a. Selective attention. The young child has few guidelines to assist him 
in discriminating selectively from the plethora of stimuli which surround 
him. He tends to be drawn to stimuli which may not be of great cognitive 
importance but which have potent perceptual qualities (e.g., blast of a horn, 
a whirling dish). The aim of this technique was to teach the child to recog* 
nize essential elements by requiring him to compare objects and make 
choices among them (e.g., if given a group of different-colored blocks, he 
was asked to take "two red blocks and one green block"). In this example, 
the higher-level concept of number helps the child restrain his impulse to 
respond primitively to the sensory impact of color alone. 

b. Categories of exclusion. When the adult gives specific instructions 
(e.g., "get a craj'on”), the child docs not need to reflect upon the char- 
acteristics of a particular category; he merely responds to direct commands. 
When the adult gives no direction, the child works aimlessly. When the 
child can work within the confines of exclusion, however, it means that he 
has understood the teacher's frame of reference and can independently 
make appropriate responses. To develop this skill, the child may be asked 
to make decisions within the confines set by the teacher. For example, the 
child may be asked to draw something, and he may draw a circle. To en- 
courage the development of exclusion, he would then be asked to draw 
something “other than a circle.” 

c. Imagery of future events. The young child can easily describe ex- 
isting objects and situations. Difficulty arises when he must perceive the 
meaning of this information relevant to a particular context (see John, 1963). 
To increase tin's capacity, the child was required to think through the results 
of realistically possible but not present courses of action. The cliild might be 
first asked to locate a doll that was on the table. After the child completed 
this correctly, the doll would remain on the table, and the child might be 
asked, "Where would the doll be if it fell from the table?” 

d. Relevant inner verbalization. We have found that many deprived 
children will use language to direct their problem-solving only when asked 
to; they will not spontaneously use language when these external require- 
ments are not imposed. Thus it is not a matter of not having the words but 
lather a matter of not voluntarily using these words without specific de- 
mands. This technique attempts to train tire children to develop inner 
verbalization by retaining words as substitutes for objects. In this method, 
the child must use language silently and then express it iipon request. He 
might be asked to look at a picture, say the name to himself, and then after 
the picture has been removed tell the name to the teacher. 

e. Separation of the word from its referent. Young children tend to 
respond to language automatically without fully recognizing that the word 
exists independently of the object or action represented. If this separation 
is not achieved, the child will not generalize the meaning of words beyond 
the particular contexts in which he hears them. To encourage the ability to 
reflect upon meaning, the child might be given a command which he must 
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repeat aloud before acting out the command — for example, "Jump up two 
times,” “Walk to the door and open it.” 

f. Models for cause-and-e fleet reasonings. Our research (Blank & 
Bndgei, 1966, 1967) has indicated that the perceptual powers of deprived 
children arc intact; they need help, however, in organizing their observations 
so as to comprehend their significance. To achieve this comprehension, the 
child can be led to observe common but not frequently noted phenomena 
(e.g., “What is the weather outside today?” “Can we go out and play to- 
day?”). He can then be asked to draw upon his previous experience to de- 
termine the reasons underlying these observations (c.g., “Why can’t we go 
out and play?" “Where is the rain coming from?" ) . 

g. Ability to categorize. The place of categorization in thinking has 
been well documented, and its importance was recognized in this project. 
To aid the children in this sphere, elementary categories such as food, 
clothing, transportation, and job functions were taught. Thus, after feeding 
a doll an imaginary apple, the child was asked to name some other fruits 
that the doll might eat. Then, utilizing the process of exclusion (b above), 
the child might be asked to name some foods that were not fruits. 

h. Awareness of possessing language. Frequently young children are 
only passive recipients of instruction. This deficiency means that they are 
unaware that they can independently invoke language to help order their 
world. This weakness can be overcome by techniques such as asking the 
child to give commands to the teacher. The teacher might say to the child, 
“What shall I do with these pencils?” “Now you ask me to draw something,” 
“Now tell me what the doll should do this afternoon.” 

i. Sustained sequential thinking. Just as musical notes attain their 
full meaning only when heard within a melody, words attain their full po- 
tential only when imbedded in context. This is true even at the elementary 
level of a simple sentence, and it becomes increasingly important as chains 
of events extending into time and space must be understood. To be able to 
see objects, events, and words as located within their appropriate frame- 
work, the child has to be taught to maintain concentration and to determine 
all the possibilities of a course of action. For example, in discussing ways in 
which material can be altered, the discussion might begin with vegetable 
dyes (their function, their appearance, etc.). The issue can then be raised 
as to what can happen to these dyes under various conditions (diluting 
them with water, leaving them in concentrated form, etc.). In each case, 
the child is required to apply the necessary change (e.g., add the water) so 
that he can directly and immediately experience the phenomenon being dis- 
cussed. 

These techniques for achieving higher mental processes are in con- 
trast to the language programs stressing concepts as an end in themselves. 
In our view, concepts were seen as the necessary preliminary tools for 
thinking; accordingly, they occupied only a segment of the program. The 
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type of concept taught could not be illustrated by simple direct examples 
or simple labeling. For example, to call an object a ‘'book" may facilitate 
communication, but it docs not serve to abstract anjlliing more of the ob- 
ject than docs a gesture. In addition, the child who can label glibly is often 
deceptive, since his facile use of words gives the false appearance of un- 
derstanding. Concepts such as number, speed, direction, temperature, and 
emotions arc suitable for stressing the more abstract functions of language. 
Techniques for teaching these concepts have been well documented by 
BcrcitcrandEngelmann (1966). 

Common inexpensive objects readily available in the child's environ- 
ment were the only ones used in the teaching (e.g., papers, crayons, blocks, 
toy cars, simple books). The materials were used only as points of de- 
parture from which the child could discuss increasingly abstract (non- 
presen tly-cxisting) situations which were relevant to the materials. The 
same materials, when used alone by the child without supervision, might 
prove useless in terms of the aims of the study— namely, the avoidance of 
aimless, scattered, stimulus-bound activity. 

Subjects and Procedure 

The subjects were selected from a nursery school in a socioeconomi- 
cally deprived area in New York City. All 22 children from the youngest 
classes were tested on the Stanford-Binct Intelligence Test (S-B Test) and 
the Lciter Seale. The children ranged in age from 3 years, 3 months to 
4 years, 7 months. Based on these test results, the children were divided 
into four groups, two tutored and two untutored, matched as closely as pos- 
sible for IQ, age, and sex. Each child in the first tutored group received in- 
dividual teaching for 15-20 minutes daily, five times per week; each child in 
the second tutored group received the same training only three times a 
week. Tin's tutoring involved taking the child for this short period from his 
classroom to a familiar room in the school. Each child in one untutored 
group had daily individual sessions with the same teacher, but no attempt 
was made to tutor the child. During this time, the child was exposed to 
the identical materials and was permitted to engage in any activity of his 
choice. While the teacher was warm and responsive to the child’s questions 
and comments, she did not initiate or extend any cognitive interchange. 
This group was included to control for the possible role oi individual at- 
tention alone in facilitating intellectual performance. Another untutored 
group of seven children remained in the regular nursery school program 
with no additional attention. 

All tire tutoring was conducted by a professional nursery school 
teacher who was trained in the techniques outlined above. The experiment 
took place over a 4-month period, after which the children were retested. 
Both the pre- and post-testing were conducted by two research assistants 
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who did not know to which of the groups the children had been assigned 
and who had had no contact with the children other than at the time of 
testing. 

Resells 

The pre- and post-test results on the S-B Test are shown in Table 1. 
Mean IQ increases in tutored groups 1 and 2 were 14.5 and 7.0 points, 
respectively; in untutored groups 1 and 2, the changes were 2.0 and 1.3 
points, respectively. A Kruskal-Wallis analysis of variance indicated that 
tire changes in the four groups were significantly different (p < .05). A 
Mann-Whitney Test indicated that the rise in the tutored groups was sig- 
nificantly greater than the rise in the untutored groups (p < .02). Al- 
though lire difference was not significant, the gain by the group tutored five 
times a week was greater than that of the group tutored three times a week. 
This suggests that improvements in performance may be directly correlated 
to the amount of tutoring per week. Tire lack of a cleat difference in gain 
between the two untutored groups indicates that the element of individual 
attention from an adult without specialized tutoring was not sufficient to 
achieve the rise in IQ scores. 

The results on the Leiter Scale, though somewhat less marked, are in 
accord with those on the S-B Test. Thus, tutored groups 1 and 2 showed 
mean increases of 4.5 and 9.5, respectively, while untutored groups 1 and 2 
showed 5.0 and 1.9, respectively. The lower overall gains on the Leiter 
Scale may also be a reflection of the fact that this test does not require 
verbal abilities, while the teaching techniques emphasized verbal develop- 
ment. The Leiter scores, however, showed erratic variations. For example, 
untutored children who remained in the classroom showed spontaneous 
losses and gains of up to 20 points. This result leads us to believe that the 
Leiter performance is not a reliable indicator of functioning at this age 
range. 

These IO changes must also be evaluated in conjunction with the 
dramatic behavioral changes that accompaned these rises. For example, 
three of the children were so excessively withdrawn that they had not ut- 
tered any coherent verbalizations during their entire time in school. They 
also exhibited other severe symptoms, such as drooling, "ra-mbke” head- 
butting, and bizarre physical coordination. Within 1 month after the 
program was started, all three were speaking clearly, coherently, and ap- 
propriately, and there was a diminution of all symptomatology. No com- 
parable changes were noted in the children from the control groups who 
exhibited similar symptomatology. 

Even among the children who were relatively well functioning, strik- 
ing improvements were found. For example, on the S-B Test the pre-test 
response of one girl in describing a picture was “a lady, a horse”; the post- 
test response was, “The mother is trying to catch the dog with the clothes. 
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the dog takes the clothes, and the mother was trying to get it" This re- 
sponse illustrates the growth from simple labeling to a coordinated, se- 
quential story construction. 

The most striking gains in the program were the apparent joy in 
learning and the feeling of mastery which the children displayed as the 
tutoring progressed. The untutored children, even those who received 
individual attention, showed none of these attitudes. This result is extremely 
important in that it Strongly suggests that exposure to materials, a school- 
like situation, and an interested adult is not sufficient for learning. Both 

Table 1 


Prc* 3nd Post-test St3nfoul-Biuct Scores 




IQ 


Sex 

Age* Tutored Pre 

Post 

Change 


Tutored group 1 
(5 times/wk.): 


FI 

3.S 

11 

70 

98 

+28 

F2 

3.11 

11 

100 

109 

+9 

F3 

3.4 

13 

104 

115 

+11 

Ml 

3.3 

12 

111 

127 

+16 

M2 

3.11 

14 

90 

109 

+19 

M3 

3.7 

H 

111 

II? 

+4 

Mean 



97-7 

112.2 

+H.S 

Tutored group 2 






(3 times/wk.): 

F4 

3.9 

S 

S9 

105 

+16 

F? 

4.7 

6 

S6 

9S 

+12 

F6 

4.5 

7 

103 

103 

0 

F7 

3.3 

6 

79" 

96 

+17 

M4 

3.11 

9 

94 

93 

-1 

MS 

4.0 

5 

107 

105 

-2 

Mean 



93.0 

100.0 

+7.0 

Untutored group 1 






(5 times/wk.): 

FS 

4.1 

13 

107 

111 

+4 

M6 

4.4 

10 

101 

99 


M? 

4.2 

11 

SO 

84 

+4 

Mean 



95.0 

9S.0 

+2.0 
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Ta.bie 1 (continued) 




IQ 


Sen 

Age » Tutored Pre 

Post 

Change 


Untutored group 2 


F9 

4.6 

97 

99 

+2 

F1Q 

3.S 

105 

107 

+2 

Fll 

3-U 

105 

103 

-2 

F12 

•U 

117 

114 

-3 

MS 

4.2 

11? 

124 

+9 

M9 

4.2 

SS 

88 

0 

M10 

3-S 

93 

94 

+1 

Mean 


102.8 

104.1 

+1.3 


» Age at beginning of study. 

kNo basil score was achieved; a basal MA of 2 years was 
thus overestimating the score. 


assumed for the calculations. 


mastery and enthusiasm for learning will come only when the child can he 
shown bow to become actively involved in the learning process. 


Discussion 

The program outlined above is offered as a means of teaching those 
language skills necessary for developing abstract thinking in disadvantaged 
preschool children. "We feel that most enrichment programs, and indeed 
most nursery school programs, are remiss in this area. It is generally as- 
sumed that abstract thinking will evolve naturally by school age from having 
an enriched environment available in the early yean. This expectation is 
often met in the case of middle-class children, because the skills not taught 
by the nursery school are learned in the verbally rich home environment- 
In the case of the lower-class child, these experiences are not available. 

Although the disadvantaged child has not been given the necessary 
tools for thinking, there are implicit expectations when he enters school 
that he has a well-formulated abstract attitude. For example, multiple- 
choice questions are common in reading-readiness tests. Aside from the 
content, this type of question assumes that the child can evaluate a series 
sequentially, can refocus attention selectively, and can realize that be must 
make a definitive choice between alternatives. How is this abstract attitude 
to emerge? Our research indicates that high-level Ungauge skills are central 
to the development of this kind of thinking. Even at the preschool level, 
there are tasks for which abstract language ij the only means of solution 
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(Blank & Bridger, 1964). Therefore, it is risky to hope that the "fallout” 
from a perceptually enriched environment will encourage the formation 
of what is the central core of intelligence. 

Even where the language deficits of the deprived preschooler are 
recognized, they are treated through enlarging the vocabulary, since vo- 
cabulary is seen as the basic unit of language. Implicit in this approach is 
that, as in perceptual training mere exposure to the basic units will '‘lubri- 
cate’’ the enb're language system. It is our thesis that these children do not 
simply need more and better words; rather, they need to use the language 
they already have; as well as any new words they learn, to structure and 
guide their thinking. 

Although this approach benefited the children in this study, its full 
potential needs further exploration. In addition , it is believed that the 
program would have to be maintained for a considerable period of time, 
probably for about 2-3 years, for the gain to be maintained independently 
thereafter by the child. Reasoning is still difficult for these children, and 
they need continuing guidance for it to become firmly established. However, 
considering the amount of time (approximately 60-90 minutes per week 
per child), the low cost of the materials, and the rapid gains in perform- 
ance, it seems worthwhile to pursue this program as a technique for facili- 
tating cognitive growth in young children from deprived backgrounds. 
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Developing the Language 
of Young Disadvantaged Children 

ROSE 31. BROMWICH 


Recent research has shown consistently that verbal ability, the corner- 
stone of intellectual as well as academic progress, is a particular weakness 
of children from p ovcity areas. Various attempts have been made to develop 
and enhance verbal ability of young children in Project Head Start and 
similar programs as well as in some compensatory education programs at 
the kindergarten and primary grade levels in public schools. 

Generally represented in these programs are two schools of thought; 
the prescriptive-instructional approach (currently prevalent in experimental 
and research programs) and the developmental approach. The former 
includes three types of methods. One stresses imitation, repetition, and 
practice in teaching standard English to disadvantaged preschoolers, while 
the second is programed learning, based on the learning theory of reinforce- 
ment and B. F. Skinner’s principles of operant conditioning. The third 
is a revival of the Montessori method, with its emphasis on sense training 
oriented toward the learning of the basic tool subjects. The focus is on 
the materials used by the child, as in programed learning; although the 
child selects the materials he wants to use at any particular time and he, 
rather than the programmer, determines the sequence of tasks. There is a 
minimum of interaction between the teacher (who assumes a supervisory 
role) and children as well as among children — each cliild works individually 
and silently with equipment related to the learning of basic skills. 

The second major educational approach, based on the developmental 
point of view, embodies the idea that growth and development take place 
best when the child finds himself in a rich environment carefully planned 
to include many varied opportunities for development and learning as well 
as an atmosphere of friendliness and psychological safety. In this environ- 
ment the child will be motnxted to explore, discover, and acquire new 
knowledge about the world around him through his own initiative, and will 
want to communicate verbally with interested adults and with his peers. 

The difference is clear. The prescriptive-instructional approach assumes 

Reprinted with permission from the condensed version in The Education Digest, Volume 
34 (September 1968), pp. 19-22. Permission to reprint also granted by the Department 
of Elementary-Kindergarten-Nursery Education of the National Education 'Association 
which published the bulletin in which this material first appeared. 
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that the educator or psychologist knows what the child should learn, how 
he should leam it, and in what sequence. The developmental approach 
assumes that each child is a unique organism who can be trusted to select 
experiences from which he will profit most at any particular time because 
these experiences meet hi$ present needs and he is ready to incorporate 
them intellectually, socially, and emotionally. 

This writer does not subscribe to the prescriptive-instructional ap- 
proach to improving the verbal ability of young disadvantaged children, 
but neither does she give full support to the developmental approach 
described. Because the disadvantaged child is likely to enter the preschool 
or school situation with a paucity of verbal meanings developed in the 
home, it is unlikely that he will seek or select on his own those learning 
opportunities in the environment which would most enhance his growth in 
the cognitive area. 

A Third Approach 

I propose, therefore, a third approach, in harmony with the develop- 
mental point of view, but emphasizing to a greater extent the importance 
of helping the disadvantaged child develop expressive or spoken language 
in communication with others and in relation to his experiences through- 
out the day. 

An atmosphere can and must be created in preschool and beginning 
school situations that communicates to the child that his verbal expressions 
of thought and feeling, his questions, and his comments relative to his 
everyday experiences are accepted and welcome. He must be helped to 
communicate before that restrictive linguistic code of his home environment 
becomes totally habitual, and he divorces the use of language from every- 
day experience and relationships. 

Although research emphasizes the importance of expressive language 
in the child’s total cognitive development, in educational programs using 
the prescriptive-instructional approach this area of activity is inhibited 
almost completely, as in the Montessori schools; limited to occasionally 
talking into a tape recorder, as in programed instruction; or restricted to 
academic-type instruction. In a nursery school or Head Start program adher- 
ing to the developmental point of view, the child is usually left to select his 
own activities, which, without sufficient background of verbal meanings and 
verbal experience, will be of a type which does not add to his ability to 
express himself verbally. 

The young child from poverty areas will leam to use language to 
express his thoughts and his feelings when he recognizes an atmosphere 
of receptivity for all his utterances, when he finds his verbal expressions 
are sought and valued. In public school, however, the young child's verbal 
expressions are often limited to single-word answers. Expressions of per- 
sonal feelings or thoughts in response to areas of curriculum are often not 
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encouraged or even welcome. Whereas in today's schools the role of listener 
is usually imposed on the child while the teacher does the talking, the roles 
should be reversed to a large extent. The teacher should be a listener and 
reactor to the child. 

Basis of New Approach 

The following propositions, derived from widely recognized research 
and theory, constitute the hasis of a new approach to early childhood 
education, within the context of the developmental point of view, with 
an emphasis on the development of expressive language of the disadvantaged 
child, 

1. Beyond Piaget’s sensory-motor stage of cognitive development 
(first two years), language is increasingly involved in cognitive growth. 

2. The restricted language code of the lower class inhibits higher 
intellectual processes. Unless the function of language in the lower class 
child’s everyday life is modified so as to play a more central role in ordering 
his environment and conceptualizing his world in verbal terms, his intellec- 
tual growth and capacity are inhibited. 

3. Many young children from poverty areas are eager to be listened 
to, to communicate with interested adults, who are often hard to find. 
Many of these children are quite spontaneous and become easily interested 
and personally involved with stimuli that are not too bland, stimuli that 
are likely to evoke some effect or relate to some personal experience. 

4. These same children, although verbal (often not in standard 
English) and responsive in an open-ended situation in which whatever 
they say is accepted and important, generally do not relate themselves 
to the learning tasks in the classroom. In fact, they often become disturbing 
elements, as they are not in rapport with the teacher -directed activities. 

5. Spontaneity, verbal responsiveness, and eagerness to be listened 
to can be capitalized on before the chad concludes that these traits must 
be suppressed if he is to succeed in school — or secs himself as an outsider 
who must either withdraw or call attention to himself by being disruptive 
in an attempt to maintain his self-respect 

6. Situations can be created in preschool, kindergarten, and primary 
grades that capture the child's interest and imagination, that get the child 
involved at a verbal level, and that allow the child to feel that what he 
has to say is of interest to others, that it is of worth, and that, therefore, 
he is of worth. 

7. As the child increasingly uses language to communicate and 
relate with others, to express thoughts and feelings, and to order stimuli in 
his environment, he will find language a useful tool, one that helps him 
to gain self-confidence, social acceptance, greater understanding of the 
world around him, and increased competence in communicating with 
others and in dealing with physical as well as human aspects of his world. 
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Numerous school situations can be created in which young children’s 
verbal expression is sought and valued, such as discussion of pictures that 
represent something within their realm of familiarity, and language games, 
including singing games, relating to their life experiences in and out of 
school. Fantasy, especially when it originates from the child, should be 
welcome. Games can be invented which put a premium on the children's 
ashing of questions. Ashing questions and commenting on daily activities and 
experiences should be encouraged throughout the day. Situations must be 
created where the child faces open-ended questions or verbal challenges. 
Through interpersonal contact and friendly conversation, the setting should 
encourage tire child to increasingly translate experiences and new discoveries 
into verbal concepts. 

The verbal expression and thinhing of children can be stretched 
through the interest of adults and other children who listen. Listening by 
the adults can grow into writing up tire child’s story, his story, or taping it 
and playing it back to him. The exercise of the child’s verbal power is a 
most productive manner in which language and thought can be encouraged 
and enhanced. Teacher aides or volunteers could help immeasurably. 

The learning that is likely to take place in talk-oriented schools is of 
intellectual, psychological, and social value. The child is motivated to con- 
tinue to relate to materials and people, to attend to tasks given him, and to 
leam, within an environment which is both gratifying and stimulating 
He is encouraged in the use of language to communicate thoughts and 
feelings; he learns the value of conversation in human relations, the use of 
verbal expression as well as the value of listening (after having had ample 
experience of being listened to); he becomes aware of the process involved 
in a two-way communication; he learns new concepts and generally extends 
his verbal capacity, he gains satisfaction from the use o£ language in the 
service of developing gratifying relationships with adults and hopefully with 
peers (especially in an integrated situation); and he gains satisfaction from 
developing new levels of competence so essential to a feeling of self-worth. 

In the context of today’s — which is often jesterday’s — school curric- 
ulum, achievement motivation and a certain level of cognitive and verbal 
functioning are necessary if a child is to succeed. The disadvantaged child, 
who usually possesses neither of these, is destined to fail unless wap are 
are found by which he can become intellectually and personally involved. 

( 



’»!*■ Developing Creativity with 
the Culturally Deprived 

JEAN LLOYD 


Similarities between an orbiting astronaut and a five-year-old arc sur- 
prising. Within his immediate environment, each has the same goals and 
attitudes. Each is an explorer, reaching into strange new comers of the 
universe. Each soaks up impressions; sorts out experiences; files reactions; 
lcams to feel knowledgeable and comfortable in surroundings that are full 
of crises, vivid surprises, sudden terrors, and unending excitement. This 
excitement is as real for the five-year-old who cannot go to school for lack 
of shoes as it is for the child from an expensive suburban home. 

The culturally deprived child has been learning prior to coming to 
school. He has been learning to control his environment (learning how to 
go up and down steps alone, and out into the street). He has become aware 
of dangers— people fighting, matches, cars at the curb, leaning out the 
window, rats. He has developed concrete appreciations of soap bubbles, 
penny candy, and riding on big buses. 

He may bring this knowledge and ability to school with him each day, 
yet sit, unable to communicate or to understand wbat is happening there. 
He uses classroom materials in a tentative, unimaginative way. He "hen 
scratches" with the crayons, only listens on the toy telephone, "house paints" 
with the paints, and just p.it-a-cakes with the clay. 

At home he is talked at, rather than to. He never asks questions about 
the things he sees or leams because no one ever listens or knows. He lcams 
to shake his head, shrug his shoulders, or point. But in school, he is unable 
to comprehend the teacher’s language. His attention span is short and he is 
desperately uncomfortable. He is full of knowledge and skills, but none of 
these have prepared him to function as the school demands he must. 

The Creative Child 

All children are potentially creative. If creativity is the quality of being 
able to produce original ideas or work, each new awareness illuminating a 
child’s mind as he develops is an original one. Each new relationship he 
makes between things that he knows is a creative act Each beautiful com- 

Reprintcd with permission from Ths Instructor, Volume 7S (February 1966), pp. 27, 
103,116. 
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position he shapes is an original one because he adds a touch, an extra curve, 
or a splash of color that makes it different from all others. It is his. 

The creative child has developed a way of looking at the world. The 
world engenders a responsiveness in him, which he desires to express. Such 
expression gives him happiness and a sense of fulfillment. When such a 
child goes to the circus, he returns home with the music ringing in his ears. 
He still smells the sawdust and the elephants. Colors whirl around inside 
him and there is a sweet taste in his mouth. He relives the experience, and 
reabsorbs its sensations as he imparts it in some tangible way — with paper 
and paint or crayon, in dramatic play or song, in poetry or a story. 

The creative child has a strong sense of self. He has something to say 
about what he experiences — "This is what I saw, what I heard, what I felt’ 
He transmutes his experience in a way that satisfies him and he is not 
necessarily concerned how others react to his productions. He is not so 
anxious to communicate as he is to sift his impressions through his mind 
and heart and give them expression. 

The creative child has a soul that soaks up beauty, reacting violently 
to it. He sees and can attach value to what he sees. He sees and is deeply 
touched. He reacts to shapes, smells, symmetry, color. He is in love with the 
world. The beauty around him warms his senses and gives him joy. He must 
project that joy into the world again. He will recreate it with his hands, his 
lips, his eyes, his cars, and his mouth. The creative child has been touched 
by life and it has thrilled him. 

Developing Creative Qualities 

The development in the culturally deprived child of the above creative 
qualities is the teacher's most important job. She must give these children 
a background of exciting experiences to draw from, stimulate within them 
a curiosity and desire to experiment, help them use words to express what 
they feel as they experience, develop their concern for things and people. 
She must impart to them her sense of their worth and her pleasure in their 
growth. She must help them develop ego, confidence, habits of thoughtful- 
ness, responsiveness, and sharpened senses that lead to self-expression and 
creation. 

The first step in such a metamorphosis is free-wheeling exploration. 
The child must gobble up and digest many varieties of experience. In a 
period of generally undirected movement, he should be allowed to poke and 
pound clay, spread on color with a paint brush, recreate his life at home in 
the dolls comer. He must be allowed to feel and hold the unpopped com, 
to watch the kernels explode, to smell and taste them. He roust feel the 
soil under his feet and hear the mechanical sounds as the construction crane 
sweeps into the air. 

If one picture is worth a thousand words, imagine the effect of patting 
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a real policeman’s or fireman’s jacket while asking him questions and per- 
haps putting on his hat. 

Such experiences are so wonderful and exciting that the child enjoys 
the memory of them and likes to recreate these explorations (through stick 
puppets, block building or woodworking, doll-comer pots and pans, paints). 
Though it is important for children to learn responsibility for the things 
they use, a teacher must not stifle their exploring by an overzealous sense of 
order and quiet She must let them stick pegs in the day for birthday 
candles and not insist that the two materials be used separately. Children 
with shopping carts like to fill them with blocks from the block comer. 
Youngsters will use materials as needed, so the teacher would do well to 
consider the “why” as well as the “how." 

The wise teacher uses varied sensory experiences with a nonverbal 
youngster. A withdrawn, fearful child often participates in many situations 
as long as no verbalization is needed. Children of other than English- 
speaking backgrounds will also profit from such activities, revealing many 
abilities that the teacher may use to stimulate and motivate him in develop- 
ing language skill. He may work out his frustrations constructively by wood- 
working or pounding clay or creating any number of esthetically satisfying 
art or craft productions. 

The middle-class five-year-old generally experiences a tremendous rate 
of language development. His vocabulary and his sentence structure is 
complex. 

Tire culturally deprived child is less advanced verbally, but he is, 
nevertheless, learning. . ' 

As he grows creatively, his need for language facility increases. As his 
sensory experiences become more meaningful, he moves from physical and 
nonverbal expression of his thoughts and feelings to articulation. Self-aware- 
ness flowers as he begins to identify— as the teacher reads stories about his 
own experiences and activities; as he hears his own name in songs and 
games; as the teacher warmly comments on his accomplishments. Soon he 
will begin to tell what be saw, what he heard, how he felt. 

Specifics to Try 

The Institute of Developmental Studies of New York Medical College, 
ao j fvppttf io.vnlv.iqy ^etschnnlers of dqnrived bad^yrounds. has developed 
an enrichment program emphasizing especially tire areas of language and 
concept formation. Creativity is an interesting by-product of this program, 
rather than an avowed goal of it. 

One technique used with the four-year-olds utilized the tape recorder. 
Children arc told the first part of a familiar story and are then asked to 
complete it. The completed version is replayed the next day and the class 
is asked to supply another ending. In addition to training auditory dis- 
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crimination and memory (new ending in light of details of given plot), the 
children are hearing language spoken correctly and imaginations are stimu- 
lated as they use language themselves in a creative way. 

Sfo/y tapes have also been developed. A story is presented and then 
reviewed, allowing the listening child time for verbal responses. Sometimes 
the child is asked to repeat a sentence or a new word. Sometimes he must 
give an opinion or interpret the story, showing comprehension. Nonverbal 
children who seldom volunteer to speak before the group talk confidently to 
the voice in the tape recorder. 

Telephone conversations between children 3 nd teacher arc encouraged. 
In one classroom, a daily event after a quiet time of looking at books was 
the chance for children to ask questions about something they have seen 
in the books. 

One exciting method I used in developing my classes' language facility, 
their imaginative faculties, and their conceptual abilities has been a " simile 
game" encouraging use of comparison. I say, *‘I like red things ... as red 
as . . and my Harlem children suggest . . "ketchup, a dress, a heart, Santa 
Claus, a telephone," and so on. Other examples — "I like big things ... as 
big as . . ." and "I like fast tilings ... as fast as . . .” 

Our Class Story Book contains stories dictated by the children to me 
or their mothers. Our book has stories about “Our Trip to the Children’s 
Zoo,” “Our Pet Chicken and Guinea Pig,” ‘Tire School Boycott,” "How 
We Answer Children Who Call Us Black to Hurt Us,” "How We Put Out 
a Fire in the Park.” 

The children learn to express their own opinions in a game of "per- 
sonal impressions .” I might ask, “Do you like to go to bed? Why (or Why 
Not)?” A consistently rewarding discussion involves “What are you afraid 
of?” The children describe objects, their thoughts, each other. They make 
“feeling pictures” from stapled materials and describe the tactile sensations 
they receive. They are given accurate descriptive words and labels. They love 
to learn big w ords and understand the meaning of cooperate, urinate, ther- 
mometer, temperature. 

During rhythm periods, all I have to say is “Here is an arm. What can 
we do with it?” or “Think of a way we can move without walking,” 

Youngsters can’t get enough of singing time. My class has never for- 
gotten the introduction of the calypso. They sing folk songs like "He's Got 
the Whole World in His Hands,” with feeling and love. Although they can 
clap and sing complicated rhythmic patterns like "Fa la la” in "Deck the 
Hall with Boughs of Holly,” with much pleasure, they love simple songs 
hest, and request songs like “Skip to My Lou” over and over. They respond 
enthusiastically to classical music and quickly recognize the difference in 
movement and feeling between the Sugar Plum Fairy and the Tropak in 
The Nutcracker Suite.” One class favorite is a recording of ‘Toigy and 
Bess.” 



Curriculuia Innovalions for Disadvantaged Children— 
Wliat Should They Be? 

MILDRED B. SMITH 


Introduction and Guidelines 

The typical elementary school program docs not meet the needs of 
disadvantaged children because it is founded on the assumption that each 
child is predisposed to learning what is offered. Children from impoverished 
backgrounds are not, however, predisposed to learning this curriculum for 
several reasons: 

1. Inadequate language skills — listening and speaking. 

2. Poor work habits. 

3. Poor physical health. 

4. Frequent tardiness and/or absenteeism. 

5. Inadequate model figures in the home and community. 

6. Unfamiliar content in textbooks. 

7. Inadequate motivation. 

8. Initial school failure, caused by the above factors, which damage self- 
esteem and self-confidence. 

Planning a program for the disadvantaged is challenging, and it raises 
many questions for school people. "If the traditional school program is 
inadequate, what modifications should be made for these children?” "What 
about charges made by Civil Rights leaders that curriculum changes in 
schools in ghetto-type communities, when modified, are ‘watered down’?" 
"How do we meet the needs of these children without lowering standards?" 
is a question which baffles many educators. 

It appears to this writer that a school program for disadvantaged 
children would be similar in many ways to a good typical elementary school 
program, and yet there would be differences. We would agree that any 
good elementary school has qualified, competent teachers, capable admin- 
istrative leadership, adequate library facilities, and sufficient quantities of 
books and other instructional materials for the number of children enrolled 
in the school. The program in the school for disadvantaged children would 
be different since these children have deficiencies which will not be ade- 

Rcprinted with permission from the Te&chef t College lounuL Volume 37. October 1965), 
pp. 7, 32-39. 
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quately met in tlie typical program. Tire program for disadvantaged ele- 
mentary children is therefore compensatory— -to compensate for deficiencies 
of environmental origin. It not only includes additional personnel, resources, 
facilities, and administrative innovations; but it requires innovations in the 
day school program as wdL 

Class Size Needs to Be Reduced 

The class size should reflect these children’s need for special attention. 
They require more attention from teachers because they lack self-confidence, 
have difficulty following directions, have little motivation, use materials 
poorly, and are underachievers. Little can be accomplished if teachers must 
work with these children in large groups. Class size in schools with a con- 
centration of disadvantaged children should be considerably smaller than for 
other schools within the same school system. Classes should he smaller for 
primary children than for later elementary children within the same building. 
Although it is difficult to designate a numerical Bgirze, many educators agree 
that all classes should be under twenty-five, and primary classes should be 
considerably less than twenty-five. 

Teaching Staff Should Be Stabilized 

Inexperienced staff members and a high staff turnover, characteristic of 
many schools for disadvantaged children, undermine attempts at program 
improvement. Experienced teachers and principals in the same school sys- 
tem should be reassigned so as to give equal strength and stability to each 
elementary school. 

Special Services and Resources Are Needed 

Disadvantaged children have many problems which reqtrire special at- 
tention. A large portion of the teacher's time is therefore consumed with 
non-teaching activities brought about by health and behavioral problems, 
tardiness and absenteeism, and lack of motivation which undermine the 
instructional program. Teachers must be freed from many such activities in 
order to give more time to the teaching situation. 

These special resources and services are needed by disadvantaged chil- 
dren and their teachers: 

1. A school library containing many easj’-to-read books with exdting stories, 
stories about experiences familiar to these children, highly illustrative 
stories, and stories about these children's heroes. 

2. An instructional materials center 1 in each building staffed by profes- 

l Reference and enrichment materials soch as dictionaries, enqdopedias, and record- 
ings should be made available to children for home use. 
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sionals and nonprofessionals who research, catalog, and dispense cur- 
ricular materials needed by disadvantaged children. 

3. Dental, medical, and visual care. 

4. Cultural speech specialists to provide help with speech problems which 
interfere with phonics training. 

5. Resource teachers and curriculum consultants who assist teachers with 
new materials, techniques, and curriculum planning. 

6. Facilities for educational trips and tours which compensate for environ- 
mental deficiencies. 

7. Home-school communication, coordinated by an individual with suffi- 
cient training and maturity to work with teachers and parents. 

8. Sufficient services from a diagnostician to help teachers assess needs and 
progress as well as to assist with placement of transient children who 
frequently enroll with inadequate records. 

9. A school photographer to take pictures of children in academic situa- 
tions for display, thereby enhancing their academic self-concepts and 
providing an academic aura in the building, which is frequently lacking. 

10. Psychological and psychiatric services such as those provided at a Child 
Guidance Clinic. 

11. A hot breakfast (and lunch) for children who need it 

12. A petty cash fund which allows staff members to purchase needed ma- 
terials and services, thereby improving instruction and staff morale. 

13. A comprehensive continuous inservice program to improve teacher com- 
petence and morale. 

14. An extended school program— extension of the school day, week, and 
year, allowing these children more time to compensate for deficiencies. 


Parent Education Is Needed 

A continuous parent education program, jointly planned by staff mem- 
bers and parents, should be developed. Parents in these communities do not 
respond readily to parent-school activities although they are interested in 
their children’s education and wish the best for them. Their apparent re- 
luctance may stem from a lack of social skills or a feeling of inadequacy 
about helping their children achieve academically. 

Several techniques which may help to involve parents in the school 
program are home visits made by teachers to invite each parent to a special 
program, telephone calls, and follow-up home calls by community leaders. 
At such programs, parents can be helped to understand how important they 
are in helping motivate their children to achieve in school. They can assist 
their children by the following: 

1. Providing a quiet period at home e3ch day for reading and other con- 
structive activities. 

2. Reading daily to children, including preschool age children. 
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3. Taking children to the library. 

•1 Listening to their children read. 

5. Buying books for their children. 

6. Talking with their children and listening to them. 

7. Showing interest in school by asking questions, giving praise and en- 
couragement. 

8. Buying games and puzzles and playing with them when possible. 

9. Getting children to bed at a reasonable hour. 

10. Getting children up with ample time for breakfast, and preparing them 
for school — checking to sec that teeth arc cleaned, that hair is combed 
and brushed, and that face, hands, and clothes are clean. 

11. Sending children to school with the attitude that they are going to 
leam and the teacher is there to help them. 

Continuous Evaluation Is Needed 

Evaluation improves the quality of the ongoing program because it 
discloses which procedures and techniques are most effective, and it points 
up new directions and new areas for emphasis. Evaluation should be con- 
tinuous and should be instruction3lIy oriented. It has the added benefit of 
giving encouragement to parents and rewarding staff members. 

No single device is adequate for evaluating programs for disadvantaged 
children. Many techniques should therefore be utilized. Evaluation tech- 
niques should include standardized tests and teacher judgment. Intelligence 
tests should be eliminated unless administered on an individual basis by a 
diagnostician for special placement of a child. Such tests assume to measure 
innate ability or potential; but deprived children will earn low scores be- 
cause of reading, vocabulary, and concept deficiencies, as well as a lack of 
test-taking sophistication. This situation penalizes these children since many 
teachers interpret such test results as a predictor of what a child can leam. 
Such teachers will therefore expect less of children and not challenge them 
to reach their fullest potential. 

Attendance and tardiness records should be analyzed. Health records 
should be kept and evaluated to determine progress in health protection — 
immunizations, visual and dental corrections, and medical examination and 
treatment. Teachers should observe children and keep individual growth 
charts on work habits, are of materials, personal grooming, teacher-student 
relationships, and student-student relationships. 

The evaluation should reflect the extent to which parents and com- 
munity residents are involved in the school program. Parents and com- 
munity residents should also be involved in the evaluation process. This 
might include informal discussion as well as the questionnaire technique. 
The evaluation process should be continuous. 
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The Role of Remedial Sendees 

Good programs for disadvantaged children should begin when the child 
enters school. This, combined with good preschool programs, should reduce 
the need for remedial programs in later years. A smaller class size will allow 
each child more personal attention so that remediation is given on a con- 
tinuous basis. Mobility and other causal factors will create a need for some 
special remediation work, however. Early identification of remedial cases 
should be made, and remediation should begin before children become 
severely retarded and discouraged. 

Special remedial reading and arithmetic teachers should work very 
closely with regular classroom teachers so that both are simultaneously 
focusing on the same problem; otherwise, additional problems are created 
for these children. 

Remedial services, though needed, are not the answer. When children 
are retarded enough to qualify for these programs, their academic self- 
concepts are already temporarily or permanently damaged. Efforts must 
therefore be made to present retardation. This requires innovation in the 
day school program — in content, materials, and teaching procedures in all 
subject areas, from the time these children enter school. 

A description of model language arts programs for primary and later 
elementary children follows. 


A Model Primary Language Arts Program 

Disadvantaged children who enter school with inadequate language 
skills which severely retard readiness for reading and subsequent progress 
need a prolonged and enriched reading readiness program to compensate for 
these deficiencies. 

In order to implement this program, interested and colorful “talking" 
pictures, clipped and filed by instructional center aides, were used to stimu- 
late children’s conversation, build a speaking vocabulary, and clarify con- 
cepts. Children were taken on trips to see things, places, and events which 
are common experiences for children in other communities. Field trips were 
made to the grocery store, drug store, hardware store, library, fire station, 
farms (fruit, vegetable, animal), and horticultural gardens. In addition, 
vicarious experiences were provided through materials available in the In- 
structional Materials Center, such as filmstrips, recordings, mounted pictures, 
and imitation realia (toy fruits, vegetables, flowers, animals). After each 
trip, children talked about their experiences to clarify concepts and to 
enlarge their speaking and listening vocabularies. Since so much of the 
teacher s spoken language was “foreign" to these children, the teacher uti- 
lized techniques commonly employed in teaching children to speak a foreign 
language. For example, the teacher showed a toy to a child and named the 
toy, and the child repeated; or the teacher used a new word in a sentence. 
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and the child repeated the sentence. Materials such as the Peabody lan- 
guage Development Kit were helpful. 

In addition to the typical reading readiness experiences, auditory and 
visual discrimination training, left-to-right training, "story telling," and 
reading aloud to develop interest in books, various techniques were utilized 
to improve skills in which disadvantaged children are especially deficient. 
This included the skill of listening and the ability to follow direction. Sets 
of earphones were provided each child and were used with specially pre- 
pared tape recordings, records, and radio programs that enhance listening 
skills. "Listen and do" materials helped with the skill of fallowing one, two, 
and three step directions. 

The children had many experiences with books. They were taken to 
the school library frequently for “story telling,” and they listened to stories 
from an illustrated book at least twice each day. Older children came to 
their classrooms and read to them when possible, providing a good model 
for the children. Parents participated in the reading program through a 
"read-to-me” program at home. Totally illiterate parents encouraged their 
children to read by holding the book with the child and discussing die 
pictures with him. These children learned from some "significant others" 
(parents) that reading was important and therefore developed an interest 
in learning to read. 

The initial reading program utilised children's experiences through 
pupil-dictated experience stones, in lieu of a basal reader approach. Story 
books depicting life experiences familiar to the children were also used, such 
as Follett’s City Schools Series, Scott Foresman’s Multi-Ethnic Readers, 
Macmillan’s Urban-oriented Readers, and the Chandler Language-experience 
Readers, In addition to lack of motivation, many reading problems are 
caused by limited vocabulary and inability to use phonics clues to pronounce 
words. Metal file boxes (recipe boxes) and file cards were provided each 
primary child to give special help with vocabulary development. This tech- 
nique enabled each child to keep his own record of words that cause diffi- 
culty and to study them at school and at home, thus improving word 
recognition and word meaning. Teachers instructed parents to help by flash- 
ing the word cards and helping the child follow the study steps outlined: 

1. Look at the word. 

2. Say it, 

3. Tell what it means. 

4. Use it in a sentence. 

5. Check his card to sec if he has used the word correctly. 

Teachers reported that this was one of the most helpful of the reading 
innovations for these children, whose particular speech patterns caused diffi- , 
culties with the regular phonics approach to word recognition and whose 
meaning vocabularies were limited by environment. Children printed their 
own word cards when able to; otherwise, aides in the Instructional Materials 
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Center typed or printed them. Stories in typical basal readers lack appeal 
to disadvantaged children because the illustrations and story content depict 
life experiences unfamiliar to them. The basal reader approach was there* 
fore eliminated in lieu of multi-level, self-help reading materials which are 
individualized for students. Science Research Associates reading and listening 
laboratories were especially desirable. This program was enriched with 
supplementary materials: library books, literary collections, word games, 
listening skill building materials, ‘'bookworm" club materials, individual 
stories constructed by aides from outdated reading booklets (providing 
students with the satisfaction of reading several “books"), and real-life 
stories dictated by pupils, typed and duplicated in the Instructional Ma- 
terials Center and distributed for classroom reading. Another incentive 
which motivated children to read independently was the monthly award — 
toy or game— given to the child in each classroom showing the greatest 
improvement in the library program. These supplementary' reading materials 
met the criteria established for disadvantaged children for several reasons. 

1. Illustrations showed pictures of people like themselves. 

2. Fictional stories were short and packed with action. 

3. Real-life stories depicted experiences familiar to children. 

4. Materials were highly illustrative and colorful. 

The spelling, writing, and listening program included the utilization of 
self-help materials. Follctt’s Spelling and Writing Patterns and Science Re- 
search Associates’ Listening SMI Building materials are examples of types 
used. In addition, children learned to write about their own experiences and 
to use and to spell vocabulary from all subject areas. 

A Model Later Elementary Language Aits Program 

The reading program based on a basal reader approach was eliminated 
for several reasons: 

1. The content of such books lacks interest because it depicts experiences 
unfamiliar to these children: book are middle-class oriented. 

2. The illustrations show pictures of people unlike themselves. 

3. These children, haring previously experienced failure, abhor thick hard- 
cos ered books which require a semester or a year to complete. 

An individualized program consisting of short; exciting stories and 
self-help oriented materials replaced the basal reader program. Included were 
such materials as Science Research Associates' Reading Laboratories and 
Libraries; Macmillan’s Reading Spectrum; Scott Foresman’s Personal Devel- 
opment materials; and Follett's Beginning-To-Rcad series; Steck’s Animal 
Stories; The Owl Books by Holt, Rinehart and Winston; the Button and 
Cowboy Series by Benefic Press; and the Skyline Series by McGraw-Hill. 
Basal textbooks in other areas of the language arts program were also 
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eliminated in lieu of multi-level, self-help type materials such as Science 
Research Associates’ Spelling Laboratories, Follett’s Spelling and Writing 
Patterns, and Science Research Associates' Writing and Listening Skill 
Building materials. 

The reading and language arts program which incorporated the indi- 
vidualized self-help approach aided these children experiencing difficulty in 
these areas: 

1. They accommodate individual differences. 

2. They allow each child to begin at a functional level. 

3. They provide immediate feedback. 

■f- They are highly structured and sequential, thereby giving security to 
children. 

5. They keep each child aware of his progress, thus providing immediate 
reinforcement and gratification. 

6. The self-help feature of the materials gives these children self-reliance, 
self-confidence, and a degree of independence which they otherwise lack. 

An extensive library program enriched the reading program. Children 
visited the library twice weekly to check out books and for “story telling." 
Parents were encouraged to participate. Fathers provided encouragement by 
taking turns with library duties as well as by reading to the class during the 
library period, thus demonstrating to their children, particularly boys, that 
men value reading. Culturally disadvantaged bop need especially this kind 
of masculine support since most prodding to read is normally associated 
with mothers and female teachers, resulting in the idea that bop who take 
their school work seriously are “sissies." 

Library aides and volunteer mothers made single-story reading booklets 
by cutting up outdated reading books into individual stories and adding 
covers. Later elementary children, like primary children, found thick hard- 
covered books difficult to “read for fun,” and these children therefore were 
delighted to discover they could finish a thin booklet and get the added satis- 
faction of reading several books. Bookworm clubs in each classroom encour- 
aged children to Tcad independently, a characteristic of any good reader. Each 
child was given a bookworm card, containing a sixteen-segment worm. Each 
placed a bright color sticker on one segment upon reading one book. ‘When 
all of the 16 segments were covered, the child was given a "Certificate of 
Achievement,'’ and a lapel burton entitled "I’m a Bookworm,” Children also 
kept a record of books read in their copy of "My Reading Record Booklet.” 

A monthly reward (game, puzzle, toy) was given to the child who had 
shown the most progress, thus enabling less able readers in the class to com- 
pete successfully. The reward was encouragement and the record keeping 
gave reinforcement because each child could see immediate progress. Both 
techniques are especially suited to reluctant readers. 

Book fairs for children and adults were held periodically. Books were 
sold at cost and below cost to enable individuals to own books and to 
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encourage families to build home libraries. One reason disadvantaged chil- 
dren do not value property is that they themselves do not own property. When 
such a child purchased a book, even at a minimal cost of 5^, lOtf or 1 S(f, and 
wrote his name on the cover page, he gained a feeling of pride, self-worth, 
and self-esteem far greater than most teachers imagined. Since these chil- 
dren’s parents do not take them to the downtown books store to purchase 
books, the school's program compensated for this deficiency. Mother's clubs 
under-wrate the cost of this program through bake sales and carnivals. 

Disadvantaged children require special help with vocabulary develop- 
ment. This includes both word recognition and word meaning, which is a 
deficiency of environmental origin. A metal recipe box similar to those used 
by primary children and index cards were given to each child, thus enabling 
him to keep his own record of words that caused difficulty in reading and 
other subject areas, and to study them independently at school and at home. 
The difficult word was written on one side of the card and the definition (s) 
and its use(s) in a sentence were written on the opposite side. Children and 
parents were taught the study steps: 

1. Look at only one word at a time; think about how it begins and ends. 

2. Say it softly, think about how it sounds. 

3. Give the mcaning(s) in your own words. 

4. Use the word in a sentence that makes good sense. 

5. Check your card to see that jou have given the correct meaning and 
used it in a sentence. 

Parents were taught the study procedure at parent meetings and then 
helped the children at home by flashing the cards. Teachers reported that 
this device was one of the most helpful innovations for the children be- 
cause: (1) Children’s vocabularies are limited by environmental conditions, 
(2) Emphasis on the sight approach to word recognition is helpful because 
phonics skills are handicapped by cultural speech differences, (3) Children 
enrich their vocabularies by learning words not only from all subject areas, 
but also from newspapers, magazines, television and street signs, (4) Chil- 
dren developed the "dictionary habit” which was lacking. 

"The Word for the Day” activity consisted of placing a new word each 
day, printed on cardboard, in a pocket chart set aside for this purpose. 
Children learned the new word and were encouraged to use it in conversa- 
tion during that day, thus enriching their speaking vocabularies. Disad- 
vantaged children do not use specific vocabulary to communicate. These 
children generally use implicit rather than explicit vocabulary; therefore, 
hardly any at all” would represent “limited,” or “get up the papers” might 
be said for, “collect the papers.” This problem handicaps these children on 
intelligence tests because the ability to give specific definitions for words en- 
hances ones score on such tests. Disadvantaged children therefore earn a 
lower score because of their vocabulary deficiency. Easy-to-read dictionaries 
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were provided for each child, on a long-term loan basis, for home use through 
the school library. The Thomdike-Bambart Dictionary was especially desir* 
able because of its simplified vocabulary. 

Typesniteis utilized for alter school enrichment classes Here used daily 
by children in the regular school program. Children typed spelling lists, out- 
lines, vocabulary lists, and helpers’ lists. Teachers reported this to be one of 
the most valuable techniques for motivating children to le 3 m to spell and 
improve vocabularies. These children learned to type in the after-school 
typing classes. 

The model programs cited above give some suggestions for curriculum 
innovations to raise the achievement of children »ho are educationally 
disadvantaged. Experienced teachers will no doubt have many additional 
ideas for innovations. The important point to be made is that the cur- 
riculum should be implemented in the regular school program rather than to 
rely heavily on remedial programs for these schools. 


New Materials Are Needed 

Many attempts at curriculum change fail because adequate materials 
to implement change are not available to teachers in sufficient quantity. This 
problem has been compounded for disadvantaged children since appropriate 
materials have not been produced in quantity in the past. Most materials 
are now becoming available. 

Listed below are developmental materials and trade books which have 
particular appeal to disadvantaged children, and materials with suggestions 
for parents. 


Developmental Materials ' Suggested Level 


— -Reading Round Table, by American Book Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

— Urban Living Series {Social studies) 

—Butternut Hill Series 
— What Is It Scries (Science) 

—Cowboy Sam Series (western adventure) 

— Button Family Scries (about a blue collar family), by Bene- 
fic Press, Chicago, Illinois 

— Specific Skill Series, by Bam ell Loft, Ltd, Rockville Centra 
New York 

— Chandler Language-Experience Readers 
— Chandler Concept Films, by Chandler Publishing Company, 
San Francisco, California 


primary and up 
primary 
primary 
primary 
primary and up 

later elementary 

primary and up 
primary 

primary 
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Developmental Materials 


Suggested Level 


— Skill Laboratories (study skills), by Educational Develop- 
meat Laboratories, Huntington, New York 
— City Schools Reading Program 
— Spelling and Writing Patterns 
— Beginning Science Books 
— Beginning-To-Rcad Books 
— -Interesting Reading Series 
—Just Beginning to Read 
• — Beginning Social Studies Books 

— All Star Sports Books, by FoUett Publishing Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 

— Language Kit, by Cinn and Company, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 

—The Little Owl Books 
—The Young Owl Books 

— ‘ The Wise Owl Books, by Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
New York 

—Listen and Do Materials, by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
— Bank Street Readers 

— Reading Spectrum, by Macmillan Publishing Company, 
New York 

— Open Court Readers, by Open Court Publishing Company, 
LaSalle, Illinois 

— Peabody Language Development Kit, by Peabody College, 
Nashville^ Tennessee 
—Computational Skills Kit 
— Out Working World (economics) 

— Pilot library 

— Reading and Listening Laboratories 
— Science Laboratories and Picture Charts 
— Skills Kit (study skills), by Science Research Associates, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Multi-Ethnic Readers, by Scott Foiesman Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois 

— Animal Story Book (controlled vocabulary), by Steck Pub- 
lishing Company, Austin, Texas 

— 3? ie Skyline Scries, by Webster Division, McCraw-HiU Book 
Company, Manchester, Ohio 


later elementary 
primary 
primary and up 
primary and up 
primary 
primary and up 
pre-primer 
primary and up 

later elementary 

pre-reading 
grades 1-2 
grades 2-4 

grades 4 and up 

primary 

primary 

later tlexoeattry 

primary 

pre-reading 
primary and up 
primary 
later primary 
primary and up 
later primary 

primary 

primary 

primary and up 

primary and up 
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Books for Parents 


Heimer, Ralph T. and Miriam Newman, The New Mathematics for Parents. 

New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 

Frank, Mar}', and K. Lawrence. How to Help Your Child in School. New York: 
New American Library, 1954. 

National School Public Relations Association. How to Help Your Chad Learn. 

Washington: National Education Association, 1960. 

Van Atta, Frieda E. How to Help Your Child in Grade School Science. New 
York: Random House, 1962. 

Smith, Mildred B. How to Help Your Child with Reading. Indianapolis: 
E. C. Scale and Co., 1963. 


Books, About Heroes, Today and Yesterday* 


Title 

Author 

Publisher 

America: Robert E. Lee 

Commager 

Houghton Mifflin 

America: Abraham Lincoln 

MeNcer 

Houghton Mifflin 

Amos Fortune 

Yates 

Aladdin 

Armed with Courage — 

McNeer 

Abingdon 

a collection of biographies 

Bill Russell of the Boston Celtics 

Hirsbery 

Messner 

Booker T. Washington 

Craham 

Messner 

Bob Cousy 

Devaney 

Putnam 

Breakthrough to the Big League — 

Jackie Robinson 

Harper 

an autobiography 

Carver’s George 

Means 

Houghton Mifflin 

Famous Negro Music Makers 

Langston Hughes 

Dodd, Mead 

Cil Hodges’ Story 

Shapiro 

Messner 

Great American Negroes 

Richardson 

Crowell 

Harriet Tubman 

Petty 

Crowell 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy 

Martin 

Putnam 

Martin Luther King 

CL) ton 

Prentice 

Meet Abraham Lincoln 

Cary 

Random 

Miciey Mantle of the Yankees 

Schoor 

Putnam 

Ralph J. Bunche 

Kugclmoss 

Messner 

Roy Campandla Story 

Shapiro 

Putnam 

Sandy Koufax, Strikeout King 

llano 

Putnam 

Story of My Life 

Helen Keller 

Doubleday 

Meet John F. Kennedy 

White 

Random 


* These boob may be read to elementary pa p2s when too ddSc aft lor tlaa to read. 
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Developmental Materials Suggested Level 


—Skill Laboratories (study skills), by Educational Develop- 
ment Laboratories, Huntington, New York 
— City Schools Reading Program 
—Spelling and Writing Patterns 
—Beginning Science Books 
— -Beginning-To-Read Books 
— Interesting Reading Series 
—Just Beginning to Read 
—Beginning Social Studies Books 

—All Star Sports Books, by Foflctt Publishing Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 

— Language Kit, by Cinn and Company, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 

—The Little Owl Books 
— The Young Owl Books 

— The Wise Ov.1 Books, by Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
New York 

—Listen and Do Materials, by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
— Bank Street Readers 

— Reading Spectrum, by Macmillan Publishing Company, 
NcwYoik 

— Open Court Readers, by Open Court Publishing Company, 
LaSalle, Illinois 

• — Peabody Language Development Kit, by Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
— Computational Skills Kit 
— Our Working World (economics) 

— Pilot Library 

— Reading and Listening Laboratories 
— Science Laboratories and Picture Charts 
— Skills Kit (study skills), by Science Research Associates, 
Chicago, Illinois 

— Multi-Ethnic Readers, by Scott Foiesman Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois 

—Animal Story Book (controlled vocabulary), by Steck Pub- 
lishing Company, Austin, Texas 

—The Skyline Series, by Webster Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Manchester, Ohio 


later elementary 
primary 
primary and up 
primary and up 
primary 
primary and up 
pre-primer 
primary and up 

later elementary 

pre-reading 
giadcs 1—2 
grades 2-4 

grades 4 and up 

primary 

primary 

later elementary 

primary 

pre-reading 
primary and up 
primary 
later primary 
primary and up 
later primary 

primary 

primary 

primary and up 

primary and up 
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Books for Parents 


Heimer, Ralph T. and Miriam Newman, The New hlathematics for Faents. 

New York: Holt, Rinehart; and Winston, Inc. 

Frank, Mary, and K. Lawrence. How to Help Your Child in School. New York; 
New American Library, 1954. 

National School Public Relations Association. How fo Help Your Child Learn. 

Washington: National Education Association, 1960. 

Van Atta, Frieda E. How to Help Your Child in Grade School Science. New 
York: Random House, 1962. 

Smith, Mildred B. How to Help Your Child with Reading. Indianapolis: 
E. C. Scale and Co., 1963. 

Books, About Heroes, Today and Yesterday* 

Title 

Author 

Publisher 

America: Robert E. Lee 

Coramager 

Houghton Mifflin 

America: Abraham Lincoln 

McNecr 

Houghton Mifflin 

Amos Fortune 

Yates 

Aladdin 

Armed with Courage— 

McNccr 

Abingdon 

a collection of biographies 



Dill Russell of the Boston Celtics 

Hinbery 

Meaner 

Booker T. Wus/iingtori 

Craham 

Messner 

Bo£> Corny 

Dcvancy 

Putnam 

Breakthrough to the Big League — 

Jackie Robinson 

Ifjrpcr 

an autobiography 



Curver's Ccorgo 

Means 

Houghton Mifflin 

Famous Negro Music Makers 

Langston Hughes 

Dodd. Mead 

Gil Hodges’ Story 

Shapiro 

Messner 

Great American Negroes 

Richardson 

Crowell 

Harriet Tubman 

Petty 

Crowell 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy 

Maitin 

Putnam 

Martin Luther King 

Clayton 

Prentice 

Meet Abraham Lincoln 

Car)- 

Random 

Mickey Mantle c f the Yankees 

Sclioor 

Putnam 

Ralph }. Bunchs 

KwgeLsvoss 

Messner 

Roy Campanclla Story 

Shapiro 

Putnam 

Sandy Koufax, Strikeout King 

Hano 

Putnam 

Story of My Life 

Helen Keller 

Doubleday 

Meet John F. Kennedy 

mite 

Random 


* These bool* may be rad to clcmecUry pupils when too AfScuit for them to rad. 
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library Boots wilt Urban Settings 


Title 

Author 

Publisher 

Level * 

ABC 0 / Buses 

Shuttleworth 

Doublcday 

P 

AU-cf-a-Kind Family — 

Jewish family in New York 

Taylor 

FolJett 

LE 

All on the Team 

Sandmd 

Abingdon 

LE 

A Whistle far Willie— 
about a brown boy 

Keats 

Viking 

P 

Barton Tates ihe Subway — 
a Puerto Rican Boy in New 
York 

Brenner 

Alfred Knopf 

P 

Benjie — 

about a Negro boy 

Lexan 

Dial Press 

P 

Burgess Book of Nature Lore — 
about city children who go 
to the country 

Burgess 

Little 

LE 

Here Comes the Strikeout — 
city children playing ball in 
the street 

Kessler 

Harper 

P 

Indian Hill — 

Indian boy who comes 08 the 
reservation 

Bulla 

Cromwell 

LE 

Ladder to the Sky — 
about a Negro family 

Chandler 

Abclard-Schuman 

LE 

My Dog Rinty — 

Negro boy 

Tarry 

Viling Press 

P 

Roosevelt Crady — 

Negro migrant family 

Shotwell 

World Publishing 

LE 

Tiny Little House — • 

Clymer 

Athcncum 

P 

Together in America — 
history of the Negro in this 
country 

Soo Ling Finds a Way — 

Johnston 

Dodd, Mead 

LE 

Cehrens 

Golden Gate 

Junior Books 

P 

Who Wilt Be My Friends ? — 

HoS 

Harper and Brothers 

P 


Cw&-.P - sndss \-5, \S. - gaits 4-6. 
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Trade Books with Rural Settings 


Title 

Author 

Publisher 

Level * 

ABC of Buses 

Shuttleworth 

Doublcday 

P 

Autumn Harvest 

Trcsselt 

Loth top, Lee, and 

P 



Shephard 


Blueberry Pie 

Floethe 

Scribner 

P 

Brown Cow Farm 

Jpear 

Doublcday 

P 

Burgess Bool: of Nature Lore 

Burgess 

Little 

LE 

D. J.'s Worst Enemy— 

Burch 

Viking 

LE 

setting in rural Georgia 

Doll for Lily Belle 

Snow 

Houghton Mifflin 

LE 

Farmer in the Dell 

liadcr 

Macmillan Company 

P 

Fly Away Goose 

Lascl 

Houghton Mifflin 

P 

I Know a Farm 

Collier 

Scott, William R. 

P 

In the Middle of the Night 

Fisher 

Crowell 

P 

One Horse Farm 

Ipcar 

Doublcday 

P 

Pocketful of Crickets 

Caudill 

Holt, Rinehart, and 

P 


Winston 


Rabbit Hill 

Lawson 

Viking 

LE 

Skinny — 

Burch 

Viking 

LE 

a setting in rural Georgia 
Spring Is Like the Morning 

Craig 

Putnam 

P 

Sum Up 

Trcsselt 

Lolhrop, Lee, and 
Shepard 

Lcthrop, Lee, aud 
Shepard 


Wake Up Farm 

Tresselt 

P 


Code: P (or primary; LE for later elementary. 




® Teaching Children Who Speak Social Class Dialects 

WALTER LOBAN 


American regional accent rarely causes serious educational or social 
problems. In every region of this nation, Americans speak with rhythms and 
intonations that vary from New England to the South to the Far West. 
Here in Hawaii, where we are convening, educated and cultured people 
have — as in all other regions — a delightful and special way of speaking 
standard English. In Georgia, teachers and community leaders speak their 
standard English — like Georgian Southerners. A man can speak with one of 
the New England accents and become President of the United States. 
President Kennedy never voiced the R in "Hahvahd” but he had no difficulty 
putting it in “idear.” Similarly one can speak with the regional accents of 
Texas and be elected to the highest office in the land. In any sizable nation, 
regional variation is inevitable, with syntax or grammar remarkably standard 
but with pronunciations, rhythms, and subtle idiosyncrasies of usage provid- 
ing a desirable range of variety. 

What does cause problems is dialect, social class dialect: Pidgin, Cajun, 
Appalachian, Ozark, various Negro dialects, the many variations of English 
usually spoken by poorly educated or culturally different Americans. These 
dialects differ enough from standard structure and usage to cause problems in 
communication as well as in social and personal relationships. To deal with 
such problems in schools requires sound knowledge, humane values, and great 
delicacy, for nothing less than human dignity and the pupil's self image are 
at stake. 

In the old closed societies of the past, each class spoke differently, and 
language was one of the most effective means of maintaining the stability, the 
unchanging nature of those class societies. In Denmark a tart saying illumi- 
nates this relation of language to class distinction: “In the old days our 
Danish nobility spoke French to one another, German to their merchants, 
and Danish to their dogs.” The implications of this saying are not limited to 
Denmark; we know from history that aristocrats in all nations separated them- 
selves from the masses by means of language. Tolstoi, in War and Peace, 
depicts this same linguistic separation. At the time of Napoleon's invasion, as 
the Russian people began to unite against the French, the aristocrats at their 

Rrpnntol from Elementary English, Volume iS (Majr 1968), pp. 592-599. Reprinted 
*>U> the permission of the National Council of Teachers of English and Walter Loban. 
TTns paper was delivered at the Honolulu Convention of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. November 1967. 
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soirees began to play "Forfeit, a delightful patriotic game" They reinstated 
^standard Russian as their means of communication , and anyone who lapsed 
into French forfeited some small possession or was punished in some amusing 
way. Such language separation of the classes was not so much a deliberate 
plan as it was the natural result of differences in the quality of daily living. 

J As long as class societies remain stable, tire variations in language cause 
few problems. In fact the language differences support and stabilize class 
societies. In any hind of society language represents tremendous social power, 
and the Establishment speaks one kind of dialect, the established standard 
dialect. For example, until recently the Tyneshire man rising to political posi- 
tion in England has had a language problem. The purely historical accident 
that Tuscan became standard Italian, rather than Venetian or Sicilian, is an 
illustration of how standard speech begins as merely another dialect. However, 
we need to remind ourselves often of the sociological relationship between 
poverty, with its waste of human potential, and language itself. Closed soci- 
eties have always used language and education as one means of maintaining 
the status quo and of perpetuating a large class of peons or peasants. In a fluid 
society like that of the United States, we act to diminish this ancient element 
of social control, this extraneous determination of individual destiny. 

Even in an open society such as ours, however, where individual worth 
and aspiration are intended to count for more than fortunate or unfortunate 
birth, language still operates to preserve social class distinctions and remains 
one of the major barriers to crossing social lines. In a free and open society 
schools should assist all other institutions in making equality of opportunity a 
reality. To do this teachers need to understand how language and social caste 
arc linked and why many middle-class people naively condemn the language 
of the least favored economic groups. On attitudes concerning language, 
teachers can learn much from sociology. “We fear lower class speech and are 
inclined to give it no quarter. The more precarious our social status in the 
higher classes — that is, the closer wc are to the line that divides the middle 
from the lower classes or the more recent our ascent from the lower strata — 
the more insistent we are on the purity of our linguistic credentials.” 1 

Realizing that human worth cannot be measured by the language or 
dialect a man uses, teachers will be more likely to help children acquire 
standard English without making them ashamed of their own way of speak- 
ing. Such an addition — not “improvement” — of language is much more pos- 
sible through instruction where drill and directed effort are oral and where 
they are not separated or long separated from language used to express ideas, 
attitudes, and values of' genuine concern to the learners. Not only different 
usage but also awareness of situation, of how listeners are helped or hindered 
by one's language, proves to be die need of most learners. To achieve lan- 
guage flexibility a pupil must apply whatever is studied to situations in which 

1 Werner Colin, "On the Language of Lower Class Children,** School Review, 
Winter, 1959, pp, 15-40. 
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he has something to say, a deep desire to say it, and someone to whom he 
genuinely wants to say it 

Children need to perfect or acquire the prestige dialect— not because 
standard English is correct or superior in itself but because society exacts 
severe penalties from those who do not speak it. Unless they can learn to use 
standard English, many pupils will be denied access to economic opportu- 
nities or entrance to social groups. Tire leaders of most communities are sensi- 
tive to departures from the informal English, the standard, accepted language 
of their communities. Whether we like it or not, children who speak a social 
class dialect need the opportunity to learn standard usage if they are ever to 
be free to choose whether or not they will use it. 

One nation so far in history has approached quite closely the elimina- 
tion of poverty and class differences. This nation, Sweden, is also large enough 
in population and space to hare a history both of regional accents and social 
class dialects. Today regional accents — such as Skinc (in Southern Sweden), 
Dalama (in Central Sweden), and Nonland {in Northern Sweden) — still 
persist, similarly to our regional accents. But under the leveling influences of 
education and the highest average standard of living in the world, social class 
dialects in modem Sweden have rapidly withered. One must talk quite some 
time to a man to discover his economic condition. His interests and vocabu- 
lary will constitute the difference— not his usage or syntax. Thus in Sweden 
we can see a striking illustration of how language relates to education. 

The popular idea of language differences mistakenly sees them in terms 
of black and white, right or wrong, correct or incorrect. This past summer I 
read with interest an account of an excellent address given by Hawaii’s 
Lieutenant Governor Thomas P. Gill at the Konawaena High School’s com- 
mencement exercises. In his address, one newspaper quoted him as follows: 

“Language is an expression of culture and often social attitudes. If 
Pidgin is important to the people of an area, it should not be destroyed, but 
accepted and supplemented. Of course, we also learn good English so that we 
are not trapped in one comer of a fluid and changing society.” 

The lieutenant governor also told the graduates that Kona will not long 
remain a quiet, remote section of Hawaii. "The flood of tourism which flows 
across Hawaii today, and in substantial part touches your coast, has still not 
hit you with the surge you are likely to see tomorrow,” he said. “You are still 
a small and quiet place. Competition is still not keen; you have not yet lost 
the ability to be personal in your relationships; an individual can still be 
gauged for what you know him to be. This is good, but it will change. You 
will be part of the change. We all hope you can be ready. Our attitudes in 
Hawaii, and here in Kona, will be important to us in the years ahead if we 
are not to disappear as a people with a character of our own.” 2 

Yet almost as soon as die Lieutenant Governor’s sensible and restrained 
remarks appeared in print, opposing voices rose to charge him with condoning 

* The Honolulu Advertiser, Aagust 17, 1967. 
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sloppy English. Letters to the editor flayed Pidgin as "bad" and ‘'incorrect.'’ 
Many lay people are indeed sensitive about language and not everyone feels 
secure enough to view language with true perspective and objectivity. 

In a nation where space is shrinking and everyone is becoming more 
inter-dependent, certainly the value of a widely used standard language is 
scarcely arguable. Without adopting condescending attitudes toward class 
dialects, we ought to be able to help as many children as possible to speak 
the prestige dialect — standard English. As citizens of Hawaii know, it is en- 
tirely possible to speak both standard and Pidgin. Many who use standard 
English at work lapse back into the intimacy and warmth of Pidgin during 
coffee breaks and at home. As one young bdy on Kaui says, "Using the Island 
dialect, for me, is like taking off my high-heeled shoes and getting into my 
comfortable slippers. It’s the real me; it’s my deepest feeling." Eventually, as 
social and educational forces continue, her children or grandchildren will 
more and more speak standard; Prdgin wall gradually diminish. Even now 
Pidgin is changing; the need for it is not urgent as it once was in the nine- 
teenth century when at least eight different nationality groups speaking widely 
dissimilar languages had to communicate with one another. 

Today in an open and heterogeneous society such as ours, what actions 
are the schools and teachers to take concerning social class dialects? The 
major course of action seems quite clear. Teachers must proceed on the 
principle of adding standard English to the dialect of pupils whose speech 
reflects economic disadvantage. The other alternative, substituting standard 
English and eliminating the dialect, is neither feasible on sociological grounds 
nor sensible on psychological grounds. Least of all is it humane. A speaker 
who is made to fed ashamed of his own language habits suffers a basic injury 
as a human being. Only an infinitesimally small number of pupils can deny 
their family and community to the point of eliminating their dialect. Al- 
though not C3$y, either, an addition of a second dialect is far more possible in 
American society, and in education wc arc developing the means of accom* 
plishingit. 

In pre-school, headstart programs, the kindergarten and the earliest yean 
of school, the emphasis should be upon tire child’s using whatever dialect of 
the language he already speaks as the means of thinking, exploring, and 
imagining. But language is also more than a tool of thought: it is a way of 
expressing emotions and feelings, it is a way of adjusting to other people, 
of expressing solidarity with the human race. Language has many important 
functions, but one of the most important we can agree is its use as a means of 
dc\ eloping the powers of reason without denying and neglecting the other 
functions. 

If the kindergarten child who speaks a dialect says. Them magnets 
pickin’ up them nails," the teacher need not at this point worry about Them 
magnets" or the omission of arc. Tlut usage will not interfere with the crucial 
cognitive or communicative processes. If wc do not first encourage the child 
to use liis own indigenous language in its full range, wc will diminish his 
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desire to use language in school. Therefore, first of all, orally he must develop 
and amplify sentences until he is using the full range of his mental, emo- 
tional, and linguistic potential It is much easier for him to achieve such 
powers in the dialect he already uses. Nor should anyone worry that he is to 
be left to do tliis forever in school. The strategy is merely that the pre-school 
stage and kindagatten ate much too early to press him to be concerned about 
using standard dialect continuously. Such teaching only confuses small chil- 
dren, causing them to speak much less frequently in school Usually from 
grade three and after, the children's daily recitation should adhere to stand- 
ard English, but in the early years the teacher would accept "Him a good 
dog.” At this stage the teacher would be more interested in eliciting from the 
child, "Him a good dog but with three fleas’’, indeed, the teacher would be 
very much interested in such qualification and amplification. 

However non-standard oral language cannot be left entirely untouched, 
even this early. If children do not soon begin to practice all the phonemes in 
the English language, eventually they mil find it difficult or almost impossible 
to sound some of the phonemes (as, for instance, English speakers have diffi- 
culty with the Spanish “r”). Children who speak a dialect must practice early 
the phonemes not in their dialect. Therefore, in the primary grades, in pri- 
mary school teachers should introduce a great many listening experiences for 
pupils to imitate and dramatize. These would be taped— short little slits, 
riddles, or dialogues, repeated twice on the tape, once in the dialect with 
which the child is familiar 3 and once in standard English. The purpose: to 
focus the pupil’s attention upon differences (but not "correct” or "incor- 
rect"!); otherwise he will not hear them. To him the phonemes, morphemes, 
and u$3ge sound at first just as he always says them; he must be helped to 
hear that they 3re not exactly the same. One of the major tasks of the lin- 
guistically trained elementary school teacher is to focus the child's attention 
upon the contrasting distinctions presented in these skits which use both the 
standard and nonstandard dialects. 

Reading is another educational avenue for helping dialect speaking 
pupils. Initial reading instruction for these children should utilize the lan- 
guage experience approach in which the child dictates his own brief "stories.” 
Teachers using this method often worry about their procedure when the child 
uses dialect If he says, "Da cah wen heet da dog,” the teacher hesitates to 
write such Pidgin usage. I recommended that she do so the first few times in 
order to help the child comprehend a basic concept: that what he can think 
and say can also be turned into written symbols. After one or two such dicta- 
tions, however, the teacher can say, "Joseph, there is another way to say the 
same thing: The car hit the dog.’ Can you say it both ways?” If the child 
resists, the teacher quickly says “Well all right, let’s write it your way” But 
gradually she presses— as rapidly as her seosithe understanding of the child’s 

* lo some city classes — San Francisco, for instance, more than 
and several versions, including standard, will be necessary. 


dialect may csfct 
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readiness and her artistry as a teacher permits— toward what will probably be 
termed "school language." Always she is exerting a mild pressure toward 
standard usage, but she is ever ready to relax the pressure if she deems it 
alienating or upsetting to the child. When the child is willing to try saying 
something two ways, she compliments him, writes the dictation both ways 
and requests the child to read it both ways, and very soon she has at least 
accustomed him to the idea of “school language." Never, never, does she 
speak slightingly or rcproachingly of “home language" nor in her inmost 
thoughts does she ever call it substandard, wrong, incorrect, or bad. It is 
merely nonstandard, a valuable human way of communicating in its own 
proper surroundings . 4 On the other hand, she does not dawdle; as rapidly as 
possible she establishes the concept that there are several useful ways of talk, 
ing. One of those useful ways is school language, and as soon as possible and 
as much as possible the child will try to use school language in class. Actually, 
children accept this concept very quickly and shift almost as easily as Ameri- 
can children sojourning in Chile, who use Spanish with their playmates and 
English with their parents. 

Equally important, at this stage, is a method of classroom oral-aural 
dialogues, built upon linguistic analysis of the major contrasts between the 
dialect and standard speech. These oral dialogues, exemplified by instruction 
now being carried on in Hilo and Detroit, deserve our careful attention. 
These dialogues have built into them the pattern practice of the oral-aural 
methodology of modem foreign language instruction. 

At Keaukaha Elementary School in Hilo, where I am familiar with the 
procedures, the lessons are composed of riddles, short dialogues, narratives, or 
poems for memorization . 8 Various drills, guided conversations or games follow 
each dialogue in order to give the pupils practice with the new material in 
varied situations. Visual aids, puppets, and role playing are devices used to 
hold interest and facilitate practice. 

In Hilo, goals chosen for inclusion in each lesson are embedded in con- 
tent interesting to children. Some lessons are based on children’s interests or 
compelling aspects of another part of the curriculum. The lessons also use 
children’s literature, children’s poetry, and books of riddles. In sequence, the 
dialogues usually proceed as follows: 

Children listen to the teacher’s model, that is, she reads the dialogue in lively 
fashion. 

Children imitate and practice the teacher’s model, first in unison, then individ- 
ually. 

The teacher listens and makes judgments about the accuracy of the child’s pro- 
duction. 

* At one time, as Richard Foster Jones shows in The Triumph of the English Lan- 
guage, Stanford University Press, 1966, all English was regarded as a vulgar, inferior 
tongue incapable of sufficient development for use in the arts, law, or tivilired society. 

B Whenever necessary these arc preceded by stage-setting comments from the teacher 
Many, but not all, lessons are supplemented with pattern doll*. 
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The teacher may alter the child’s imitation at the time; not with a negative repri- 
mand, bat always with two or three more repetitions as models to imitate. The 
teacher maintains a smiling, pleasant manner throughout 
The teacher may choose to overlook the child’s nonstandard imitation at the 
tim e, and focus on it again in the next exercise, tlie next day, or later. 

For instance, one dialogue that interested the third-grade children at 
Keaukaha — one they recited with genuine zest — dealt with summer safety. 
Mrs. Anna Chow’s class was in session just a few weeks before the close of 
school. The lesson focused on gerund phrases, a structure of language not used 
in Pidgin. 

VACATION SAFETY 

mrs. chow: Summer vacation is a happy time for us all. We have 
more time to do the things we enjoy doing: swimming, camping, boating, 
or whatever. It can also be an unhappy time if we aren't careful. Now, here 
are two boys talking about vacation. 

DIALOGUE 

george: School’s almost over this year. 

Robert: Yes, and I like the summer vacation. I can go swimming every 
day with my friends, 

georce: Does your Mother let you swim all by yourself? 
uobert: No. I can’t go swimming unless my older brother’s there. 
ceorce: I’m going to ride my bicycle every day this summer. 
kobert: Me, too. It’s funl 

ceorce: Right! But we should be careful about riding in traffic. 

The children then imitated the dialogue, first in groups, then as individuals. 
Mrs. Chow sometimes repeated a line or word, reinforcing the model when 
necessary. 


Croup I 

Croup II 

We should 

That's right. 

be careful about 

Riding in traffic 

riding in traffic. 

is dangerous. 

swimming alone. 

etc. 

climbing trees. 

etc. 

hiking alone. 

etc. 

petting strange dogs. 

etc. 

playing with fire. 

etc. 


At the close of the dialogue and the exercises, Mrs. Chow moved to a very 
important step, transfer of the learning. She said, "Very good! Veiy good! 
Now, »hat else can we think of that we must be careful not to do if we want 
a happy vacation?” Eager hands moved to add new, original ideas: 
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We must be careful about swimming near vanna.® 

We must be careful about eating too many macadamia nuts. 

We must be care/ul about walking under mango trees with ripe fruit. 

The exercise had been transferred to a functional creative phase. The new 
language seeds had been planted and were germinating. 

In Detroit, although I have not observed their work, Ruth Golden and 
Robert L. Donald have moved in a similar oral-aural direction. To reach (as 
is desperately needed) large numbers of teachers and children, they have 
placed Icssons-for-imitation on tapes. 

The problems of dialect, we should realize, require sustained, cumulative 
instruction, and cannot be completed in the primary grades. Therefore, dur- 
ing grades four, five, and six, teachers should introduce a range of English in 
different dialects so pupils become accustomed to the fact of many dialects. 
Children imitate skillfully; this is why they pick up foreign languages so 
quickly. These pupils in the middle grades should listen to Scotch, Australian, 
and Appalachian dialects, to Pidgin, to Cajun, to the Beatles' LiverpooJese, 
They should sing songs, recite rhymes, and engage in choral speaking in their 
own dialect and in the standard dialect, trying also to become somewhat 
flexible, imitating all the dialects presented, producing a range of sounds. 

In grades four, five, and six, then, there would be an emphasis upon 
imitation and upon playing out short skits, reading plays aloud and improvis- 
ing in creative dramatics. Drama is thus particularly important in the theory 
of this articulated, sequential program. Often the drama would require pup- 
pets because many children readily identify with puppets. Simple hand 
puppets presented on a stage made from grocery cardboard boxes provide an 
incentive for children to write their own brief slits. Then they practice them, 
standing securely concealed behind the stage. Throughout all this they would 
be imitating different dialects, but always with an increasing emphasis on the 
established standard English — one more tongue to imitate in the same way 
that Scotch, Pidgin or other dialects are imitated. 

Never at any time throughout this elementary school period would the 
teacher indicate to the child that there is the slightest thing wrong with his 
dialect, because the teacher would not, in his own heart, believe this. We 
need teachers who know that such dialects are essentially respectable and 
good, although the teachers would realize thee children must also learn the 
dialect accepted by convention. Thus there should never be any invidious 
comparisons, any criticism, at the pre-school and primary school stage of the 
child’s education.' 

However, before language habits become inflexible, teachers should be- 
gin to work on some of the more crucial items of usage by means of oral 
training as in Hilo and Detroit. This 'would involve emphasis on usage 
through the ear. If "Him a good dog” exemplifies a crucial usage for a class of 
Negro pupils, the teacher begins to identify “He is s good dog,” and drills 

o Standard (Hawaiian} English for sea urchins armed with dangerous spiles. 
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orally on case of pronouns— but does not employ grammatical analysis. Some- 
times the teacher reads ten sentences aloud, explaining first which is stand- 
ard dialect and which is not. The children listen to these sentences to hear 
whether or not the teacher expresses the point at issue in established dialect 
or in non standard. Often the pupils would number from one to ten on a 
sheet and write an S (for standard if the teacher uses an expression appro- 
priately) and NS (if the expression is nonstandard). The teacher would 
begin, “Listen for the sentences I read in standard and the ones in nonstand- 
ard": (1) He is a good dog. (2) She is my friend. (3) Him a happy fellow,” 
and so forth up to 10, the pupils listeningand repeating. Such oral-aural drill 
can be placed on tapes also and used in language laboratories or, more 
humbly, in one comer of the room while other pupils work with the teacher. 

Eventually the time comes when the teacher must talk over with these 
pupils the facts of social language discrimination, and that time, to my way of 
thinking, usually is grade five, six, or seven. Teachers differ on the ideal age 
for introducing the concept, but I see no point in telling children this earlier. 
Before they can really see the value of learning standard English, pupils need 
to understand the social consequences the world will exact of them if they 
cannot handle the established dialect. Grade five, six, or seven, therefore, 
would be the point at which the concept would be discussed although parts 
of the total concept might be sketched in earlier as answers to questions chil- 
dren ask. At this upper grade level 1 would select most carefully teachers who 
had no snobbish attitudes about language, the scholar-linguist-humanists 
whom the school could most safely entrust with the important task of ex- 
plaining sociological truth to these children, aged II and 12. “Although the 
language your parents use is a perfectly good language and we have used it in 
this class, it is not the only way of speaking English. Have you ever noticed 
that the textbooks are printed in only one of the English dialects wc have 
heard? The day we went down to visit the juvenile court, the judges and 
lawyers all talked that standard language. When we had that speaker in 
assembly the other day and she told us about her work as a judge in the 
courts, even though she belongs to our same ethnic group, she was using the 
standard English dialect jou hear television announcers use. Now, here is 
something you need to know. Many business and professional people and 
many people who hire teachers, architects, clerks, and stenographers just will 
not hire or encourage people who do not speak the standard dialect. And so, 
we must begin to speak this special standard way even better than we have so 
far. Well have to work on it much more, and I’ll help you.” Then from 
grades six through twelve the teacher and pupils would avoid as far as possible 
the use of social class dialect in school. The aim in school during these second- 
ary years would he to help young people acquire this very important kind of 
dialect, this second language they need. Much of this would require oral- 
aural pattern practice with taped exercises. 

In acquiring the standard dialect; pupils should continue to amplify, 
embroider, and extend sentences. Thus, they should begin in grades four, five. 
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MILDRED R. GLADNEY AND LLOYD LEAVERTON 


Purpose 

For some time, we have been interested in the dialect of the Afro- 
American child of a low socio-economic status and the part it plays in the 
difficulty of the children in learning the language arts subjects as taught in 
our public schools. 

For instance, the dialect has been used to suggest, at least in some of the 
literature, that the children are verbally retarded. 

Our experience with the children and the comments we have received 
from their teachers lead us to conclude that this description is not representa- 
tive of a large number of the children in low income ghetto schools. However, 
the non-standard dialect is considered a serious problem by their teachers, 
who work tirelessly, if unsuccessfully, to change it using such methods as 
constant correction, providing a model o! standard English and following the 
various speech activities suggested in many language arts manuals and 
supplements. 

Part of our difficulty as educators in effectively coping with this problem 
of teaching the standard dialect has been a failure to recognize that the child's 
dialect contains a definite structure and organization and is resistant to 
change. This was clearly demonstrated to us as a result of an investigation we 
conducted in one of the special summer schools in Chicago in 1965. We t3pe 
recorded conversations with entering kindergarten children and with children 
who had completed the third grade. The third graders were reading at or 
above grade level and had obviously been exposed to standard speech usage as 
it appeared in their reading material for at least three years. Their teachers, 
also, no doubt, had provided a model of standard English usage in their 
communication with fire children throughout each school day. In spite of 
these exposures to standard English, the children’s oral speech contained 
most of the major differences from standard English that we found in the 
speech of the kindergarten children. 

S inted from Elementary English, Volume 45 (October 1963), pp. 758-763. Reprinted 
the permission of the National Council of Teachers of English, Mildred R. Gladney, 
and IJojd Leaverton. The paper was read at the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois, February 9, 1968. This research is cooperatively supported by the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Department of Program Development 
for Gifted Children and the Chicago Board cf Education. 
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Developments of Materials 

While searching for ideas for a language arts program that would he 
effective for children who used their language fully and well to communicate 
with the adults and other children in their community and with many of 
their teachers but who used nonstandard patterns, we formulated three con- 
ditions upon which to base our model as an approach to this problem. 

First, we must start at a point meaningful to the learner. Translated to 
the area of oral speech, this suggested to us that the learning sequence in 
teaching standard speech patterns should start with an actual statement made 
by the child. 

Second, in utilizing tire different patterns of the non standard dialect, 
preference should be given to that speech pattern that permits the transition 
from the child's dialect to the standard dialect by adding to the child's dialect. 
For example, "My mama pretty," can be restated in standard English by 
adding is — "My mama is pretty." One exception to this is the unique use, "1 
don't like cake when it be frozen." Here, a complete substitution of verbs is 
necessary. "I don’t like cake when it is frozen." 

Third, we felt it essential to focus on one pattern at a time and to pro- 
ceed systematically in accordance with linguistic principles. This condition 
we felt was crucial in view of the influence it exerts on the behavior of the 
classroom teacher. By focusing on one pattern at a time only the verb form 
relative to the specific pattern is brought to the child's attention as everyday 
talk and immediately followed by the presentation of the school talk form 
to the child. The other speech patterns characteristic of the dialect with 
respect to verb form arc permitted in the classroom without comments until 
the particular verb form is encountered in the sequence of the materials. 
Such systemization is also imperative to avoid the creation of errors which 
did not originally exist For example, introduction of the use of is in simple 
statements must be closely followed by the introduction of am and me so 
that the child will not begin to use forms such as “I is," “you is,” and "they 
is." 

In addition to the tape recorded conversations mentioned previously, we 
had also taped conversations with kindergarten, first, second and third grade 
Afro-American students in a school in a different low income ghetto area in 
June of 1965. All of the conversations were analyzed and four striking differ- 
ences in verb usage were identified as the focal point of our proposed program 
of instruction. 

They arc 

a The verbs hand ere are omitted:. 

(1) In simple sentences, e^j. 

He my friend. 

(2) In sentences using the present participle form. eg. 

They playing house. 
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(3) In sentences expressing the future using the verb go. i.c. 

She gon be a nurse when she grow up. 
b One verb form is used for all subjects in tire present tense, i.e. 

Chocolate milk look good. 

The baby look like he do. 

That boy have a piece of bread, 
c One verb form is used for all subjects in the past tense, i.c. 

We was hungry. 

Somebody knock that down. 

Yesterday I write my name. 

d Be is used in place of is, am and are and in sentences describing a recurring 
event. i.e. 

When my mama be gone, I take care of the babies. 

Sometimes he be riding in the alley. 

I be scared when it be thundering. 

The instructional sequence of our program begins with the teaching of 
Rhymed Pattern Practices developed by Mr. Melvin Hoffman, consulting 
linguist to the project. These rhymed verses arc intended to provide a model 
of standard English usage (possibly at a prcconscious level) . 

These practices arc then followed by activities developed by the authors 
and Mrs. John Patterson, a project staff teacher, and designed to help the 
child make the transition at a conscious level from his established dialect 
form to the corresponding standard dialect form. 

The teacher tells a story or asks a question which will elicit from the 
children their speech patterns in the verb area being studied. The children’s 
statement is nonstandard and standard forms arc recorded on chalkboard or 
paper. For example, some of the sentences given by the children in a con- 
venation about their friends or classmates during a lesson on the use of is in 
simple sentence were: 

Terry he bad in school. 

Deborah my friend. 

Michael is strong, 

Gregory brown just like me. 

The teacher then describes each sentence as EVERYDAY TALK or 
SCHOOL TALK pointing out to the children that the sentences that omit ts 
are EVERYDAY TALK and the sentences that include is may be EVERY- 
DAY TALK and definitely are SCHOOL TALK. The teacher discusses 
SCHOOL TALK and EVERYDAY TALK as different ways of expressing 
ideas, neither one "wrong” or “right” but used in different situations, that is, 
in school, out of school. 

After the activities stemming from the children’s own statements are 
concluded, pie-written sentences and stories in EVERYDAY TALK and 
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dialogues in SCHOOL TALK which include the vcihs being studied are 
given to the children for practice in changing the non-standard dialect to 
the standard dialect in orally spoken sentences. 

The sequence of the verb p3ttcm introduced is as follows: 

Unit 1— am, is, are 
Unit 2— was, were 
Unit 3 — "s,” "cs” 

Unit d— do, does 
Unit 5— say, says 
Unit 6— have, Iras 
Unit 7 — “cd” 

Unit S— be 


Collection of Data 

At the initial stage of the development of lire program, considering 
the ingrained nature of the children's dialect, we did not expect that they 
would adopt the standard dialect in even the minority of instances in their 
informal talk after just a year's time. However, we hoped that the children 
would be able to respond in the standard dialect or SCHOOL TALK if 
asked to do so at the beginning of an informal conversation. 

Therefore, it was determined that the appropriate evaluation at the 
end of the school year would consist of comparing the SCHOOL TALK 
conversation of the experimental group with the oral speech of similar 
children, with respect to age, grade, I.Q., and socio-economic status who had 
been given the traditional speech lessons. 

Two classes were selected from neighboring schools to serve as the 
control groups. Samples of spontaneous speech were obtained in June, 1966 
from both the experimental and control groups in a series of small group 
sessions consisting of approximately 5 to 6 students. Each session was tape 
recorded. Tire sessions were initiated by asking the children how they 
planned to spend tlieir time during the summer vacation. Two other ques- 
tions saved as stimuli. 

1. What would you like to be when you grow up? 

2. If, you had $100 to spend all by yourself, what would you buy? 

The tape recordings were then analyzed with respect to Die extent of 
correspondence to standard English or to non-standard English when any 
one of the verb forms comprising the experimental treatment occurred in 
their speech. For example, the statemait, ‘Wren it be hot, we go to the 
beach everyday,” was counted as corresponding to the non-standard dialect; 
whereas the statement, "When it is hot, we go to the beach everyday” was 
counted as corresponding to standard English. A count was made for each 
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child as how many times his speech corresponded to the non-standard dialect 
or standard dialect with respect to each verb form included in the experi- 
mental material. 


Analysis of Data 

These data contained some characteristics that should be discussed 
before presenting the findings. In the first place, some children used a 
particular verb far more frequently than did others. For example, the verb 
form “I be” occurred as many as fifteen times with some children and as 
few as two times with other children. However, if the latter children used 
the non-standard form "I be” only two times and did not use the correspond- 
ing standard form at all, one could not conclude that they utilized the 
dialect form less than the children who used the form “I be” fifteen times. 
Conversely, if other children used the standard English form “I am” ten 
times and the form “I be" did not occur in their speech at all, one could not 
conclude they had mastered standard English usage more than the children 
who used "I am” two times, but also did not use "I be” at all. 

In view of these considerations a non-parametric technique seemed 
most appropriate to test the significance of the differences between the 
experimental and control groups. Each child was therefore rated as a plus or 
minus with respect to standard English usage for each of six verb forms. 
The X s test was then used to determine the significance of the differences 
between the groups. 

Results 

Although each teacher utilized the Language Arts Curriculum Guide 
prepared by the Department of Curriculum Development and Teaching of 
the Chicago Board of Education, it is highly probable, we felt, that the 
language arts activities relative to oral language of the two control groups 
may have varied because of the teacher variable. Hence, it was anticipated 
that the two control groups might show some differences in their speech 
because of this variable. Therefore, the experimental group was compared 
separately with each control group. The findings of these comparisons are 
gh cn in tables I and 11 . 

It is interesting to note that the significant differences between the 
experimental group and both control groups were with respect to the same 
two verb forms i.e, the Conditional with Be form and the Regular Present 
{inclusion of V to verb). The findings with respect to the other verb forms 
showed posithc trends favoring the experimental group but were not sta- 
tistically significant. However, when the two control groups are combined 
and compared with the experimental groups as shown in table III, the 
trends arc more apparent 

Extensive investigations are needed to determine why the experimental 
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treatment appeared more effective with some verb forms than with the others. 

The model encourages the teacher to respect and accept the children’s 
established dialect and at the same time provides a framework to help the 
children recognize, learn, and hopefully begin to use standard English. 

Table I 


Psycholinguistics Experimental Project 


Number of Children in Experimental Group Compared with Children in Control 
Group I Whose Informal Speech Corresponds to Standard English Usage with 
Respect to Six Verb Forms 

Experimental Group Control Group I 

Variable 

Non Non 

Standard Standard Standard Standard 
English Dialect English Dialect 

X* 

P 

Be Present 
(omission of 
am, is, arc) 
Irregular Present 
(have-has 
do-does 
say-says) 

33 

1 

32 

7 

3.27 

<.IQ 

5 

3 

5 

12 

1.29 

<.30 

Regular Present 
(work-works) 

6 

3 

3 

20 

4.62 

<03 

Irregular Past 
(write- wrote) 

16 

0 

28 

4 

2.60 

<.30 

Regular Past 
(work-worked) 

5 

0 

10 

5 

.80 


Conditional With Ba 19 
(if I be) 

l 

6 

28 

27.27 

<.001 
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Table II 

Psycholinguistics Experimental Project 


Number of Children in Experimental Croup Compared with Children in Control 
Group II Whose Informal Speech Corresponds to Standard English Usage with 
Respect to Six Verb Forms 

Experimental Group Control Croup II 

Variable 

Non Non 

Standard Standard Standard Standard 
English Dialect English Dialect 

X 3 

P 

Be Present 
(omission of 
am, is, arc) 

33 

1 

20 

3 

123 

<.30 

Inegular Present 
(have-has 
dodoes 
say-sap) 

5 

3 

2 

7 

1.41 

<.30 

Regular Present 
(work-works) 

6 

5 

2 

11 

4.56 

<05 

Inegular Past 
(write-wrote) 

16 

0 

2 

1 

— 


Regular Past 
(work-worked) 

5 

0 

*1 

1 

— 

— 

Conditional With Be 19 
(if 1 be) 

1 

5 

24 

25.61 

<001 
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Table III 

Psycholinguistics Experimental Project 

Number of Children in Experimental Croup Compared with Children in Control 
Croupr I and II Whose Informal Speech Corresponds to Standard Usage with 
Respect to Six Verb Fonm 

Combined Contra/ 

Experimental Croup Croups I and ll 


Variable 

Non Non 

Standard Standard Standard Standard 
English Dialect English Dialect 

X* 

P 

Be Present 

33 

I 

52 

10 

2.53 

<-20 

(omission of 
am, is, arc) 
Irregular Present 

S 

3 

7 

19 

2.01 

<.20 

do-docs 

saroj-s) 

Regular Present 

6 

5 

5 

31 

5.63 

<.02 

(work-works) 
Irrcgubr Past 

16 

0 

20 

5 

2.03 

<.20 

(write-mole) 
Regubr Past 

5 

0 

H 

6 



_ 

(work-worked) 
Conditional With Be 

19 

I 

11 

52 

36.14 

<.001 , 


(ill be) 





Helping the Disadvantaged Build Language 

THEDA M. WILSON 


An ever increasing number of sensitive, creative teachers are making it 
possible for children to “hear” their own language and to acquire growing 
facility in the use of more acceptable speech forms in varying social situa- 
tions. Many children are learning to speak with ease the language that is 
common usage — to use it at home or with friends at play, as well as in the 
academic setting of the school. Many are e\en learning to respond correctly 
to requests which are expressed in language forms they do not commonly 
use. 

A somewhat unorthodox method of alerting children to their speech 
errors was employed with success by a sixth grade teacher who had an 
established reputation for good human relations in her classroom. She spent 
a great deal of time doing things with the children and used many open- 
ended questions designed to discover their attitudes and feelings about 
school and community. At first she did nothing about the grammatical 
errors in their speaking and writing. Her first goal was to free tire children 
to examine their attitudes and to express them. She also wanted to have an 
opportunity to identify the major common errors of speech. 

After school had been in session about two months, she told them that 
she was distressed by some simple speech errors that they kept making. She 
wrote on the board: 

"double negatives” 

“double subjects” (noun followed by pronoun) 

"was for w ere” 

"missing endings” 

She asked if any of the children had noticed these common errors, and 
some admitted they had. 

After some discussion of ways by which children who made some of 
these mistakes could be reminded to correct them, it was agreed that the 
teacher and those in the class who also heard the error would cover both 
cars and make momentary faces of pain — as if the errors were painful to 
hear. At that signal, the speaker would correct the error and continue the 
thought 


Rc™.tfd U-I* pennission f coin Th'NjXumol EUmmtey Princpd. Volume « (No«m- 
b« 1965 ) pp. -iMS Copynght 196>, Department 0 | Ekmeatny School Pnaaruis, 
f'itwiul Education Association. AH rights icscived. r 
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The entire reading is played bade while the children follow the story in their 
books. If all are pleased, the story may be played for the entire class to 
enjoy at a later time. 

One class enjoyed a story so much that they wrote a letter to the 
music teacher asking her if she could suggest some background music to be 
played. She suggested something that they thought was just right, and new 
avenues of appreciation were opened for the children. 

Teachers who try to improve the listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing of children whose culture is different ftom theirs often find the 
children seldom volunteering information or opinions because of their 
limited experiential backgrounds. These teachers must develop language arts 
programs that reflect insight into the language, psychological, and social 
needs of the children. In the development of these programs, good human 
relations must exist between children and teachers. 

It is a commonly accepted fact that children need many firsthand 
experiences in order to grow in vocabulary and to gain wore Suency in 
expression. Experience stories develop from experiences. Many teachers attest 
to their success in motivating children to read by using the language experi- 
ence approach. This method has been particularly effective with reluctant 
readers — especially older ones. 

A first grade teacher was discouraged by her lack of success in reaching 
a group of eight boys, six of whom were “repeating’' the first grade. She 
tried every approach she had ever used with success in prior years. None 
worked. She even spent her own money on a highly structured new teaching 
program and found she couldn’t keep the attention of the group long enough 
to use the program effectively. 

She discussed the program with the principal who had seen other 
teachers achieve success by using the children’s own words to make up their 
first reading booklets. When this idea was suggested, the teacher agreed to 
try it. She had many reservations but went ahead just the same. 

The first efforts were group stories based on some experiences the 
children had just had, Since talking precedes writing, she talked with the 
children, and she encouraged them to talk. As new ideas were expressed, she 
wrote them quickly in a notebook with the child’s name. These were 
reviewed the next day as the discussion continued. 

She told the children she was going to put their words on large chart 
paper in a book. They decided to call their book “Our Big Story Book.” As 
the children talked, she wrote their words on the chart paper, saying them 
as she wrote. The magic was at work. Soon her problem was to help them 
to end stories. They became longer and longer a s the children’s enthusiasm 
grew. 

She was fascinated as she watched them grow from identifying their 
individual contributions to reading the entire story to reading the entire 
book. 

Individual story booklets were made. The titles were childlike and as 
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interesting as the content: “The Cat Who Wanted to Sing” (group effort), 
“Brownie,” “Spot,” 'The Rabbit Who Wanted a House,” "The Boy Who 
Wanted a Pet,” “The Ball,” "The Puppy Who Wanted to Be Big.” 

These were the most popular boohs in the room. Every child in the 
group learned to read them before going on to the first pre-primer. The 
words in the pre-primer were so familiar that the first one became a supple- 
mentary reader as the group went to the second and third. 

Fighting and name-calling are problems in areas where children and 
adults arc not articulate enough to be able to discuss differences of opinion 
and to reconcile them. A principal helped some children to make words 
work for them by keeping a small tape recorder on her desk. When children 
were sent to her office because of fighting, they followed a simple formula: 

1. Tell exactly what you did even if you feel it was wrong. 

2. Tell what you might have done differently. 

3. Decide what you are going to do about it. 

As the children talked, she recorded each version, and if they came to 
no agreement on what could be done about tire dispute, she played the 
tape for them to hear each account. The play-back always had a profound 
effect. When children had to listen and were not grouping words, they 
found it easier to solve their problems. 

She noticed that these phrases were generally used as children told 
what happened: 

“talking about my mother” 

“got all big and bad” 

"got up in my face” 

“get off my back” 

"flipped me” 

“rooted me” 

Tire principal helped the children to see that these phrases did not 
specify what had happened, and the children w-ere encouraged to be more 
specific. They learned to tell events in sequence. The principal lamed that 
what are common to certain groups arc common in general only. In com- 
municating with people, one must understand the implications of W'hat is 
said as well as what is meant. 

Vocabulary building goes on constantly as teachers chart key words 
for children, promote. dictionary skills, utilize the resources of the special 
teacher, tell stories and have children re-tcll them, use jokes, riddles, conver- 
sation, discussion, telephoning, reading and poetry. 

Two effective media for promoting voabulary growth and fluency of 
expression have been 1) the intercom for students to give the daily news 
and special announcements and 2) the Storytellers Club where children 
learn how to tell stones. 

When using the intercom, children learned to listen to one another as 
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they took turns giving the daily news reports. They also learned how to write 
to get attention and the importance of saying things in a variety of ways in 
order to keep attention. They grew in confidence and prestige when they 
identified themselves as the announcers. 

The children selected the announcers and showed astuteness in their 
selections. They did not only select the good readers; they selected the chil- 
dren who needed recognition. When selections were made this way, the 
need to excel was important Some children memorized their scripts by study- 
ing them with the family at night. Others asked parents to come to school 
to listen to them as they made the announcements. 

The Storytellers Club met weekly with its membership drawn from 
grades three through sir. It started quite simply. For the children its major 
goal was to tell stories to children in kindergarten and first grade. For the 
teachers, the goals were to: 

1. Encourage reluctant readers by having them read simple material with no 
stigma attached. 

2. Get more inflection in children’s voices. 

3. Promote vocabulary. 

4. Develop thinking. 

In an environment where relationships are good, deprived children 
seem to say by their actions, “I don’t understand everything my teacher says, 
but I like her and I am trying to talk like her and to do the right things." 
Doing the right thing is important to children from the least favored neigh- 
borhoods. They usually like their teachers very much and want to please 
them. Teachers have strong influences on attitudes and behavior as well as 
on the acquisition of skills and the development of concepts. 

Knowledge of the structural parts of the English language (parts of 
speech, lands of sentences, etc.) is not essential in the elementary school, 
and there certainly is little evidence to indicate that such knowledge im- 
proves the grammar or usage of children whose language background is poor. 
Successful changes in language patterns are being made by teachers 

who: 

1. Set good examples in their own oral expressions, since children tend 
to imitate adults. 

2. Realize that the cultural setting of the home has a definite influence 
on the language skills of children. Changes will be made more slowly when 
children have regular contact with teachers, parents, and playmates who 
express themselves understandably in more than one idiom. These children 
find it more difficult to recognize “good English" and “bad English 

3. Provide many opportunities for oral expression in order to develop 
aural consciousness of forms and construction. Children need much practice 
in using preferred forms in regular class activities as well as in controlled 
practice. 
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4. Emphasize what the child says rather than how he says it. We are 
dealing with thinking when wc deal with language. More acceptable expres- 
sions can be emphasized at another time when a child is not developing a 
thought. 

5. Help vocabulary and fluency to develop by providing many first- 
hand as well as vicarious experiences. Words and expressions that children 
repeat do not always have correct meaning for them. 

6. Encourage children to convey feelings and ideas through their own 
original efforts, especially through the media of letter writing, diaries, and 
short stories. This will bring increasing satisfaction as the gap is narrowed 
between their speaking and writing vocabularies and between their oral 
structure and skill in manipulating words and structures in writing. 

In the exciting, interesting, accepting climate of the classrooms of 
sensitive and creative teachers, children who come from disadvantaged 
backgrounds search for meanings and find opportunities to imagine, to ex- 
change ideas, to think, to discover, and to create. As they listen, speak, read, 
and write, they develop their own individualities and form the basic 
foundations for their futures. 

They have inherited the right to express themselves. They are becom- 
ing free to do that with clarity and with confidence. 



-S* Once Upon a Time 

FEED STOFFEL 


Christine Holston is a volcano. She babbles. She erupts. Her face, her 
hands, her whole body are in constant motion. They inform. They deepen 
the meanings of the words that well from her, sharpen their imagery, and 
brighten their color. 

Miss Holston is as much a performer as she is a teacher— and she 
needs to be. For her children get information from her actions that they 
don’t get from her words, carefully enunciated and grammatically strung out 
as they are. The reason is that the children do not speak standard English 
and consequently do not completely understand it Their speech is a soft, 
slurry dialect which is quite different from what we usually consider to be 
classroom English. 

As a specialist in communications Christine Holston works in a 
Washington, D.C., public school where language has been cited as a major 
problem. There are 21 language arts specialists in Washington who cover 
25 schools enrolling nearly 12,000 children. If there were more of these 
specialists about 80 of Washington’s 140 elementary schools could profitably 
use their services. 

The Language Arts Program, under which these specialized teachers 
are employed, was first put into effect in 1961 and has been on a kind of 
pilot basis ever since. It was originally designed to expand and intensify the 
experiences of children who all too often did not talk much in school be- 
cause they thought they had little or nothing to talk about It was also 
supposed to conect the children's speech for deviations from standard 
English, which almost everyone thinks he can recognize hut which few care 
to define. Finally, it was to expand the vocabulary of children from the 
limitations often imposed on them through lack of contact with a wide 
ttxwtyoE'Kwds. 

Wouldn’t it be great, the reasoning went; if special teachers could 
serve children from kindergarten through third grade, concentrating on 
improving speech? The classroom teacher has so much to worry about 
already that a specialist in language arts— listening, talking, reading, writing 
— would make ever) one’s job easier and, more importantly, provide a better 
education for the boys and girls. 

2s5o ted Wth pmni5 “ 0a ftom A,w * e ‘ 1 '* Education, Volome 4 (September 1968), pp. 
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With money from the Ford Foundation the ptogram was launched. 
By the end of tire 1963-6-1 school year it had grown to encompass H 
elementary schools. Then the Board of Education toot over financing and, 
in the fall of 1966 with tire help of funds from title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, expanded the program to its present level. 

Tliis year the District of Columbia school board is providing $175,000 
lot operation of the program. Tire U.S. Office of Education is providing 
$36,000. The bulk of the money is used for salaries. Some of it goes for 
equipment — each language arts teacher has a tape recorder, overhead pro* 
jector, filmstrips and projector, puppets and puppet stage, flannelboard, 
records, and creative toys, lire rest of the money is spent to take the 
children to plays or movies, to the museum or art gallery — even to buy pets 
for the classroom. 

A teacher may spend up to half an hour per session with each of her 
classes. In some small schools she can see the children a couple of times 
each week and sandwich in a special literature day besides. More often she 
must hustle to visit each class once a week. 

Initially tire problem is getting children to talk in school. "We get so 
many youngsters in kindergarten who are unwilling to communicate," says 
Louis H. Komhauscr, director of the Language Arts Program. "Our main 
responsibility is to help the classroom teacher free these children so that 
they are willing to talk and have something to talk about. It’s a question of 
saturating them with creative play, puppetry, field trips— any stimulating 
experience that will start them talking.” 

Miss Holston gets a little more emotional: 

The children have a very limited language habit, a very limited speaking 
habit, because they don't go anyplace. Their families don’t have the money or 
the time to take them anyplace. Well, the language arts teacher* will take them 
so they’ll have something to talk about. 

1 come from Washington and have lived here all my life. I know many of 
the parents because we went to school together. I do a lot of community work 
and get around. I’m from the same kind of background m3ny of these kids are 
from, and 1 know their problems. 

There isn’t enough language in the home because some of the parents are 
poorly educated thamelvcs and have very little to give the children. Some of 
them feel language teaching is totally the responsibility of lire schools. When the 
children came heme Irani school and put dot<v their hordes, the mother soys, 
"Go outside. I don’t want you messing up this house. I’ve had to clean all day, 
and I don’t want your fingerprints on die walls and your footprints on the floors. 
Go Outside and play.” 

So they go outside. There's no family unity. There’* no time when every- 
body sits around the table and talks to one another about tilings that have gone 
on at school or at Daddy’s job or at home today. 

And Komhauser adds: "Parents will send children to school with a 
comment like *You go to school and behave yourself and keep quiet’ The 
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kids take their parents literally. They go to school and they don’t talk.” 

But that’s only the start. 

“I have so many children who come from homes where parents never 
pick up a book and read them a story,” Miss Holston explains. “They don’t 
know what a fairy tale is or a bedtime story. Last year we read and 
dramatized stories and looked at filmstrips of stories. We’d even bring in 
reproductions of paintings and statuettes and sculpture from the art gallery. 
And the children loved it.” 

These experiences all provide pegs for language development They 
provide things to talk about and things to sense without language. 

Miss Holston again: 

There are other ways to communicate than just through language. We try 
to give children an idea of this, an idea of how they can feel things. We go in 
with these wild dramatizations. We take the furniture, and this table is the 
mountain and this child is the dragon, and he has to sound like the dragon and 
move like the dragon and really be the dragon. 

Some people may just read the story and that’s the end of it. But we want 
to involve the child totally so he'll use all of his senses to interpret the story — 
not just the ears to hear, the eyes to see, but the other senses to feel the story, 
to taste the story. 

Watch her in action. 

In a kindergarten room Miss Holston stands before a little cart on 
which she trundles her equipment from classroom to classroom. Seated on 
the floor in front of her arc about 35 children. 

“Who knows 'Little Miss Muffet’? All right. Let’s see how well we 
know it. 'Little Miss Muffet/sat on a tuffet, /eating her curds and whey./ 
Along came a spider/and sat down beside her/and frightened Miss Muffet 
away.’ Good. Now, who knows what a tuffet is? Yes? All right. It's a place to 
sit, like a stool. And what is curds and whey? Yes? Something to eat. Have 
any of you eaten curds and whey?” 

A few hands inch hesitantly upward. 

“You havel When did you eat it?" 

A boy says: “I had ... I ate fo* brekfuss." 

“You ate some for breakfast” She pronounces each word carefully. 
“Well, I suppose you could cat curds and whey for breakfast. But we call it 
something else today. Anybody know what curds and whey is called today? 
Nobody knows? Cottage cheese. I’m sure you’ve all had cottage cheese, 
maybe even for breakfast But to make sure you all know what curds and 
whey is, I’ve brought some along for each of you." 

From her cart she produces napkins, plastic spoons, and cottage cheese 
in paper cups. As the children take scab around the tables. Miss Holston 
and a number of assistanb chosen from the class serve the others. And 
language flics all around. 

•Bo you like the taste of it, Charles? What are the clumps in the 
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cottage cheese called? Susan, what docs the cottage cheese fed like on 
your tongue?" 

Each question provokes an answer— sometimes several different answers 
at one time. And each answer may lead to a further question in the con- 
tinuing exchange between teacher and students. 

When the cottage cheese is all gone, the children return to their seats 
on the floor. 

"Now let's go through ‘Little Miss Muffed again, and this time we’ll 
act out the parts,” says Miss Holston. "Who wants to be Miss Muffet? All 
right, Linda. And you can just pretend to be eating this time. Now, we need 
somebody to take the part of the spider.” 

She reaches into her cart and pulls out a cardboard cutout of a black 
spider with a 10-inch body and articulated, dangling arms. 

“Jim. All right, you’re the spider.” And she hangs the spider on a 
string around his neck. "Now let's go through the poem again while Linda 
and Jim act out the parts. 

"Along came a spider’’— Jim leaps forward, head and hands waggling 
ferociously — “and frightened Miss Muffet away” — Linda slips off the chair 
with a small scream. 

“Did the spider really mean to frighten Miss Muffet away? Or did 
he just want to eat some of her curds and whey?” Five minutes later, after 
a lively discussion, the kindergarten session ends with a song. 

Miss Holston pushes her cart across the hall into the first-grade room, 
where she sets up a flannclboard on top of her cart. "Once upon a time," 
she begins, "there was a little old lady. . . .” 

The "little old lady story” is actually a language drill. It teaches the 
pronunciation of t and d as separate sounds which arc frequently confused 
by urban children. It teaches the use of the articles a and an which arc 
frequently dropped entirely. It teaches the difference between p and b, 
emphasizes the th in "the” and "that,” reinforces the use of ing as in 
"sitting” and "spinning.” 

From Komhauser: 

"The children will say, 'Here go the book' instead of 'Here is the 
book.’” says Komhauser. "They also have an a and an confusion and 
usually use the verb form ‘to be’ incorrectly. So we extract the pattern that 
needs to be practiced, like liere is’ or ‘we are.’ Then we provide a variety of 
stimulating situations in which tire youngster must practice that particular 
pattern.” 

Miss Holston adds, “We set up to teach a particular skill and just drill, 
drill, drill. But the drill comes naturally. It’s not imposed on the children, 
but flows out of the stories or the trips. There is a reason. It’s not just rote. 
We use the same technique from kindergarten through third grade. 7?ie 
skills are different, but certain skills are needed in every grade. 

“We start all classes off with one of the most widely used and one 
of the most important skills— and that’s listening. We also do this from 
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kindergarten through third grade. If a child is not a good listener he won t 
be able to grasp the other skills — writing, reading, spelling, and speaking.” 

Listening, in fact, has come in for some special attention in Wash- 
ington’s schools. A pilot project is underway to test whether— among other 
things — 'listening skills can be taught more efficiently through the use of 
radio. 

“There are many school principals who want the services of a language 
arts teacher in their schools,” Komhauser explains, "but we can’t get the 
funds. So we got the idea of doing a radio project in cooperation with 
American University and its FM station. Wc figured we could share some 
of the skills and expertise we’ve developed in the Language Arts Program 
with others through radio ” 

So far the radio project, funded under title III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, has produced 14 tapes designed to increase listen- 
ing skills. Most of the tapes are made up simply of raw sounds for the 
student to identify. The tapes were broadcast for a week to classes taught by 
164 selected teachers in 38 elementary, junior, and senior high schools. 
Researchers are now studying the reaction of students and teachers to the 
broadcasts; an evaluation is due later in the year. 

Komhauser points out that, although some cities are making use of 
radio in their schools, "no city that I know of lias designed tapes of this 
type that concentrate on listening. The language arts schools are not in- 
volved, because this whole program was designed to provide services to 
schools that do not already have the services of a language arts teacher.” 

If it proves worthwhile Komhauser hopes the radio project can be 
expanded to virtually every class in every Washington school. Some broad- 
casts, he thinks, might even be created especially for parents. 

While American University lends its facilities and talents to the Lan- 
guage Arts Program, Catholic University and George Washington Uni- 
versity engage in studying the program. Also the Center for Applied 
Linguistics has created some new teaching materials and _is_fanying on a 
study of urban dialects. The National Gallery of Art provides packages of 
art reproductions and sculpture. 

In one of the most unusual projects. Arena Stage, a resident dramatic 
company in Washington, helps teachers leam how to use games as a teach- 
ing device. For the language arts teachers, instruction is slanted to teach 
them games that can be used for language development and language drill. 

But is the Language Arts Program actually doing some good? 

Komhauser is sure of it. 

‘Tests that have been conducted by university researchers say things 
like this: ‘The experimental schools exceed the control schools in word 
meaning, language facility, picture vocabulary, and Menill-Palmer Scale. The 
experimental schools’ students do relatively better than their original reading 
readiness would have indicated. The experimental schools particularly excel 
on the English error score segment of the Daily Language Facility Test’ 
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And: 'When the experimental and control groups were compared on the 
incidence of eight major categories of speech errors at each of three levels 
of language facility, the experimental group did better in 18 out of 24 com- 
parisons. This is significant at the one percent level/ And: The Language 
Arts Program appears to be an effective way of helping culturally different 
children increase their language skills and leam to use standard English 
with greater accuracy. It should be continued and intensified/ " 

Miss Holston is sure of it, too. 

"Hie children, I feel, are much richer through their real experiences, 
like the field trips afforded by the Language Arts Program. They have much 
more to talk about. They just babble all over the place when we get back 
from trips. The stories and poetry help them too." 

The intensity with which she says it is perhaps the most revealing 
comment of all. 



$ A Beginning Reading Program 
for tlie Deprived Child 

SAMMYE J. WYNN 


The majority of children from low socio-economic family groups are 
notoriously deficient in language skills, have had few experiences outside 
the home, and lack the kind of home environment which contributes to 
readiness for and success in school (Bloom, Davis and Hess, 1965, p. 81). 

Upon entering school at the first grade level, these children are con- 
fronted with reading materials typically based on the experiences and 
language of children from a more advantaged stratum of society and cannot 
readily identify with the characters and activities presented to them in print 
At least a partial alleviation for the overall reading difficulty and poor school 
performance of many disadvantaged children may come from a two-pronged 
program involving first, reading materials based on children’s actual experi- 
ences— materials which are meaningful and reality-oriented, and second, a 
partnership with parents with a view toward nearing a home environment in 
which every day living provides readiness for school and is supportive of 
school success. 

The problems mentioned are by no means limited to the school, but 
rather involve the home and the entire community; any realistic approach, 
therefore, must take into consideration the child’s total experiences. It must 
be stated at the outset that deprived children are very much like the more 
advantaged in terms of potentialities and basic human problems; the big 
difference is what they have missed. 

Developing a Partnership with Parents 

To initiate the proposed reading program, a logical first step is to 
develop a partnership with parents. Tins may be done through home visita- 
tion, parent-teacher conferences at school, organization of parent study 
groups (or clubs), or a combination of these. In many instances, winning 
the confidence of parents presents a real challenge since the school has 
knowingly or unknowingly discriminated against the poor and particularly 
those who belong to minority groups (Crow, Murray, and Smythe, 1966, 

Reprinted from The Reading Teacher .Volume 21 (October 1967), pp. 40-47. Reprinted 
with permission of S. J. Wynn and (he International Reading Association. 
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p. 119). Often these parents are suspicious and untrusting; they most be 
convinced that teachers are genuinely interested in and want to help them 
and their children. There has been too much alienation and estrangement 
between the school and the low-income parents. Both teachers and parents 
have mutual concern for the child, yet they have spent little time together 
mapping strategics, exchanging information, and planning for the children. 
A meaningful partnership between school personnel and parents will change 
this picture. 

Parent Education 

After gaining the confidence of parents and establishing rapport, a 
parent education program should be initiated which will include background 
information in the area of child growth and development with special 
emphasis on how children lcam and the importance of tire self-concept. A 
large block of time should be devoted to discussions of specific ways in 
which parents might use the daily lives of their children to develop their 
language skills, curiosity, and experience through providing learning situa- 
tions in the home and informal excursions outside the home. Meetings might 
be planned for early evening, utilizing the format of a coSee hour with 
presentation of instructional material in an informal manner. 

Helping Parents Create an Optimum Home Environment 

Irrespective of the quality of instruction given, parents are the first 
teachers their children have. Numerous studies support the view that speech 
patterns, problem-solving methods, concept of the self, and general behavior 
are indicative of the effect parents have upon their children (Bloom, et a), 
1965). Generally, in more advantaged homes, the very life-style followed 
provides readiness {or school and built-in encouragement and support for 
continued school success. Many interesting and essentially educational ex- 
periences arc planned for middle- and upper-class children in and out of the 
home, and they are encouraged to ask questions. Such children are helped 
to explore their world; to see similarities and differences, and to relate new 
information to that previously acquired. Books are available and the cliildren 
are read to. Language facility is developed with little effort on the part of 
more advantaged children; they arc encouraged to speak concctly and have 
a varied repertory of experiences about which to speak. 

While the deprived child docs leam substandard speech spoken in 
his home, he has practically no opportunity to hear or use literate English. 
His “teacher-parents” give him little information or opportunity for mean- 
ingful verbal exchange; nor do they as a rule attempt systematically to 
acquaint him with his world through conversation, literature, and a variety 
of firsthand experiences. Tragically, the child is frequently so severely dc- 
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pxived of developmental language experience that he does not know the 
names for commonplace objects such as ordinary cooking utensils. 

As stated by Bloom, Davis, and Hess: 

The home environment has been studied as a means of understanding the 
factors which influence development of children. Studies repeatedly show that 
the home is the single most important influence on the intellectual and emo- 
tional development of children, particularly in the preschool years. The ways in 
which parents spend time with their children at meals, in play, and at other 
times during the day have been found to be central factors in developing skills 
which prepare children for school. The objects in the home, the amount of 
parental interest in learning, and the amount of practice and encouragement the 
child is given in conversation and general learning have been found to be signifi- 
cant influences on language and cognitive development, development of interest 
in learning, attention span, and motivation to the child (1965, p. 69). 

The parent education facet of the proposed program should furnish 
the information and encouragement needed by parents to help them, 
create in their homes an atmosphere which provides readiness for school 
and stimulates learning generally. Instructions given to parents in this 
regard will focus on efforts which involve few or no additional expenditures 
and services which are readily available. The following are suggested: 

1. Exploiting free learning situations in the community. 

2. Encouraging parents to listen to and talk to their children. 

3. Making extensive use of the public library. 

4. Making selective use of mass media. 

Exploiting Free Learning Situations in the Community 

A community void of learning situations does not exist. An awareness 
of the many opportunities for learning offered by the community should he 
developed in the parent education program. A visit to the local supermarket, 
for example, affords a wonderful learning opportunity for small children. At 
the supermarket the child can secure information about the sources of our 
food, classification of foods, the iole of the farmer and grocer as community 
helpers, and equipment used in a supermarket. 

Using the community as a backdrop, parents can be helped to plan 
countless other activities which can provide a rich background of experiences 
and stimulate learning. As parents draw on information received in the 
proposed parent education program, hopefully they will develop facility in 
communicating concepts and more and more serve as sources of information 
for their children. In addition, as parents and children share these experi- 
ences, much conversation between them will be stimulated. It is understood 
that the parents in the low income stratum are operating under severe 
handicaps, but nevertheless every effort should be made to inform them of 
the wealth of available learning situations in the community. 
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Encouraging Parents to Listen and to Talk with Their Children 

As reported in the literature, many parents in the low income bracket 
are preoccupied, and understandably so, with the business of survival but 
this appears to be just one component within the matrix of handicaps. The 
educational background must also be considered. Perhaps it is true that 
frequently parents are so involved in the process of providing necessities that 
they do not have the time or inclination to listen to their children and talk 
with them. On the other hand, in many instances their very deficient edu- 
cational background simply discourages them from attempting to converse 
with their children and interpret their world to them. Often questions are 
discouraged because parents feel that they do not have adequate answers. 

When parents are helped to gain background information themselves 
through the recommended parent education program, it is hoped that their 
confidence will be bolstered and better child rearing practices promoted. 
When they are helped to understand that conversation with their children 
plays a major role in helping the child to leam and that special experiences 
must be provided to stimulate communication, new horizons will be opened 
to both parents and children as they talk and listen to each other in dis- 
cussion of shared experiences and, in the process, clarify many concepts. 

Making Extensive Use of the Public Library 

Almost every community has a public library which oSers unlimited 
opportunities for learning through books, newspapers, magazines, pictures, 
films, film-strips, and records. The librarian is usually eager to help her 
patrons. The library is unfamiliar to these low income parents; and they are 
not quite sure that they would know how to use it even if they wanted to 
take their children there. Using the variety of teaching aids currently avail- 
able, tire classroom teacher can help parents understand the organization of 
the library and how to use it. Once oriented, parents can introduce their 
children to the wonderful world of books by visits to the library and joining 
the story hour sessions. With support and encouragement from the class- 
room teacher and librarian, an all family reading program can be developed. 


Making Selective Use of Mass Media 

Regardless of the degree of economic deprivation they suffer, most 
parents do find a way to get a television set and radio for their home. Often 
television is used as the baby sitter with children being allowed to see the 
offerings of the entire day and much of the evening. Obviously, children can 
leam much from radio and television if given proper guidance. It is pro- 
posed that parents be given help in making constructive use of radio and 
television as learning aids for their children. Annotated radio and television 
logs can be prepared for children cooperatively by parents and teachers so 
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that children may enjoy the wholesome and educative vicarious experiences 
afforded by selected programs. 


The Classroom Program 

The suggested reading program has as its target a wide-range, diver- 
sified approach to reading. In commenting on the importance of language 
facility and experiential background in learning to read, Lamareaux and Lee 
make the following statements: 

A child must have attained a certain facility with language. If a child has a 
limited speaking vocabulary some of the words in his reading will not come easily 
and naturally for he is not in the habit of using them. 

A child must have a background of experiences. Our only means of under- 
standing, of interpreting what we see and hear and feel, is through our own ex- 
periences, real and vicarious. When a child’s background of experience is so 
limited that he can End in it no basis for interpreting the materials he reads, it 
will have no more meaning for him than highly technical material in an un- 
familiar field would for us. In hastily glancing over a few of the preprimers we 
find many examples of materials which would conceivably be entirely beyond the 
experience of many groups of children, such as children in the poorer city dis- 
tricts, and those who have no opportunity to go to the country; rural children 
lacking such features as waterways, airports, airlines and so forth (1943, pp. 45). 

As the classroom teacher plans experiences for the children, she ex- 
ploits the environment for learning situations in much the same way that 
parents have been advised to do. The child needs many, many experiences — 
taking the same trips and seeing the same things. Community explorations 
from the home and the school reinforce learnings and clarify concepts. Each 
visit should reveal a new dimension to the child. 

In addition to working with their children at home, parents can enter 
into a very meaningful relationship by assuming a new responsibility, that 
of assisting the teacher with in-school activities. Specifically, they may be 
asked to help plan experiences in and outside of the school to the maximum 
feasible extent and help with the supervision of the children on trips. Some 
of the trips should be planned for weekends so that the greatest number of 
parents might participate and thus be able to discuss a shared experience 
with their children. 

Interesting and Reality-Oriented Reading Materials 

As boys and girls engage in out-of-school and in-school activities, the 
stage will be set for the development of experience stories formulated co- 
operatively by the children and their teacher with at least occasional par- 
ticipation on the part of parents. Moreover, these stories can constitute 
the major part of the beginning reading materials used by the boys and 
girls. 
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The appeal of the stories can be enhanced with children's drawings 
and blown up photographs of their activities used to illustrate their “All 
Around Us" stories. Later these illustrated stories of their experiences can 
be organized into book form. When this approach is employed, it is en- 
visioned that most of the children will read with understanding from the 
very outset, for they will have an adequate experiential background for 
understanding and interpretation. They will also brow that words tell them 
something. In addition, they will develop language facility as they participate 
in an activity, talk about it, write about it, and finally read about it. And 
since each activity develops its own vocabulary, boy's and girls involved in 
such a program will have a greatly enlarged storehouse of words so that they 
may move, with greater ease, into the world of ideas. 

After acquiring a degree of proficiency in basic reading skills through 
use of the experience approach to teaching beginning reading, the children 
may use a wide variety of easy reading materials. There is an abundance of 
easy reading material on the market, including such books as the Cowboy 
Sam series, Are You My Mother? by Eastman, Hurd's Last One Is a Green 
Pig, and countless others. At this point the reading program will become 
largely individual in nature with the built-in incentive of keeping personal 
records of books read. Even though trade books are involved, stories based 
on the children’s experiences should still be developed throughout the year 
and added to the other reading materials. Development of reading skills 
should not occur in a fortuitous manner when using this suggested approach 
to reading; rather, these skills should be taught systematically in appropriate 
groupings and individually. In such a reading program it seems important, 
also, that a parallel effort be exerted to develop language facility through 
pictures, films, filmstrips; extensive use of expressive, colorful words by the 
teacher, story hour, discussion of books read by pupils and teacher, and dis- 
cussions centering around children’s experiences. 

The possibilities for initiating such a reading program as suggested 
based upon children's actual experiences, many of which arc shared by their 
parents, exist in most first grade classrooms throughout the country and 
could be implemented without major changes in professional personnel. The 
main requirements are, teacher reorientation (in some cases) and strong 
teacher commitment to work with parents, even if sometimes under dis- 
couraging circumstances. 


Report of a Project Similar to That Proposed 

That deprived children enjoy tremendous success in reading when the 
experience approach is used and parents are involved in the education of 
their children was demonstrated in a research project conducted by the 
author in 1963. This project involved three first grade classes; an experi- 
mental group and two control groups (Wynn, 1963). 
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The Children 

The eighty- three children involved in this project lived in a depressed 
area of the city and were markedly deprived. The majority of the families 
had incomes of less than $2,000 per year and about half were welfare 
recipients-, in two families, three generations had received public assistance. 
The educational level of the parents was very low which placed them in 
the unskilled labor force with high unemployment rates. Very few experi- 
ences had been provided for the children; only seven had been outside of 
Knoxville and many had never been to the downtown section of the city, 
to the zoo, or any other place of interest. Although a public library was 
within walking distance, few families used it. Reading material in the 
homes was extremely limited and there were few toys. The degree of 
deprivation experienced by these children was reflected in their behavior; 
they were primarily quiet, unquestioning and generally apathetic. 


Involvement of Parents 

To lay the groundwork for initiating the project, a program of parent 
education and involvement was designed. Home visits were made the first 
three weeks of school, followed by organization of a First Grade Parents’ 
Study Group with the stated objectives of helping the children make better 
progress in school. Cooperation was not 100 per cent, but 75 per cent of 
the parents followed through, which was viewed as a major breakthrough 
for that community. 

The proposed project was explained in detail to parents who were told 
that their cooperation and support were vital to the success of the project 
The First Grade Parent Study Croup had evening meetings in the form 
of a social hour. During the course of the school year topics covered 
included the role of the parents in the experimental project, organization 
and use of the public library, how parents can help their children make 
progress in school, preparation of book lists and television logs, how 
children learn, and the importance of the self-concept Many of the parents 
took part in trips and were active supporters of the program throughout 
the year. 


The Program of Instruction 

The program of instruction consisted of a variety of experiences includ- 
ing tours within the school, walks in the immediate community, and trips to 
places of interest in the larger community, and a classroom environment 
rich in stimulating materials. 

Tire experience approach to reading was employed as numerous 
activities and trips in and out of the school were discussed. The response 
and interest were tremendous; the children were eager to help develop stories 
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and delighted in bearing them read. As the number of stories increased, 
using many of the same words, the children began to recognize words and 
read parts of stories independently. The usual reading shills, of course, 
were taught. This continued throughout the project as the class visited 
the zoo, public library, firehouse, bakery, and other places in surrounding 
areas. Interest remained high. The children read, with ease and understand- 
ing, stories of their own experiences; this zest was transferred to other reading 
materials in the first grade program. 


Some Outcomes of the Project 

Reading, Achievement and Interest 

The children participating in the experiment were much better readers 
than previous classes with similar backgrounds and read a larger number of 
books with greater understanding. They seemed to thoroughly understand the 
reading process. Their achievement in reading as compared to the control 
groups was significantly higher. They were interested in a wide variety of 
books and spent most of tlieii free time in the library comer. These children 
enjojed reading and seemed to have understood its value. 

Extended and Enriched Vocabulary 

The vocabularies of the children were extended and enriched. They 
knew a wade variety of words learned in connection with trips to places of 
interest and other experiences. 

Dictionary Usage 

The dictionary was used more extensively by the pupils involved in 
this study than in previous classes. They were much more resourceful in 
locating needed information. Out of their experience with dictionary usage 
these pupils developed and categorized their own lists of frequently used 
words. 

Marked Growth in Language Facility 

The children involved in this project expressed themselves better orally 
and in writing. They seemed to know that there were correct ways and 
incorrect ways to speak and write and the correct ways helped them express 
themselyes more effectively. Their output of creative stories was prolific and 
they, were eager talkers. There were more things to talk about and more 
things to write about; plans for trips and other activities, sharing of 
experiences, collecting data for map construction, letters of permission 
ind thanks, experience stories, bulletins, creative stories, and a class news- ‘ 
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paper. The classroom was do longer quiet; many activities were conducted 
concurrently with the attendant buzz of conversation. 

Summary 

The proposed program which presides for active participation by parents 
and a wide variety of experiences for beginning readers with production of 
interesting, reality oriented reading materials embodies many of the good 
reading practices widely used in the teaching of reading to beginners 
regardless of socio-economic background. The success of the experimental 
program indicates that the proposed program (which enlarges and extends 
the experiment) offers promise of effectively combatting reading difficulty 
and low achiev ement so characteristic of deprived children. 
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’*?•“ Pre-Reading Activities in tlie Primary Grades 

NICHOLAS P. CniSCUOLO 


A major deficiency which culturally disadvantaged youngsters possess is in 
the area of language. Due to a general Jack of experiences related to readi- 
ness for reading, many of these children are not ready to begin a formal 
program in reading. Rather, a rich program in oral language development 
activities is advocated in order to compensate for any deficiencies detected. 
Activities should be geared to promote an early development of oral 
and written language skills which will form a strong foundation for the 
later acquisition of basic reading skills. 

Field trips are good activities for building pre-reading skills. Discussions 
before and after each trip are valuable because they allow youngsters to 
communicate with each other. Pupil-dictatcd experience stories, developed 
by the teacher with the children, serve two desirable purposes; they help 
youngsters sec that written language is “talk writ* down” and they stimulate 
interest in reading. Such field trips can begin with visits to familiar places 
in tlie city and then branch out into areas not usually visited by the children. 
Word meanings and the correct usage of words present problems to 
dis advantaged pupils in the classroom. Selecting a “Word for the Day” is 
a good practice. Some word, not usually used by the youngsters, can be tacked 
up on the bulletin board. Children should be encouraged to use the word 
in their conversations throughout the day. 

Special help with vocabulary can be given by having pupils use a 
recipe box to Sic new words they hear. The word can be tjped on one side 
of the card with the primary typewriter and its meaning on the other side. 

Single story booklets, cut from old readers, can be clipped together 
and placed at the library comer. The endings of some of these stories can 
be omitted and the youngsters asked to compose their own endings. These 
endings do not have to be written, but can be shared orally with tire rest of 
the class. The teacher should set aside some time during the school day 
for this purpose. 

There appears to be a lack of manipulative materials in many of the 
homes of disadvantaged children. Tlie teacher can compensate for this by 
bringing together a large assortment of items which will help them sharpen 
their perceptual skills. A child, for instance, might be blindfolded and 
allowed to smell, touch and feel the object as he attempts to identify it. 

Reprinted with permission from Arizona Teacher, Volume SS (November 1966) p. 12. 
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This activity is on a concrete level and the youngsters will find much 
pleasure in it. 

The objects gathered by the teacher and class members C3n be labeled 
and form an attractive display. The youngsters can draw pictures of the 
objects which an be compiled into a simple dictionary. As the list grows, 
the words an be placed in such categories as: Something to War, Some- 
thing to Eat, etc. 

As part of my doctoral study, I recently administered a reading achieve- 
ment test to three groups of children in the third grade. Each group represen- 
ted the three different socio-economic levels. It was surprising to find that 
great numbers of children in the low socio-economic group were penalized 
because they did not follow directions. 

Perhaps the reason for this is that children from an underprivileged 
area are exposed to all sorts of noises at home. The blaring of the television 
set, the crying of baby brothers and sisters and the sounds of the street 
force the youngster to "tune out” occasionally. Consequently when he 
takes a test, which is a structured situation, he fails to listen to the directions 
given by the examiner. 

Tapes for listening and following directions an be used to develop 
needed language skills. Two such tapes with worksheets were written by me 
and used with small groups of primary-grade children. Simple shapes were 
presented on the worksheet and the children were asked, via the tapes, to 
mark them with certain symbols. The use of oral context was stressed by 
presenting simple words and stories. Tire children were told short stories 
and just before the last word was to be uttered, they were instructed to 
choose the correct missing word from a group of three words listed. 

Large illustrations clipped from magazines an be used to enrich 
word meaning and to encourage creative expression. Each object in the 
picture should be named. Descriptive words an then he listed on the 
blackboard for each object The fists of objects with their descriptive words 
will then provide a background for crating oral and written stories. 

The compensatory language activities described in this article will 
help the primary-grade child who comes to school beking the skills necessary 
for reading. Such a language program should take place before plunging 
into the taching of reading. A strong program in oral and written bnguage, 
earned on in the early stages of a child’s schooling, will enable the disadvan- 
taged child to participate to a fuller extent in the school’s activities as well 
as prevent frustrating experiences in the initial period of laming to rad. 



iv Individualized Reading and the Disadvantaged 

BEVERLY M. KEENER 


A visit to a depressed urban area classroom during a typical reading 
period usually reveals a group of children holding the same book in front 
of them as they are seated to a circle with the teacher. At the same time, 
children not in the reading circle are likely to be engaged in seatwork 
activities of the usual sort, such as the completion of workbook exercises 
or reproduction of work from the blackboard. Upon closer examination of 
the situation, the observer notes a vacant expression on the faces of all 
children in the reading group, with the exception of the child who is read- 
ing aloud. When the youngsters are questioned about the passage read, 
they sometimes offer no response, or one unconnected with the material. 
Meantime, the children at their seats are staring aimlessly into space, doo- 
dling on little scraps of paper, handling small toys or talking with neighbor- 
ing children. When asked to comment on this situation, the teacher will 
often shrug and say, "It’s very difficult to keep those not in the reading 
circle constructively occupied." Further probing into reasons for the lack 
of vivacity in the reading group itself brings an even less clear-cut explana- 
tion. 

While the above observations can be made in thousands of classrooms 
throughout the country, they arc particularly disturbing when found in the 
inner-city, for the most difficult task facing teachers of the disadvantaged 
today is that of raising achievement levels in the area of reading. Over the 
past five years public and private organizations have spent millions of dollars 
to provide staff and materials for scores of special reading projects in city 
school systems throughout the country. fn addition, vast numbers of tutorial 
programs manned by enthusiastic volunteers are underway in the same target 
areas. The federal government, as part of the war on poverty, is the latest 
source of staggering sums of money for remedial reading. The major thrust 
of most of these programs is aimed at providing children with more of the 
wzwt vafonfitfrw in reading, rather than a different tybe of instruction. In 
spite of tin's massive assault, the problem persists. Disadvantaged children 
almost invariably are not scoring 3$ well as their suburban counter-parts on 
standardized reading tests. 

It is time to re-think the ways in which reading is taught to these 
children. Although the individualized approach has yet to gain widespread 

Reprinted fjem The Raiding Teacher, Volume 20 (February 1967), pp. -510-412,' Re- 
printed with penniswon of B. M, Keener and the International Reading Association. 
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acceptance as an effective way to teach reading, the possibility of its use 
with deprived >oungstcrs deserves careful consideration. 

Inherent in this method arc the selection of reading matter by the stu- 
dent himself, based upon interest and appeal, and the teaching of reading 
shills when a need is shown for them, rather than at a moment arbitrarily 
selected by the teacher. The use of self-selected material is an excellent means 
of reaching the disadvantaged, for it is well known that the typical basal 
reader featuring stories about unreal children who speak in clipped sentences 
and live in a middle-class utopia docs little to kindle a love of reading in any 
child, let alone one whose world is very different from that portrayed in most 
readers. As Walter Barbee, noted authority in the area of reading, expressed 
it in Educator's Guide to Personalized Reading Instruction : “The interest 
which the child lias in the material read will influence his ability to read 
it. The usual type of story found in basal readers, which certainly is not 
representative of the type of child found in lower economic groups, and 
may not even be representative of the type of child from higher economic 
groups, has little appeal.” By providing youngsters with a wide range of 
books for, about, and by minority groups as well as those that feature the 
urban environment, the teacher immediately removes some barriers to 
reading. As one child engaged in an individualized reading program put 
it, "I like reading this way because now 1 can read about people bkc me.” 

Another source of material for use in an individualized reading pro- 
gram for the disadvantaged is the students themselves. Self-written stories, 
dictated to the teacher who transcribes them in casy-to-icad form, ate 
bound to be of interest to the youngsters, and they will contain no concepts 
foreign to their experience or environment. Many stories written over a 
period of time by a child can be collected, bound together, and added to the 
classroom collection for others to enjoy. 

Teachers are frequently concerned about the best ways in which to 
organize a class for individualized reading. This is particularly true of teachers 
who work with the disadvantaged, for they often find that these children 
have little inner-direction, possess short attention spans, and need a clearly 
defined sequence of classroom activities. The most successful organization 
seems to involve the total class of youngsters working simultaneously on 
the same phase of the program; all children read at the same time in their 
self-selected hooks while the teacher holds conferences with individuals. 
Following this, time is then given for all children to work on skills 
materials organized around individual weaknesses. During the skills session, 
the teacher may instruct a small group of children who have demonstrated 
a common need for certain skills, circulate among the children as they work 
on individual assignments, or given instruction to the poorest readers. 
Since many disadvantaged children demonstrate a need to become physi- 
cally involved in the learning process, self-manipulated audio-visual aids 
such as earphones and tape recorder, individual filmstrip viewers, or reading 
games can be used to advantage during the skills time. In addition to provid- 
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ing incentive, these materials reinforce skills learning. The pairing of stu* 
dents to work in skills teams is another means of stimulating interest and 
promoting involvement. For instance, two youngsters, using one set of cards 
hearing pictures of objects and another with corresponding words, can 
alternate between matching pictures with words and words with pictures, thus 
strengthening the sight vocabulary of both children. 

Jn attempting to create an atmosphere in which growth of reading 
power will flourish, it is important that each small degree of progress made 
by youngsters be recognized. This is easier to accomplish in an individualized 
program than in a basal reader program, for in the latter situation progress 
is usually signalled by movement into a "higher group," an event that does 
not occur frequently for most children of the poor. Too often they develop 
an image of themselves as always being in the "low group," be it in the 
reading situation or life itself. Individualized techniques give back to the 
child a sense of importance and worth. He knows that whatever he selects 
to read will meet with the teacher’s approval. He is given certain guidelines 
to follow in die self-selection process, such as knowing that when he is 
unable to read mote tlian five words on a page, the book is probably too 
difficult for him. However, he is left to make this judgment independently. 

Further strengthening of the child’s self-image occurs when he is able 
to make a contribution to the dass which is uniquely his own— the sharing 
with others of a book that has delighted him. Such sharing can take the 
form of art projects, dramatizations of characters, or simply the reading 
aloud of a particularly interesting passage. It provides a creative outlet for 
youngsters as individuals, whets the reading appetite of other class members, 
and is much more warmly received by all involved than a typical book report. 

Educators must reach into the realm of the new and different for 
solutions to the complex problems of human deprivation and its effect on 
learning. In an era when great need exists for a high level of education 
for all persons there is no better place to begin than in tire field of read- 
ing instruction. 



C;5 Language Arts Program for the Culturally Deprived 

HARRY J. HAYES 


Language arts is certainly the "payload” of the elementary school 
curriculum. It is also the vehicle for the other subject areas. Culturally 
deprived children obviously need to develop shill in using language, but 
they frequently lack the most vital prerequisites — social training (acceptable 
classroom behavior, motivation, and so forth) and language experience. 

Some social training in the classroom does necessarily precede and 
accompany effective teaching. That aspect and general methods of teaching 
culturally deprived children were discussed more fully in a related article 
in the February, 1964, Chicago Schools Journal (pp. 221-228). This article 
focuses upon providing language experiences — reading, writing, speaking, 
listening— for those children who most need them. 

A "saturation” program of language activities is one possibility in a 
self-contained classroom. Increased class time for reading in small groups, 
as a whole class, and individually, for phonics lessons and word study, for 
listening to stories; for writing short compositions; and for playing word 
games will make more language experiences possible. Actually, almost any 
teaching method will generate some success for an enthusiastic and con- 
scientious teacher. But a variety and multiplicity of approaches provide more 
possibilities. 


Classroom Library Key to Growth 


The largest possible classroom library is a giant step forward. As many 
books and magazines on different topics and levels as possible should be 
easily accessible to the children. The school librarian might provide a basic 
book collection and perhaps several magazine subscriptions. Sometimes 
children are able to bring books. But teachers must seek out library mate- 
rials: unclaimed or discontinued texts, sample copies, sales at bookstores 
and book counters, gifts from friends. Perhaps school funds would be 
available for classroom libraries; perhaps several classrooms could share a 
portable classroom library. 

Library manners and book care should be explained and demonstrated 
as soon as possible. Then each child might be given a bookmark with a place 


Reprinted from the May. 1965 issue of the Chicago Schools Journal, Chicago State Col- 
lege, by permission of the Illinois Schools Journal. 
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for his name, so his current book can be claimed only by him. The Children's 
Book Council at 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, sells excellent bookmarks 
illustrating “book manners” as part of an attractive Book Week Kit at $1.50. 

The only way to provide for individual difterences is individually. 
Initially the teacher helps select books for most students. After reading his 
book at his desk during library periods, the child is assigned one of several 
different book report forms. These include different series of factual and 
judgment questions about the story, and short word-study exercises. Later, 
less structured book reports can be attempted. Book reports serve to 
summarize and review what is read and can be used for measurement by 
the teacher. 


Daily Free Reading Encourages Growth 

Library or free-reading periods should be provided at least once a 
day and whenever a child has completed assigned work. During these periods 
the teacher supervises library traffic (no written circulation records are kept 
because they are too time-consuming and cumbersome), maintains class- 
room discipline, recommends books and assigns book reports, moves about 
the room to hear pupils read portions of their books, checks reading pro- 
gress, and asks pertinent questions of individual readers. Book reports are 
evidence of books read and can be marked and recorded any time and 
returned and displayed during the library period. Of course, reports don’t 
have to be written on every book read, especially on shorter stories and 
magazines. But the essential point is that the children are getting to the 
books and are reading. They are being supervised in following their own 
reading interests at various levels and prodded to continue reading and to 
write careful book reports. But they are doing the reading, by themselves 
and for themselves. A classroom teacher has a more lasting influence if he 
strives to make this self-responsibility both possible and fruitful by teaching 
basic reading skills, by guiding practice, and by making available and super- 
vising a variety of language experiences. 

In my fourth grade classroom, where the average membership lias 
been forty-four, over the past few years I have collected over a thousand 
books and magazines in three homemade bookcases. Books cover almost 
all available topics and range in reading level from primers to about grade 
eight. Core of tire collection is fifty books in the Childhoods of Famous 
Americans series published by Bobbs-McmlL These biographies of Americans 
correlate nicely with fourth grade social studies units (The United States) 
and with one of the units in the basic reader. Reading aloud the biography 
of George Washington Carver to each September's new class exposes the 
children to an inspiring Negro and focuses their attention on the classroom 
library. 
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Variety of Materials Maintains High Interest 

"We have also acquired many children’s classics: Caddie Woodlawn, 
Henry Huggins, The Moffats, Heidi, Alice in Wonderland, The Wizard of 
Oz, and many others. A complete collection of Classics Illustrated was the gift 
of visiting Chicago Teachers College Language Arts Methods classes. We 
have many collections of shorter stories and easier boohs like the Dr, Seuss 
series and Wonder Boohs, and subscriptions to Highlights, Boy's Life, Jack 
and JUl, National Geographic School Bulletin, American Junior Bed Cross 
News, and Wee Wisdom. Children have apparently enjoyed reading from this 
large collection; interest remains high, reinforced by classroom and library 
routines. 

The usual procedures are not slighted, however. Lessons involving basic 
readers and workbooks are administered according to standard lesson plans. 
Some standardization is certainly necessary. The Weekly Reader is a regular 
reading exercise. And here, having the whole class follow individual oral 
readers has some value for listening practice. Better readers frequently push 
the slower ones. Smaller groups are best for teaching, but the remaining chil- 
dren present a problem. Only for a limited time can they work independently 
in quiet. 

Word-Study Games Increase Confidence 

Various activities can be assigned as individual seatvvork. On pieces of 
tag board (or index cards) about three by six inches, the teacher can carefully 
print basic sight words. These flashcards are kept in a specific place (near the 
ebssroom library) and can be used individually and quietly with permission. 
Older and more able children enjoy making these sight word sets and helping 
slower children use them. Sight words a child can say are put in one pile and 
unrecognized words in another. With help, he studies and learns these un- 
known words. This sort of individual learning can become a stimulating game 
as children build sight word vocabularies. Sight phrase cards are also very 
effective. 

Children also enjoy working simple crossword puzzles. Puzzle books are 
available from Primary Educational Service, 1234 W. 79th St, Chicago. Free 
word gunes are available from. American. loJeista.te. 

Illinois. Simple versions of Password are available commercially. 

Phonics records are useful because they stress and drill that essential and 
often slighted element in reading— the relationship between sounds and 
letters. Word building with prefix and suffix cards in a pocket chart is another 
excellent way to teach word analysis. Persistent and varied repetition is the 
key to success with slow learners. 

These skills help overcome inertia. But the best way to improve chil- 
dren’s reading is to get them to read— as much and as often as possible. These 
cluldren also need practice in the reading technique called "slotting.” Slotting 
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involves choosing one of several offered words or phrases to complete a sen- 
tence or paragraph in whole or in part. For example: 

Teachers try to I children. 

1. bother amuse help cook 

These slotting exercises (involving actions, judgments, and word meanings) 
can easily be formulated and reproduced. But an additional and even simpler 
way is to use the special SRA kit Reading For Understanding. 

Teacher’s Oral Reading Helps Children Learn 

Certainly the teacher can sliarpen children’s comprehension skills 
throughout the year by reading aloud to them from books and magazines 
from the classroom library. And four or five oral or written questions about 
tire selection just read provide practice and measurement for listening and 
reading comprehension. 

A class trip to the local library after sufficient classroom introduction is 
another way to encourage and improve reading. The cliildrcn’s librarian usu- 
ally has several suggestions and can be of great help. The teacher might con- 
sider a class trip to the Tribune's Book Fair at lire Museum of Science and 
Industry during November. 

All these teaching ideas go only as far as the teacher who pushes them. 
Personal attitudes arc basic and very quickly communicated. Constant and 
repetitious attention to detail is wearing, but necessary. Despite prevailing 
classroom conditions, mere custodial care makes the whole concept of Ameri- 
can public education an absurdity. For culturally deprived children the possi- 
bilities arc indeed limited. But the existence of possibilities is tantalizing. 

Reading and Listening Produce Writing, Speaking 

Meanwhile, phonetic and structural analysis skills can be reviewed daily 
watli seahvork pages from the Continental Press scries and from the Merrill 
Company series. Obviously, this saturation approach for Language Arts con- 
sumes more class time. But if children write a short paragraph or two several 
times weekly, writing skills naturally improve. Penmanship docs have to be 
legible enough to read; the making of specific letters can be demonstrated to 
individuals or to the whole class as a necessity for conveying ideas. Ideas on 
a topic such as 1/ I Had a Million Dollars or George Carver can be initially 
presented by the teacher. The teacher should seek additions to these ideas and 
questions, leading eventually to a class discussion. Children might ask to have 
various words written on the blackboard. A few of the best compositions can 
be read aloud and very briefly and simply discussed. Perhaps puppet shows 
and plays might develop from stories read and heard. 

Writing and speaking thus become projections of ideas gained by read- 
ing and listening. And the saturation method of having children read, write, 
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Table 1 

Growth in Reading from May 1963 to May 1964 Under Saturation Program 


Pupil 

«2 

Age 

Reading Reading 

5/63 5/64 

Cain 


1 

118 

9.10 

3.7 

8.0 

4.3 


2 

3 

4 

100 

107 

105 

10.0 

9.5 

9.9 

3.3 

4.7 

3.9 

7.6 

7.1 

7.1 

4.3 

2.4 
3.2 

Median 5/63 — S.S 
Median 5/63-—3J 

5 

86 

11.1 

4.2 

7.0 

3.8 


6 

101 

9.9 

2.2 

6.9 

4.7 

Median IQ: 94 

7 

110 

9.10 

3.6 

6.8 

3.2 

IQ Range 74-118 

S 

9 

107 

95 

9.7 

10.6 

3.8 

3.6 

6.7 

6.7 

2.9 

3.1 

Median Age 10.7 

Age Range 9.6-13.8 

10 

105 

10.4 

4.9 

6.6 

1-7 

8>% Overage (+9.9) 

11 

109 

9.9 

4.6 

6.6 

2.0 


12 

13 

103 

104 

10.6 

9.6 

3.2 

3.2 

6.6 

6.5 

3.4 

3.5 

Reading Ranrej: 

S/63: 2.0-4.9 

5/64: 3.0-S.0 

14 

103 

10.0 

4.4 

6.4 

2.0 

Cairn: 0.7-4 .7 

15 

101 

10.10 

3.1 

6.3 

3.2 


16 

97 

11.1 

4.3 

6.1 

IS 


17 

90 

12.3 

3.7 

6.0 

2.3 


18 

96 

10.3 

2.5 

5.9 

3.4 


19 

91 

11.0 

3.4 

5.6 

2.2 


20 

86 

11.8 

3.7 

5.5 

1.8 


21 

99 

10.2 

2.8 

>.> 

2.7 


22 

86 

11.0 

2.5 

5.5 

3.0 


23 

74 

11.6 

3.3 

5.4 

2.1 


24 

91 

10.2 

2.2 

5.3 

3.1 


25 

95 

11.0 

2.5 

5.3 

2.8 


26 

89 

11.4 

2.8 

5.1 

2.3 


27 

112 

10.6 

3.3 

5.0 

1.7 


28 

96 

10.0 

3.4 

5.0 

1.6 


29 

81 

10.3 

2.7 

4.8 

2.1 


30 

92 

10.5 

3.1 

4.7 

1.6 


31 

95 

10.11 

2.6 

4.7 

2.1 


32 

S3 

10.1 

3.4 

4.5 

1.1 


33 

85 

13.1 

2.5 

4.4 

1.9 


34 

77 

13.8 

2.7 

4.4 

1.7 


35 

80 

11.6 

2.8 

4.3 

1.5 


36 

85 

10.6 

2.4 

4.3 

1.9 


37 

90 

11.0 

2.7 

3.8 

1.1 


38 

111 

11.6 

2.5 

3.4 

0.9 


39 

74 

11.3 

2.6 

3.3 

0.7 


40 

77 

11.1 

2.0 

3.0 

1.0 
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listen, and speak on every possible occasion helps to compensate for limited 
Language Arts backgrounds. 

This catalog of possibilities liardly means that all is sweetness and light 
or, worse, regimented routine in working with disadvantaged children. Many 
of the more commonplace language activities have not been mentioned. And 
many other stimulating activities arc certainly being used elsewhere. But all 
these language activities for culturally deprived children are attempts to adapt 
remedial techniques to chronically overcrowded classrooms, to vary the class* 
room routine from repetitive scatwork, to involve the individual child so that 
he will take more interest in and responsibility for his school success. Lan- 
guage games and activities arc definitely hard to manage, but they do provide 
that spark disadvantaged children so vitally need. 

Reading scores arc, of course, not the only measure of language growth, 
but they are indicative of general language ability. The scores shown in Table 
I are a record of the kind of growth in language produced by a year’s experi- 
ence of the saturation techniques described here. For the teacher who dili- 
gently practices these techniques, a greater reward lies in the realization that 
the children, through their obvious interest in and involvement nith books, 
are discovering worlds bejond their own. 



*«; Materials of Instruction for the Socially Atypical 
Child-Disadvantaged 
LTNETTE SAINES CAINES 


The mode of organization for the development of this significant topic 
seems to be facilitated best through two equally important and challenging 
questions: Materials for whom? and Materials for what? The for whom in- 
volves the socially atypical, disadvantaged pupils who need materials to aid in 
dispelling: 

1. The self, negatively perceived. 

2. Fear and apathy toward the school environment. 

3. Limited experiences. 

4. Language problems. 

5. Apparent lack of information needed for success in school. 

The for what encompasses the reading program in its comprehensive aspects, 
which can be described as including: 

1. Basic or systematic reading instruction. 

2. Experience or integrative units. 

3. Reading in content areas. 

4. Personal and/or voluntary reading. 

5. Conectivc and/or remedial reading. 

Let us consider the socially atypical disadvantaged pupils for whom the 
materials will be suggested. Whatever is stated about any such group focuses 
on clusters of the characteristics listed above and is highlighted by needs for 
heightened self concept, broadened and enriched experiences, language facil- 
ity, and a feeling of belongingness in school situations. These findings are 
documented by such students of the subject as Martin Deutsch of the Insti- 
tute lor Developmental Studies, Benjamin Bloom and bis editing of materials 
for compensatory education, and Richard Corbin and Muriel Crosby in their 
report on Language Programs for the Disadvantaged * 

It is obviously important, furthermore, that any consideration of "for 
whom” the materials will be suggested must take into consideration the fact 
that vast individual differences exist within and between groups which are 
labeled as ‘‘disadvantaged." In this writer's own experiences with disadvan- 

RrpnnScd with peiraiuion from The Conference on Rcocfuig, University of Prttsbuie 
Report. Volume 2 J (1967), pp. 154-160. 
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taged Negro and white children it is obvious that many of the same dis- 
advantages obtain, but in varying degrees and intensities. In working with 
white children in a Southern city she noted that in language problems, for 
example, both groups had their limitations, but the white children had a kind 
of aggressiveness which facilitated communication in any circumstances. On 
the other hand, Negro children in the same city and in similar circumstances 
were quite reticent in the classroom, but highly communicative on the play- 
ground or in other peer group situations. Both groups Iiad some fears and 
apathies toward school situations, but the sources of difficulties often differed. 

It was noted, also, that in the area of lack of information and back- 
ground experiences a teacher must be careful, lest she should make the error of 
feeling that because some more conventional and acceptable topics may be 
relatively unfamiliar to the socially disadvantaged child, he does not have 
ideas, images, concepts, and associations from his own environment. Often 
his concerns are not welcomed during a "show and tell” period or a sharing 
session, but he has a world of ideas often somewhat foreign or even obnoxious 
to the middle-class or more advantaged teacher. This and other facts must 
enter into the choices of materials for the disadwntaged or rve run the risk of 
insulting levels of intelligence and insight which are often underestimated. 

The basic facets of the reading program: developmental, unit, content- 
oriented, voluntary, and service-centered are often overlooked in plans for the 
disadvantaged as well as the advantaged. This fact of lack throughout the 
reading program may account for the fact that reading is not a favorite life- 
time activity for a large percentage of the population of the United States, 
This trend accounts for the fact that in recent textbooks by Nila Smith, 4 
Bond and Wagner,* and the four-volume proceedings of the 1966 interna- 
tional Reading Association Convention, considerable attention is given to a 
comprehensive reading program and its inter-disciplinary aspects. 

With this brief consideration of reading materials "for whom” and "for 
wliat” we move to the specific areas of suggestions regarding materials. 

Books 

For the socially atypical child, books fall within at least three general 
categories, basic, trade, and programmed and packaged. With regard to the 
basic readers Dr. Whipple has done an excellent job of outlining publications 
geared to heightening the self concept and broadening tire horizons of the 
disadvantaged. In an IRA pre-conference institute in Dallas, Texas, 1966,' she 
emphasized the kinds of multi-ethnic readers that have been done within the 
last decade as (I) those that are published on a dual basis, one with tradi- 
tional content and the other to meet the demands of integration; (2) the 
ones that have been' revised to indude some representatives of all minority 
groups, but with little change in basic content or orientation; and (3) books 
tha t have been prepared specifically for broader and deeper appreciation of all 
racial groups with no efforts to sene the needs of any special group. This 
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speaker can appreciate each of the efforts hut would call attention to the fact 
that with the vast demands for reading materials it is not possible to await an 
avalanche of readers geared to meet the needs of a present social revolution. 
Rather, the teacher must be aware of these materials, use them when pos- 
sible, but be cognizant that it will be many years before an adequate supply 
of such books will be available, be they fully ethnic, tokenly illustrated, or 
dual in orientation. Possibly, for most teachers it is better to depend on the 
regular basal readers for safe promotion of the developmental program. 

Fortunately, trade books hold promise of supplementing and extending 
what is begun in the basal readers. Disadvantaged youngsters who find them- 
selves negatively perceived, limited in experiences, and lacking in information 
have a very real need for books with high interest content, but low level diffi- 
culty. Spache 5 and many other compiles (sic) * of bibliographies have done 
suggested lists of this type. Aspects of the individualized and personalized ap- 
proaches are based on the selection of wide varieties of books as a part of the 
pupil’s own reading program. Often the availability of such materials can 
stimulate and facilitate systematic growth in basic skills at times when pupils 
have wearied of routine and lack of success in a given system of slalls-devclop- 
ment This writer has been impressed and surprised by what biographies, 
simplified science series, and adventure series in recent editions have done for 
reluctant, disadvantaged readers. 

Still, within the area of books, the disadvantaged pupils are led fre- 
quently to levels of discipline and increased concentration through pro- 
grammed or highly structured offerings, such as are being promoted through 
Dr. Sullivan’s materials which blend the phonological and structural aspects 
of linguistics; through the expanding laboratories of Science Research Asso- 
ciates; and by programs from the Educational Development Laboratories, 
with the controlled and structured designs. Under such programs, many dis- 
advantaged pupils have for the first time the opportunities of assuming 
immediate responsibility for the types of responses made and of realizing the 
actual processes involved in such areas as study-type reading, increased rate 
of perception and comprehension, and listening as related to reading. 


Experience-Activity or Language Experience 

A second general area of materials for the disadvantaged and the promo- 
tion of a comprehensive reading program is experience-oriented. Herein are 
the materials which grow out of the lives of the boys and girls, dispelling in 
some instances, the fear and apathy of a school environment which seems dis- 
respectful to them as individuals. The charts, booklets, leaflets may cany 
pictures of them in meaningful settings. The content may be poems, short 
stories, sentences, picturesque phrases— growing out of their yearnings and 
aspirations. This writer is reminded of a project which featured Savannah, 

• "Compiks" is lie vroed used in the origins! copy.— Eds. 
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Georgia, a scenic, historic city which came alive for a gtoup of boys and girls 
who sought information about the top citizens of the city, irrespective of race; 
who learned about places to which they had not felt free to go; and who 
rushed and struggled to read pages which they, themselves, had composed 
with the help of teachers and classmates. This kind of atmosphere is similar 
to that of which Sylvia Ashton Warner writes regarding her significant experi- 
ence and pupil-centered work in New Zealand. These materials can and 
should be prepared throughout all educational levels for pupils and students 
who need this kind of reassurance of the deep mcaningfulness of reading 
matter. 

Periodicals and Newspapers 

The third general area of materials is of the daily, weekly, and monthly 
types, coming directly into the classrooms and becoming an integral part of 
the lives of pupils and students. There are many pupils among the socially 
atypical who base never experienced the anticipation of receiving a newspaper 
or magazine. They are in need of such publications as those of American 
Education Press, Scholastic; and other similar and more advanced publica- 
tions. As Strickland says in her treatment of language arts and communi- 
cations in general,* "outlook on life” is expanded and the pupil is encouraged 
to broaden perspective in terms of his immediate environment as well as his 
world. 'Hi esc are the times when teachers and classes may address themselves 
to the crucial issues of the day, of our country and the world, with objectivity 
and genuine concern. In many ways this kind of interaction is insurance 
against the many tragedies that surround us in strife-tom communities and 
broken relationships. Many times pupils and students from disadvantaged 
aras liavc not had opportunities to talk objectively, dispassionately, and fear- 
lessly — and hence, ate open to the kinds of persuasions that work to the 
disadvantage of all concerned. Ideally, these publications should be the prop- 
erty of those who suffer disadvantages. Often, in gradually awakening and 
widening areas of discussions vocabularies arc expanded and reference to (he 
periodicals at times other than class periods may serve to stabilize newly- 
found concepts. Actually, the periodicals sometimes become a source of re- 
education and reduce some needs for specific correction and remediation of 
many of the less intense reading difficulties. 

Audiovisual Materials and Equipment 

A fourth area which is included within the general categorizing of mate- 
rials for the disadvantaged and a more comprehensive reading program is 
audio and visual in type. Particularly, within the program areas of basic in- 
struction, reading in content areas, and corrective and/or remedial work, there 
is need for audiovisual equipment of lire usual type. Listening stations to 
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simplify, clarify and review ideas arc needed at times when the basic texts are 
too difficult or become the sources of confusions and misinterpretations. At 
this point, this writer is reminded of a situation wherein a certain elementary 
school had adopted the Joplin or uniform period for reading instruction 
throughout the school. At primary and upper levels pupils went to rooms 
where their particular reading levels were being accommodated, and, gener- 
ally, they were happy and encouraged from 9:00 to 10:30 each morning. 
Following this time, however, the enthusiasm waned, for teachers were not 
meeting their needs with materials commensurate with their reading levels. 
Gradually, the teachers sensed the difficulty and sought means of retaining 
motivational levels and yet facilitating some progress in content areas. The 
use of taped discussions, significant filmstrips, moving pictures which gave the 
background phases of a topic, and creative use of transparencies compensated 
for inability to read texts written at regular grade levels. Of course, reading 
materials and aids contributed much to the periods beyond the pleasurable 
uniform reading period. 

These audiovisual devices should be easily available to teachers of all 
pupils and especially to those who teach the disadvantaged, who, in many 
instances, are more attracted to the illustrations, the dual and multiple expo- 
sures, and aural experiences which reinforce previous reading. Teachers should 
not have to wait for long periods of time for a projector, a filmstrip, or a tape 
recorder, but these should be integral parts of the situation just as are basic 
texts, dictionaries, trade books, and the like. 

Within the area of equipment there are, also, the training devices 
which should be used with care and caution, and as a part of a develop- 
mental program. When asked about rate devices, this writer takes the posi- 
tion that (1) the motivational values of such devices arc highly desirable, 
even when used on a group basis; (2) the nearer the devices approximate an 
actual reading situation, the better are the results; and (3) the disadvantaged 
and limited readers often need to be convinced that their visual mechanisms 
can become flexible and highly trained when reading as a meaningful process 
is established. 

S ummar y 

Certainly, there are many other areas of materials that could be dis- 
cussed: testing, informal measuring devices, special devices fox budding word 
power, and the increasing area of perceptual materials, to say nothing of 
efforts toward symbol-sound consistency. All have their places in the lives 
of all pupils and some, more specifically, in the programs for the disadvan- 
taged. Above all, however, no matter what the basic orientation, one must 
come to grips with the question of books, experience materials, periodicals, 
and audio-visual materials for whom and for what? 
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® Choosing Books for the Deprived 

EFFIE EEE MORRIS 


I think I can. I think I can. I think I can read that story about the train. 
Do you have that book? 

1 want The Five Chinese Brothers and Rain Drop Splash. My teacher read 
them to me and now I want to read them for myself. 

I want a book about a boy like me. 

Unusual requests to be answered by unusual books? Not at all. These 
requests demonstrate the different interests of children responding enthu- 
siastically to the availability of a wide variety of good books. They were 
requests made to the children’s librarian within the first hour of the opening 
of a new branch library. These were requests made by “culturally deprived” 
children — primarily Negro children living in a designated poverty area of 
San Francisco and surrounded by the negative influences of an environment 
in which books and other reading materials have little or no part. Yet, these 
children were there in a library selecting books which would satisfy their 
individual needs and their individual interests at that moment. 

Who are “the culturally deprived" “the culturally different," “the 
disadvantaged” among our childten today7 When referring to the world of 
children’s literature, any child who does not have access to and knowledge 
of good books is culturally deprived. Regardless of his economic status, his 
racial or ethnic background, his impoverished home in a rural or urban 
area, a child is disadvantaged if he has not been introduced to childhood 
literature. 

Children need books. They need books that stimulate their curiosity 
and imagination, that awaken a sense of wonder and laughter, that extend 
their horizons and deepen their understanding. They need books which 
give them a sense of dignity and feelings of self-worth. They need books of 
truth, and. heanb;-, at substance, and. sincerity, tnJd. in. effRK&ve, •uwi 

memorable language. Above all, all children must have the right books at 
the right level at the right stage of their growth. 

Every child has basic human emotions. He needs enriching experiences. 
A good book can lift him from his environment and give him a new vision 
of life. A good book adds to his development as an individual and gives 
him a certain something that cannot be taken away. A book such as Watty 

Reprinted with permission from The Instructor, Volume 76 (November 1966), pp. 105- 
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Pipers The Little Engine That Could (Platt and Munfc, 1954), or Durango 
Street, an unforgettable book by Frank Bonham (Dutton, 1965), or the 
colorful Mother Goose (Rand McNally, 1965), frequently requested at the 
library, are both old and new with meanings for the present generation. 
Childhood is too short to waste on books that do not make lasting 
impressions. 

If books and reading are potent forces in a child’s life, they may be 
even more effective in his life in a limited depressing environment. The 
Spanish-speaking children from Puerto Rico and Latin-American countries, 
white children in Appalachia and other depressed areas, the American Indian 
child, the Oriental child in a crowded city ghetto, and the Negro child in a 
rural or urban slum are small human beings who belong to the universal 
republic of childhood. Distinctly individual, pragmatic and perceptive, these 
children do not lack experiences, although they may not yet have learned 
how to articulate them or relate them to books. Accustomed to harsh 
realities, they arc growing in a world so unpleasant that books may be the 
only pleasant things for them. They need to know that books are a positive 
element in strengthening their inner resources, and providing for them an 
opportunity to face life on a more equal footing with others their age. 

The assumption that these children will not like good books is a self- 
fulfilling prophecy. They may not like them immediately if they have had 
no reading background, but they can be carefully led to them by a discern- 
ing, enthusiastic teacher. Adults who have worked with children and books 
have ample evidence of the growth and awakening which takes place when 
the two arc brought together in an atmosphere of enjoyment, adventure, and 
patient understanding. 

There have been observations about the lack of books with special 
meaning for disadvantaged children. Axe we talking about children’s litera- 
ture or instructional materials? Much confusion exists between the two. 
Creative literature such as the following books that are specially enjoyed by 
this group belong to all children — economically disadvantaged or advantaged. 

Jn Ezra Jack Keats’s Whistle for Willie (Viking, 1964) Peter’s actions 
and reactions 3 re those of any small boy. The fact th3t the illustrations show 
that Peter is a Negro child wall enable Negro children to identify with him 
just as the story enables other children to recognize the universal quality of 
his experience. 

The Empty Schoolhouse by Natalie Carlson (Harper, 1965) provides 
insight into the emotions of a ten-year-old Negro girl when integration comes 
to her parish school in Louisiana. 

Louisa Sbohvell's Roosevelt Crady (World, 1963) tells of a migrant 
boy longing for a permanent home. 

A Question of Harmony by Grelchcn Sprague (Dodd, Mead, 1965) 
explores the reaction of three musical teen-agers — a white boy and girl and 
a Negro boy— when they expose the discrimination in their community. 

Tire Ncwbcry Award book, I, Juan de Pareja by Elizabeth Borton - 
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(Farrar, 1965) inspires admiration for the relationship between the slave 
with his shackled talent and his master, Valesqucz, who recognized it. 

Robert Burch’s Queeme Peavy (Viking, 1966) is about a rebellious 
thirteen-year-old living in the rural South who finds adjustment to her 
father's imprisonment difficult 

In The Loner by Ester Wier (McKay, 1963) a nameless orphan 
migrant boy wanders from Florida to a home on a sheepherder’s ranch in 
Montana. 

Maria by Joan Lexau (Dial, 1964) shows a small Puerto Rican girl 
exhibiting every little girl’s longing for a doll. 

Theodora Krober’s Ishi, Last of His Tribe (Parnassus, 1964) provides 
a discerning interpretation of courage and a struggle for survival. 

In The Rice Bowl Pet by Patricia Miles Martin (Crowell, 1962) Ah 
Jim wanders through Chinatown longing for a pet of his own. 

The above books inspire feelings of self-worth and special identification 
for these special children. Access to the experience of those outside their 
immediate situation helps to develop understanding and appreciation for all 
other children. 

There are some stories that seem to be universally popular in culturally 
deprived areas. Harry, the Dirty Dog by Gene Zion (Harper, 1956), The 
,Five Chinese Brothers by Claire Bishop (Viking, 1938), Rain Drop Splash 
by Alvin Tresselt (Lothrop, 1946), and The Three Billy Goats Gruff illus- 
trated by Marcia Brown (Scribner, 1957) are frequently requested by chil- 
dren and teachers. What are the elements in these stories that make them 
appeal so strongly? Is it family life, humor, the triumph of the underdog, 
natural phenomena that all children have experienced? Wc shall have to 
watch and wait and leam. 

Teachers must also reexamine the books they are now using. Has the 
material become outdated? Are the characterizations honest by today's stand- 
ards? Are the situations still valid? Do the books meet the needs of today’s 
child? 

There has not jet been time to develop lists of favorite titles which 
appear to have the most meaning for large numbers of these children. How- 
ever, all good books speak to some of them. The products of poverty are not 
the same. They are individuals — slow, average, superior, gifted — with indi- 
vidual experiences. 

To break through the spirit of isolation often present with disadvan- 
taged children teachers must be convinced of the value not only of books 
which impart facts but of books which stimulate and inspire. The success of 
reading experiences depends in large measure upon a teacher’s attitudes. If 
her conditioned dislike and lowered expectations for these children are 
evident, experiences which should be shared pleasure become meaningless. 

Reading aloud at all grade levels is important and highly recommended 
with disadvantaged children. This activity is particularly gratifying for older 
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girls and boys who have been deprived of adults reading aloud to them in 
their early childhood. 

Help the child to make imaginative use of good realistic material that 
will fulfill the larger need of the future rather than merely the needs of the 
moment. Allow time for him to absorb and savor what has been read. En- 
courage him to handle the boohs and reread them often. 

Teachers need not feel helpless when searching for boohs to introduce 
to these special children. Think “library” when you think “book," and seek 
assistance from the school librarian and the children's librarian in the public 
library. Encourage the children themselves to visit their school and public 
libraries. Write state libraries, state curriculum departments, and the nearest 
large public library for available booklists. For more assistance see list below. 

When choosing books for the culturally deprived, we are choosing 
books first and foremost for children. The culturally deprived, like children 
everywhere, respond to imagination, sensitivity, individuality, and excite- 
ment, as well as to a truthful portrayal of their world. 

Whether these children be black, white, yellow, or red, their security 
increases as through literature they experience the truths by which all men 
live. They come to realize that they are not different, for in the sharing of 
knowledge there is no distinction. This is the confidence books can bring. 
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O’Connor’s article deals with what is, perhaps, the most significant 
issue in teaching adolescents language arts skills — who is to do the teaching? 
In many secondary school programs, they are not being taught because 
everyone believes that someone else is or should be doing it O’Connor 
argues that social science teachers must assume a large share of the 
responsibility for teaching language arts skills, particularly comprehension 
skills, because social science content cannot be learned from books, films, 
and lectures, by students who do not know how to listen, read, and write. 
English teachers must also assume responsibility for basic language arts 
instruction even if this means temporarily neglecting the teaching of 
literature as Miss Silverman chose to do. Although one would hope that 
instruction in the secondary school academic areas never depends entirely 
on reading and writing, whenever learning is heavily dependent on them, 
teachers should teach reading and writing skills as well as their subject 
matter. 



*•?*' English Programs for tlie Disadvantaged 

RICHARD CORBIN 


By now most of us who have the means and the power to effect a 
change have heard or read the cliches growing out of the recent discovery of 
the “disadvantaged." Sheltered as some of our schools are, we know that out 
there in the larger world 

. . . submerged in the generalization “slow learners" is a large and definable 
group, newly discovered in a sense, and known by various labels — the “culturally 
different,” the “educationally deprived,” the “underprivileged,” or more com- 
monly of late the "disadvantaged." Tliese are the children from America's slums, 
both rural and urban. Tliese are Puerto Ricans, migrant whites from Appalachia 
and other economically depressed areas, Mexican "wetbacks,” and American In- 
dians; but mostly they arc Negroes. 

Whatever the racial or ethnic background of these disadvantaged, their 
circumstances are much the same. They come from families that exist on annual 
incomes that fall below the established national minimum subsistence level, that 
have known little or no schooling, that have no fob security. More than half 
have only one parent {generally the mother), and many have never known either 
parent. They come from families who seldom aspire or, when they do, aspire 
unrealistically, who are often idle because few jobs arc open to them. They ace 
the people who exist — one can hardly say “live” — on the wretched rim of an other- 
wise affluent world. And they number not fewer than one quarter of our tobl 
national population . 1 

The moment we begin talking or thinking about disadvantaged people, 
we nin tire risk of seeing them only in the abstract. "A slum is a slum,” we 
reason with semantic naivetd, “and what i$ true of one slum dweller is true 
of them all." Tlius when we arc moved to action by such broad directives 
from above as “Away with poverty," “Down with ghetto housing,” "Up 
with education,” we are more likely to be guided by mytlis, legends, and 
other assorted hearsay than by any real and first-hand understanding of the 
human condition involved. 

.Since most of us have had no more direct experience with the slum 
than what we have read in Oliver Twist, seen on our television screens in 

Reprinted with permission from The National Association of Secondary School Principals 
Bulletin, Volume 51 (April 1967 ) , pp. 78-82. 
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“East Side, West Side,” or observed fleetingly from the family car, lost and 
speeding through that “awful section at the other end of town," this is 
perhaps not at all surprising. This is, perhaps, one main reason why we grow 
impatient because the nation’s war upon poverty and ignorance seems to 
yield so little measurable progress. That is why we are so taken aback when, 
after the torrent of words and the sizable-seeming appropriations we have 
expended on their behalf, the disadvantaged in Watts, in Cleveland, in 
Eedford-Stuyvesant grow angrier and more violent. Some of the people who 
make up our subculture, it seems, are impatient too. 

Education for the disadvantaged means chiefly English for the disad- 
vantaged, since our language is central to all other aspects of our culture. 
Without the ability to speak, read, and to some extent mite the standard 
dialect, the individual, whatever his inherent but unrealized intelligence, 
can never hope to enjoy vocational success or social acceptance. Without 
some involvement with our literature, he has small chance of lighting the 
fires of his imagination or gauging and pushing out toward the horizons of 
his humanity. 

Admitting the central importance of English in any program designed 
to bring the disadvantaged up even as far as a reasonable level of literacy, 
we run head on into other problems: Where will we get effective teachers for 
the ghetto schools? Where will we get engaging materials for the teachers 
to use? Indeed, in some areas, where will we get the schools? 

Some attempt to solve the first problem has been made by the govern- 
ment in establishing over a hundred ndea summer institutes for training 
teachers for disadvantaged schools. There is only spotty evidence as yet as to 
how much success the program is achieving. Increasingly, urban colleges are 
concerning themselves with the problem, both with research and in their 
teacher training programs, as they recognize both the immediacy of the 
condition and the correlative fact that most of their teacher graduates will 
be operating schools where four-letter words carry more weight than Eliza- 
bethan poetry. Actually the slum school is no recent invention, but the 
notion that it requires new methods of teaching and relevant materials is. 

Conventionally, the success of the slum-school teacher has been meas- 
ured by her ability to enforce the formula “Shut up and sit downl” Thus 
the child was deprived at once of his best opportunity to experiment with 
and practice the dialect that he needed, and that we sincerely (what irony!) 
wanted him to have, and that was his best link to the humane tradition. It 
is not easy for a middle-class teacher to change in midstream, reject all her 
training, and let children talk freely in a dialect she has never bothered to 
leam. Even more difficult is it for her to accept the fact that these children 
can discuss meaningfully the fundamental issues of bfe as they experience 
them and can write eloquently about those issues within the bounds of their 
dialect, provided slie controls her fixation on "correctness” and in her passion 
to improve them bides her time. There are notable exceptions, but ex- 
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perience indicates in the main that we are most likely to overcome this 
obstacle in the initial orientation and training of our teacher trainees. 

Providing teachers with usable materials for training in speaking, read- 
ing, and writing is also a puzzling nut to crack. While a number of indi- 
vidual teachers and school systems about the country have attempted to 
prepare such materials on their own, only one of the original ndea Cur- 
riculum Development Centers — the Gateway English Project at Hunter 
College of the City University of New York — addressed itself to the prob- 
lem, and specifically to teaching reading at grades 7, 8, and 9. The Gateway 
English staff departed radically from other programs in its belief that the 
skill of reading could be developed most successfully within a total language 
arts program. It made the following assumptions: 2 

1. All youngsters, whether reading on grade level or one or two years below it, 
will respond to good literature which expresses problems and ideas of relevance 
to them as well as to troths (whether set in realistic framework or in myth 
and legend) which they recognize as valid. 

2. Increased interest in what is read wall lead to desire for increased skills. 

3. If encouraged to express themselves, students will welcome opportunities to do 
so, orally and in writing. 

4. Emphasis on correctness may well be deferred until students are expressing 
themselves with directness, honesty, and a real desire to communicate their 
ideas to others both in speech and writing. 

Early results from the experimental use of the materials for two years 
in six Harlem junior high school classes and for one year in classes in Miami 
and San Diego bear out the soundness of these assumptions. As important as 
the reading materials themselves— ranging from Dick Gregoty and Roosevelt 
Grady to W. H. Auden and Benjamin Franklin— is the Teacher's Manual 
that tries in every way possible to nudge the teacher, gently but firmly, away 
from his traditional classroom practices toward more positive and inductive 
methods. And to support the teacher in important oral aspects of the pro- 
gram, recordings by well-known singers and readers liave been taped for 
simultaneous use with the printed text. 

The seventh grade is admittedly at least six years too late for such a 
program, but presumably other programs will be developed on the same 
pattern for the earlier school years. Indeed, some programs, like the Bank 
Street Reeders, arc already on the market. Unfortunately, the potential de- 
mand" tor suefi mafenbjs is so great an a" tfte vacuum das fieen so cumpilrir 
that some publishers have shown more haste than wisdom, to put it char- 
itably, in offering materials which show little evidence of worth or validity’. 

All of these projects are pioneers, of course, and are important, but the 
real work lies in the future; in the development of complete programs tliat 
will carry the disadvantaged child from his preschool years through college 

s Gateway Engfish: A Literature and Language Arts Program . Teacher's Manual. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1966, p. 2, 
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and finally''' 11 1 01 " 1 ' JS Gateway English will yield little permanent 

such promising pro. 5 9 h , 0 be dipped back into the meaningless 

benefit if the c " bcic () f failure characteristic of the tradirional classroom 
routine and atmosp 

in she slum school. CTCe s 0 f discontinuity are underscored by the 

The distresses \ project Head Start, reported unofficially in an 

OctoK w0r jj an d listening habits of Head Start children were 

. although lhC ^ e bezinning of the kindergarten year, there were no meas- 

roarkedly bette 5f after six'* months Finally, in terms of strictly educational 

un blc differences ^{Terences could be found between the two groups 

ach!CV [sTrSntlis 0 of kindergarten. 

aftct 5 . discouraging, such negative evidence does not suggest that we 

T^rl^Start or an “ ot jj er section of the bridge that we are determined to 
scrap Hdd sub-islands and the mainland of our culture. It does 

build hcl'' ^ neet j t0 w ork faster and harder to complete the structure 
suggest ‘ha poss ible the escape of these disadvantaged people who 

that "a* 1 j^ve dwc ] t miserably in the damp, cold, cockroach- and rat- 
for s ° ,°^ e mless slum. Not only teachers of English in particular, but all 
^^hert and administrators as well, have a prime and inescapable responsi- 

^'^ Ed'vin Markham was looking at a stoop-shouldeied, illiterate French 
pjsant in a painting when he asked the questions: 

^ When will we “straighten up that shape?” 

When “touch it again with immortality?” 

How give back to it "the upward looking and the light, rebuild in it the 
music and the dream?” 


Today in every city across our land we are looking at the fact itself, 
a nd Markham’s questions ring no less valid and challenging than they did 
more than half a century ago. 



it: Teaching Reading io the Culturally Disadvantaged 
in Secondary Schools 

JIUTfl STRANG 


The teaching of reading to culturally disadvantaged adolescents is 
difficult for a number of reasons. During their pre-school years they have 
not been encouraged to talk, to think things out for themselves, to be 
curious. They are more often told to “be quiet" than given a reason for 
being quiet. This kind of family atmosphere develops “modes for dealing 
with stimuli and with problems which are impulsive rather than reflective, 
which deal with the immediate rather than the future, and which are dis- 
connected rather than sequential."* Moreover, this type of arbitrary family 
control— “Do this because I say so"— plus a tendency on the part of parents 
to disparage rather than to encourage the child’s effort, also tends to develop 
certain characteristics that are unfavorable to success in reading. 

However, disadvantaged children are not necessarily poor children.* 
Children from well-to-do homes may be psychologically disadvantaged. They 
nray have been deprived of the psychological vitamins that would have 
promoted their best development. 

On the other hand, some children from very poor families prove not 
to be psychologically deprived. They have received 3 wealth of genuine 
affection and a strong sense of family stability. Each member of the family 
has been expected to assume some responsibility for the welfare of all; each 
has real work to do. Instead of patronizing expensive spectator sports, they 
enjoy family games, baseball in a vacant lot, trips to the museum, zoo, and 
public parte. The parents appreciate the value of good educational oppor- 
tunities for their children. In some of these homes the Bible is still the most 
important book. 
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Antidotes to Apathy 

Yet "hope springs eternal”; underneath their apparent apathy and 
their surface indifference to school success, many of these youngsters feel 
both a need and a desire to learn to read better. An unruly girl in the ninth 
grade who was reading at the second-grade level begged her teacher, "Please, 
Mr. G. p teach me to read. I want to be a nurse when I grow up. You have to 
know how to read.” When a social worker told a 15-year-old juvenile delin- 
quent that she would help him get a job, he answered, "Nobody, including 
you, can get me a job. Don’t you know I can’t read? Not one word." An 
older boy who realized that he could not accept the promotion his boss 
offered him because he couldn’t read well enough to meet the new responsi- 
bilities was strongly motivated to leam to read better. Many others realize 
that they cannot get the kinds of jobs they want without further training 
and they cannot get further training without a certain level of reading 
efficiency. 

Desire to pass the test for a driver’s license motivates many to acquire 
the necessary reading skill. Others have social motivations— to he able to 
read a girl friend’s letters when one is away at camp, to order a meal at a 
restaurant, to read movie captions. 

One intelligent Mexican-American boy, who had made no progress 
in reading in the ninth grade, confided to his teacher that he felt no future 
was possible for a person of his status, and thus there was no incentive 
for him to leam. The teacher told him that times were changing and that 
people of his nationality were becoming more prominent in American 
society and politics. A few days later she put on his desk a clipping about 
a Mexican-American who had recently been appointed to an important 
local government position. From then on the boy began to apply himself; 
he made marked progress in his reading. 

Jt is important for the teacher to recognize and exploit any underly- 
ing incentives a student may have to put forth the effort that reading 
improvement requires. She should inquire: How might reading be personally 
rewarding to this student? 


Diagnosis 'While Teaching? 

In light of the foregoing cauriiietatvaws, it is to begin 

reading instruction not with a standardized test, but rather with material 
that has immediate meaning, use and purpose for the individual pupil. A 
standardized test often intensifies the retarded reader’s sense of failure 
and inadequacy. More immediately useful diagnostic information can be 
obtained from an informal test based on road signs and directions, titles 
of popular records, a paragraph from a driver’ s manual, ads in the newspaper, 
a menu, a recipe, or directions for making a dress or a model plane. As 
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The pupil reads this silently and answers the unstructured question, 
"What did the author say?” This can he followed by questions on vocab- 
ulary, the main idea, and the most important details. Then, with the teacher's 
help, the pupils discuss their answers and appraise their own reading 
ability. Did they get the message of this paragraph? How was the paragraph 
built? (A main idea and an illustration.) What was the purpose of this 
paragraph? How can they apply it to their own lives? Which of the difficult 
words did they know? How did they leam them? Which unfamiliar words 
were they able to pronounce? After pronouncing them, did the}’ know their 
meanings? From his individual study of his responses to this paragraph, each 
pupil may find some aspect of reading that he needs to work on by himself 
or in a group. Each can set certain goals for himself, 

2. Instruction and Practice in Word Recognition 

In their individual efforts to read something that is of real interest 
to them, some pupils may discover that they are blocked by lack of word- 
recognition skills. The teacher may begin with some interesting exercises 
on context clues, the first ones involving meanings that are easily inferred — • 
the word is defined in the sentence, a synonym is given, the meaning is 
made clear by a contrast, familiar expression, a summary or an association 
with a common mood. The pupils will bring in other sentences with the 
word omitted to see if their classmates can supply it They mil discover 
that some sentences give no dues. These call for other methods of word 
recognition — structural analysis, phonics, and the dictionary. In reviewing 
phonics, the phono-visual charts are useful: the scientific basis on which 
the sound-letter associations are grouped distinguishes this approach from 
primary grade methods. With high school pupils discovery and reasoning 
should replace simple associations as the essence of instruction in word- 
recognition skills. 

3. To Fix Words in Mind 

Some pupils may have difficulty in remembering the words they have 
newly acquired. In this case they can make a vocabulary card for each new 
word as they leam it: one side shows the word as a whole and as divided 
into accented and unaccented syllables; on the other side are the definition 
of the word and a sentence using it correctly. If they review these words 
from time to time, they can see objective evidence of growth in their 
meaningful vocabulary. 

4. Progress in W ord Knowledge 

Pupils who have extreme difficulty in remembering words can often 
master them by the Feraald finger-tracing, or kinesthetic, method. To avoid 
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an unfavorable initial reaction to this method, the teaching introduces it by 
explaining that the mind receives impressions from all five senses; the more 
sense impressions, the more effective the learning. This brief excursion 
into psychology prevents high school pupils from rejecting the method as 
"babyish.” Alter writing the word in large letters on a card for each pupil, 
the teacher demonstrates the process of looking at the word, pronouncing 
it, and trading it with the finger, syllable by syllable. As the pupils trace 
the word, the teacher makes sure they are doing it correctly. When they 
feel that they know the word, they try to write it without looking at the 
model. If they make any errors, they do not try to correct them; they repeat 
the tracing process and then try again to write it corredly. When they 
have written it correctly three times, they add it to their card catalogue of 
words that they have especially wanted to learn or that have given them 
difficulty. 


5 . Hon ■ to Read a Sentence 

Disadvantaged children, who have not become familiar with the 
"sound of sentences" through hearing correctly spoken English at home, 
are in special need of instruction in sentence structure. In one lesson with 
a group of disadvantaged pupils, Mrs. Barbara Dean, a core teacher in 
Rincon High School, Tucson, Arizona, combined instruction on the role 
of imagination in reading, the selection of accurate and vivid words to 
describe what one sees, the construction of sentences, and the use of sen- 
tences in writing paragraphs and in writing a story. 

The stimulus was a picture of warlike Arabian horses and riders. 
Today the pupils were to describe this picture so vividly that another 
person would be able to see it in his imagination. The teacher first developed 
some vocabulary by listing on the board a number of nouns representing 
items the pupils found in the picture — horses, men, rifles; then words 
describing the action— trot, gallop, fight. 

To encourage them to give descriptive words and phrases, the teacher 

suggested sentences for them to complete — "The horse runs ” 

to which the pupils responded with adverbs and phrases such as steadily, 
swiftly, like the wind. From these several ebsses of words the pupils began 
building sentences, starting with a basic partem — the horse runs and 
elaborating it by using descriptive words and phrases— the white horse runs 
fast, like the wind . After sample sentences had been written on the board 
and the pupils knew exactly what to do, they divided into groups. Each 
group chose one noun that it wanted to write about. As tire groups worked 
diligently, the teacher made helpful and encouraging comments. Finally 
the class chose the best sentences to form a story, which was mimeographed 
for them to read the next day. , 

The high interest that was maintained throughout this penod might 
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be attributed to several factors, primarily to the teacher’s very clear, very 
precise directions and explanations, and her continued encouragement and 
approval of the pupils’ earnest effort They also appreciated the opportunity 
to work as a team on a concrete rather than on an abstract task. They felt 
successful and had objective evidence of their success. 

6. Instruction in Paragraph Comprehension 

Practice in constructing clear paragraphs is a good prelude to improv- 
ing paragraph comprehension. We have already mentioned the desirability 
of studying different kinds of paragraphs and diagramming their structure. 1 
It is also important to consider the purpose a given paragraph serves and the 
chain of logic that underlies its organization. To get a sense of the sequen- 
tial development of a paragraph, pupils enjoy reconstructing paragraphs from 
sentences which have been typed separately There methods of locating the 
main idea or ideas may make more sense to their classmates than the 
instructions the teacher gives: 

“Well, if the idea isn’t interesting, I don’t think it is important." 

“You read and what it says mostly I think would be the main idea " 

“I just read the sentences in the paragraph and which to me makes 
the most sense, I pick it.” 

To become proficient in paragraph reading, these pupils need to go 
through the process with the teacher again and again with different kinds 
of paragraphs on various subjects that they' want to read about. 

7. Accent on Speech 

Since these pupils are especially weak in verbal communication and 
many of them come from non-English-speaking homes, much practice in oral 
language is a prerequisite to effective reading. Mrs. Betty Frey, a most 
successful teacher in a Tucson, Arizona, junior high school and a Laubach 
trainer of volunteer workers, has developed several successful and helpful 
methods. One method involves dialogues on various subjects, written by the 
pupils or by her. First she reads the dialogue to the group with natural 
intonation, rhythm, and stress. Then the class repeats it with her as in 
choral speaking. When the class has become familiar with the sound of 
the sentences, the boys read one part, the girls the other. Finally, pairs of 
individuals volunteer to read sections of the dialogue aloud. 

Another popular procedure is a current events assignment. Each 
pupil finds a newspaper paragraph that interests him. He reads his paragraph 
to the class, writes the topic sentence on the board (if there is one), and 
underlines the phrases that tell what, why , when, and how. This approach 
combines instruction in skimming, oral reading, paragraph comprehension, 
and sentence structure. 
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8. Operant Conditio *-'ng 

Because disadvantaged adolescents have such a need for immediate 
satisfactions, the procedure of rewarding specific desired behavior has proved 
successful with both individuals and groups. This technique may be illustrated 
by an individual case reported by Staats and Butterfield. 5 A 14-year-old 
Mexican-Amcrican delinquent boy, with a long history of school failure and 
misbehavior, had achieved only second-grade reading ability. His Verbal 
IQ was 77, Performance IQ 106, and Full Scale, 90. Over a period of four 
and one-h3)f months he was given 40 hours of instruction and practice on 
the Science Research Associates Reading Laboratory booklets. He was given 
tokens of three different values — 1/10, l/S, and 1/2 of a cent — for correct 
responses: e.g., when he correctly pronounced the new words in a story, 
when he concctly read a paragraph aloud, when he was apparently attentive 
while silently reading the selection, and when he answered a question 
correctly. The tokens were plotted on a chart so that he always had visual 
evidence of his progress. He could use the tokens to purchase a variety of 
items that he chose. During the four and one-haU months he received 
a total of $20.31 while maintaining a high level of attention and participa- 
tion, learning and remembering 430 new words, and advancing his reading 
achievement to tire 4.3 grade level. For the first rime he passed all his 
course and decreased his misbehavior to zero. (Other kinds of rewards may 
of course be used where appropriate.) 

The same psychological principle of reinforcement was applied in a 
group of disadvantaged high school pupils. They were given 3 checkmark 
on a wall chart every time they came to class on time, finished their home- 
work, and did other specific tasks that were conducive to, or made them 
accessible to, reading instruction. Instead of money, they were given certain 
privileges, such as attending the afternoon movie, in return for a certain 
number of check marks. This group also benefited from this approach: they 
became more receptive to learning. 

The icsults in both instances were probably due not only to the imme- 
diate rewarding of specific desirable acts, but also to the social reinforcement 
that ms given by the experimenter, to the stimulating effect of being in an 
experiment, and possibly to other extra-experimental factors. 

9. Other Methods 

A number of other methods and materials have also been used success- 
fully with disadvantaged adolescents. In a youth camp, students were assigned 
for daily sessions in the SRA reading Laboratories. They also regularly used 
the Pilot library for work in vocabulary development, reading and discussing 
books they themselves selected, and writing at least one book report on self- 
assigned reading in fiction or non-fiction. The library became "an oasis of 
silence and calm” where students began to come voluntarily* 
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Auto-instructional and programmed materials and methods have also 
been used to reduce these pupils' passivity. They gain a greater sense of 
achievement and reward by seeing the value of their own responses than by 
haring them judged by the teacher. 7 

1 0. Reading Materials 

The success of all reading procedures and methods depends upon the 
suitability and attractiveness of the reading materials; this is where instruction 
starts. The first step is to let the student select something that he really wants 
to read. Then he has the incentive to acquire whatever shills the reading or 
the dramatization of the stories requires. It is helpful to have on hand multi- 
level materials such as the SRA Laboratories; the Educational Development 
sets also contain interesting short articles; trade boohs and series of high 
interest and low difficulty can be found on all subjects. 8 A number of maga- 
zines and newspapers that are simply written and yet capitalize on genuine 
adolescent interests are now available: for example. Scope, published by 
Scholastic Magazines; and News for You, published by Robert S. Laubach 
(Laubach Literacy, Inc., Box 131, Syracuse, N.Y. 13210). 

Regardless of what specific procedures or reading materials are used, 
teachers and administrators must take an attitude of "positive expectancy” 
toward these pupils, must focus on their assets rather than on their faults. 
Instruction must be personalized. Each pupil must see its purpose and must 
feel rewarded by objective evidence that he is making progress toward becom- 
ing the hind of person be wants to be. 
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® Before It Is Too Late 
BENNETTA B. WASHINGTON 


As an educator and as Director of the Women’s Job Corps, I have been 
asked to discuss whether we are losing the black children forever: whether 
schools, educational agencies, and libraries can effect change in mental atti- 
tudes and human behavior in the larger society, whether we can move toward 
an integrated society. 

Our world is troubled ... by rebellion among young adults, by racial 
violence, and war. Discontented students, angry black youths, urban rioting, 
and the dead and wounded soldiers in Vietnam are disturbing and puzzling 
evidences of a civilization in stress. 

If we can accept the thesis that the troubles of national and local society 
are the troubles of the individual uncomfortably magnified, those of us in 
schools and libraries who are charged with the responsibility of providing a 
climate to stimulate change in behavior must use every resource to help stu- 
dents to the full realization of their potential. We must face up to the fact 
that these young people, who feel themselves the objects of misunderstanding 
and dislike, will return these feelings toward what Urey perceive to be the 
source of their misunderstanding and dislike. Their feelings of anxiety, frus- 
tration, powerlessness, and inability to influence, let alone control, their des- 
tinies can induce apathy or overt destructive rebellion. We who are in the 
helping professions must understand this kind of aggression in human be- 
havior and leam to use it constructively. 

We must leam how to help the apathetic student whose natural aggres- 
sive drives have been stifled, who sib passively at the library table or in the 
classroom seething inside until the day of explosion. We must leam to help 
the child who has had no positive constructive relationship with an adult, 
whose image of himself lias been so damaged that he feels no uniqueness, and 
whose hate is so deep that the only answer is physical destruction. These 
young people have lost all belief in the value of individual initiative, in the 
possibility of individual achievement. They feel that they have nowhere 
to turn. 

I have known intimately young people who have been subjected to the 
blight of discrimination and who feel alienated from the society. For these 
young people; the traditional ctmeepb of education arc no longer adequate. 

I have been the principal of a special school for disturbed boys and of 
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an inner-city high school in a depressed area. Now I am the Director of the 
Women’s Job Corps — a program designed for girls between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one who are out of school and out of work. As such, I have seen 
young people who have been regarded as useless rubbish changed to fully 
functioning productive individuals. In our Job Corps Centers we work with 
young women who come from the poorest of the poor families. Some have 
had no family in the usual sense. The weight of poverty has a way of crushing 
people, of shattering human relationships. Often girls, dropouts from inner- 
city schools, arrive bristling with hostility, hopeless and fully convinced that 
they are as they have seen themselves reflected in the eyes of others — worth- 
less. Never having experienced success or known approval, they feel an indis- 
tinguishable mass in the vast sea of faceless failures. 

The first thing those of us in the schools must do is face up to the fact 
that we have a problem that can be solved. We have mouthed the phrases 
about a free and open democratic society and yet, deep down too many young 
people feel, as a result of their experiences, that they are not treated with 
equal justice by our society— their main contact with the larger society being 
the schools. Our problem is to help these victims of hate and distrust unlearn 
the sad and traumatic lessons taught by a racist society. 

How can we change schools and libraries from sources of frustration to 
sources of security and instruments of progress? How can we help the students 
overcome attitudes derived from the knowledge that their ancestors were 
slaves? How can we change their current perception of themselves— that they 
and their brothers throughout the world are still enslaved by those who re- 
gard themselves as either inherently superior or superior because of the culture 
into which they were bom? 

Whatever the historical and environmental causes of the problems fac- 
ing black youngsters, failure at school for most of them means failure in 
reading and verbal skills. This failure to master the basic skills of communica- 
tion closes many doors. The way one uses language is no less a caste mark in 
out society than in Eliza Doolittle’s London. Speech that identifies a “lower 
class” background deprives the speaker of a meaningful present and stifles 
hope in the future. Thus, exposure to the traditional school or library becomes 
still another source of frustration, resentment, and bitterness. 

To many professional educators, these children appear incapable of 
attending to any task long or incapable of tearing themselves away from a task 
in which they are engrossed. Often, they will insist on being the first in line 
at the bookshelf, the first to get a seat They demand the most attention and 
find it difficult or impossible to follow the rules and regulations of a tradi- 
tional library. Although designed to make children feel wanted, those familiar 
techniques which teachers glean from courses in educational psychology sel- 
dom work. If used with younger children, physically handicapped children, or 
the so-called mentally retarded, many old techniques simply increase hostility. 
Children may become disruptive or withdrawn and passively resistant, driven 
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to act out their impulses by tearing up books or by retreating and refusing to 
open them. Often the student views the library as a place for the "in group” 
in the school, or as a battlefield where he must make one last stand. He may 
feel that there is no relationship between wliat he finds here and what he 
knows from his life experiences. 

However, if the librarian and the teacher see their role as one of helping 
the student to restructure his image of himself and of stimulating his intellect, 
all-out war can be easily avoided. We must begin with the basic assumption 
that every child who enters a library wants to learn and can learn, and that 
when children are treated with respect, when they believe that someone values 
them, they will be able to feam. 

Docs the school library that the black student enters speak of respect for 
him? Arc the rows of Dewey-clecimal-catalogued books set up to be protected 
from him, to be efficiently checked in and out? Are the books of more value 
to the school than he is? is the library a threat-producing situation or a place 
that helps the student find out who he is? Docs the mat at the door say ‘Wel- 
come” or "Hush?” If we in education are honest, we must acknowledge that 
libraries in too many instances have been just one more put down. 

What bridges the gap between the world of school books and the real 
world of students? Where arc the library materials and activities that could 
help break down the psychological and sociological barriers of these young- 
sters and combat the negatne forces of a society that is leading them to 
failure, frustration, and violence? 

Schools serving large numbers of youth who suffer from many forms of 
deprivation must admit that they hare played a part in creating and main- 
taininga feeling of failure, a pathetic concept of self. 

If the self-concept of individual worthlessness is learned, can we not 
provide experiences in which students automatically develop self-respect and 
confidence? Children discover that they are liked, wanted, and accepted from 
having been wanted and accepted, from having experienced success. One 
learns that he is understood and that his presence is desired not from being 
told but from the way lie is treated. 

If we are to win back the black student whose ambition and excitement 
in learning has been destroyed, both the materials and approach must be 
geared to the needs of the potential reader. We must bridge the gap between 
the world of books and the real world. 

School reading fists need far more biographies and iTcftim hooky fftat 
portray Negroes as significant, contributing members of an interracial society. 
The Negro youngster rarely hears of or is taught about important contempo- 
rary Negroes, except for those who appear in headlines as a result of the 
Civil Rights movement. He is not introduced to Negro figures who quietly, 
behind the headlines, arc serving important functions and initiating changes 
in attitudes. Outside Government service, sports, and entertainment, the 
Negro remains an almost unraentioned commodity. Black faces ate rarely seen 
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in our most ubiquitous reading materials — comics, advertisements, the 
women’s pages of newspapers, and the dozens of magazines that purport to 
portray life in America. 

How many Americans have ever heard of June Middleton, the only 
Negro woman selling stoclcs and bonds for a New York Stock Exchange firm? 
At sixteen June was a social worker and taught ballet to boys. One of her 
Students is now a professional dancer, and many of the boys profited from a 
view of life they would not otherwise have had. Her life 3nd the lives of thou* 
sands of other Negroes would feed the hunger of young black students by 
providing the material out of which the}’ could forge their own identities. 

The story of an ordinary, every-day mother who tired of having her chil- 
dren transferred from one inadequate school to another and found the 
strength to organize an effective protest is beautifully told by the Boston 
psychiatrist Robert Coles in Dead End School. Sensitively illustrated by 
Norman Rockwell, it is a story for every child whose mother ever attended a 
P.Tj\. meeting, but will probably be appreciated even more by those who 
thought their mothers were too active. 

The list of books which realistically depicts Negroes and other minority 
groups is growing, and perhaps we can look forward to the day when teachers 
and librarians will not have to search for material or make use of the special 
lists compiled by the New York and Chicago libraries and by other groups 
particularly concerned with presenting all children with an honest and com- 
plete picture of American life. We must not forget that injustice is done to 
all children who arc presented with a distorted, one-sided view of life in a 
country as varied and rich as our own. At the very least children should know 
the origin of such phrases as “The Real McCoy." 

Books which stress urban problems and contain illustrations of mem- 
bers of minority groups are especially appealing and reassuring to black and 
brown children trying to find their place in our world. Photographs arc most 
convincing, although drawings of high quality are also very effective. 

Every library and classroom should include materials which treat the 
cultures of Africa, Puerto Rico, Mexico, and indigenous America as positive 
factors in the growth of the nation. Materials that might cause embarrass- 
ment should be treated with great caution, and unless there is some overriding 
reason for keeping them they should be eliminated. Sensitively reedited edi- 
tions of old standbys should be substituted for originals containing language 
and allusions unsuitable in our changing world. 

Teachers and librarians will find We Build Together, compiled by a 
committee headed by Clmlemae Rollins, a most helpful list of books for 
children. Hooked on Boots by Daniel N. Fader and Elton B. McNeil is an 
excellent description of a reading project conducted at a training school for 
, boys. The list of paperbacks used in the project is included. 

A final section of Hooked on Books describes a summer camp program 
assessed by Elton McNeil, who quotes from a theme written by a resident of 
a home for wayward boys — “What I Done Last Summer." 
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The first day we was their they took us to the . . . Litarcy and the Kebareyan 
give 11s any two books we wanted to keep. They was tiny paperbooks we could 
stick in our pockets and trade at the liebarey for other books. We used to trade 
books and all them magazines with other guys and sometimes we could read to 
the guys in the rabin with a flashlight when we went to bed. I used to tale my 
books to the waterfront and tell one of the sitting waterfront guys to put it under 
h is butt so's nobody would swipe it. 

They used to let us play with the typewriters in the liebarey and we could 
look at all the books and magazines we wanted. Even if books and things got a 
little wrecked they didn’t mess on us. I want to go back to camp next year and 
be a counselor when I grow up. That’s what I done last summer and I still got 
them books. 

Mr. McNeil's very interesting discussion of the techniques and attitudes 
of the librarians that contributed to the theme-writer’s enthusiasm for books 
ends with “The teacher-trainees among the counselors were brain-washed in 
seminars to keep them from reverting instinctively to the classic role of the 
teacher-who-teaches-the-children-to-respect-bools-and-to-takc-carc-of-tbem." 

Too often as teachers and as librarians we lose sight of the fact that the 
books were created for the children rather than the other way around, an 
indication that we must be at least as innovative in changing our approach as 
in selecting newer and more relevant reading materials. 

The Cardozo High School Project in Washington, D.C, is an example 
of needed classroom experimentation. Here attempts were made to develop 
curriculum materials and teaching methods which would have some meaning 
to deprived, urban youngsters, ninety-nine percent of whom were Negro. To 
English literature, books with characters and content immediately recog- 
nizable to the students were selected. This was done by using works of the last 
two decades first. After the students had responded to modem literature and 
successfully coped with it, they were eager to read from works of other cen- 
turies. Under the guidance of empathetic teachers, these children moved 
easily from' the twentieth century to that of fifth century Greece and seven- 
teenth century England. They saw that what they responded to in Holden 
Caulfield’s dilemmas was also present in Oedipus’ struggle; that others, aught 
in a web of events, became frustrated with their inability to cope; tliat Oedi- 
pus in the act of gouging out his eyes represented their own violent solutions 
to frustration and anger. And, for the first rime they found excitement in the 
past instead of irrelevancy. 

Social studies classes an effectively utilize a similar procedure by moving 
from prominent contemporary Negroes, well-known and easily identifiable, to 
historical figures. Tire late Martin Luther King; Mayors Girl Stokes, Richard 
G. I la teller, and Walter Washington; Willie Mays, Sidney Poirier, Bill 
Cosby, Whitney Young. Kenneth Clark, Dorothy Height, Justice Tlturgood 
Marshall, Secretary Robert Waver, Ambassador Patricia Hams, Coretta 
King, Pari Bailey, Diahann Carroll — all have meaning to today’s Negro 
youth. They represent the Negro’s present struggle to gain equality and to 
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help all minorities and disadvantaged segments to benefit from the oppor- 
tunities available in our country. 

There is a tremendous need for continued development of books with 
which older students can identify. At the present time, high school youth 
from disadvantaged backgrounds within urban areas relate most dramatically 
to works such as Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye, Sillitoe’s The Loneliness 
of the Long Distance Runner, Hansbury’s Raisin in the Sun, Lawrence and 
Lee’s Inherit the Wind, Baldwin’s Blues for Mr. Charlie and T he Fire Next 
Time, and the Autobiography of Malcolm X by Malcolm Little with the 
assistance of Alex Haley. I am somewhat amused, as I suggest these titles to 
you, by the knowledge that not too long ago in the Northeast, a legal suit 
charging obscenity was initiated to eliminate one of these titles from book 
lists for young people. Surely it is true that one of the most persistent forces 
affecting disadvantaged youth in our society is our unwillingness to examine — 
coldly and analytically— the evils which do exist. Instead, we call books about 
slums, ergo people from slums, obscene. 

Reading must be satisfying to the reader. To appeal to all the learning 
senses and thereby reinforce pleasure, active involvement on the part of the 
reader must be supplemented by dramatization, discussion, debates, records 
(backed up with sound effects and music), films, and television. By the same 
token, our reading rooms and library shelves must say “Welcome” to these 
young people as straightforwardly as they have previously said “Go away.” 

librarians must understand the internal and external forces that shape 
the children they serve. They must learn that nothing is more quickly com- 
municated to students than an atmosphere of panic and despair, and that 
nothing is more infectious than success. They must possess a sophisticated 
sense of dedication and idealism. We cannot talk about respect for the indi- 
vidual while showing a lack of respect toward individuals. We cannot talk to 
our students about idealism and the satisfaction of a job well done if with 
every gesture we tell of our own dissatisfaction. 

You, the librarian, must reach out your hand to the children who need 
you most, for you are the bridge linking them to the way up — to a better 
way of life. 

We must have qualified and specialized librarians who have empathy 
for the young people who are there and who, through their own activities, 
make these libraries communities of cultural and recreational activities. The 
library alone cannot solve the problems that are troubling our society today, 
but it can be a part of the major attack. Your approach, jour positive force, 
can help to counteract the negative forces that are seeking to tear our world 
apart. 



® Reading Skills in tlie Social Studies 

JOHN R, O’COKKOJS 


Generally, one is considered to be skilled if he possesses a high degree of 
competence in a trade, profession, a sport, or, in school, in a subject area. 
The student with skills is the one who is bright, superior, able to grasp infor- 
mation and insights with little apparent effort. On the other hand, we label 
as a "slow learner” the student who has few skills — and often consider it 
impossible for him to achieve proficiency in the use of the skills in the subject 
area. If this is so, we may as well surrender our efforts to teach the "slow 
learner," for truthfully, without skills, no one can succeed in the social studies. 

"Slow learner” has become that convenient term by which educators 
describe any child who seems yearly to fall further behind in his efforts to 
master conventional subject matter. Most often, however, when a pupil is 
categorbed as a slow learner, what is really meant is that he is a slow reader. 
There is nothing startling about the fact that some children read less capably 
than others. This has always been so, and as long as we continue to establish 
a norm that purports to represent the "average” reader, we will always have 
pupils who surpass the norm or lag behind it. Although there is considerable 
hesitation in admitting that we will inevitably have slower readers, no matter 
what we do in our schools, the truth is that a "norm" decrees by its nature 
that some must be slower than others. 

The task of the teacher, therefore, is one of raising the norm, so that the 
slower reader of today is the equal of the better reader of yesterday. And this 
is not an unlikely promise, for studies in both the reading and social studies 
abilities of present-day pupils reveal that slower readers of this age, in great 
part, achieve and surpass the norms established by standard measuring instru- 
ments of 30 years ago. 1 

In the social studies, the slow reader suffers because of the all-too-preva- 
Jent concept that a class must "cover" a certain amount of subject matter in 

Reprinted with permission {torn Social Education, Volume 31 (February 1967), pp. 104- 

1 1, R. O’Connor. "Social Studies Achievement, 1932-1962.’* High Points 46:46-50; 
March 1964- 

Scores achiesed by 207 seventh- and eighth-grade children on Hie Metropolitan Ad- 
vanced Reading Test, Form A, administered in fanuary 1964, woe compared with scores 
attained by the same children on the Metropolitan Advanced Reading Test. Form A, 
1932. Whereas 142 pupils were "below grade 4 in reading based on the 1962 norms, but 
84 were below grade on the 1932 test. No children in cither grade were more than one 
year below grade based on the 1932 standard. 
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an established number of weeks or months. The object of this article is not, 
however, to enter into a discussion of the nature of syllabi or the approaches 
to time allotments or emphasis upon the varied social studies disciplines. It 
is, rather, the censure of any orientation that provides lip service to social 
studies instruction without an emphasis upon social studies skills and the 
methods of instruction in those skills. 

Let us admit, first, that the basic social studies skills are reading skills. 
Social studies teachers pride themselves on the fact that in their classes, if in 
few others, their pupils do read. After all, the textbook must be consumed 
and research must be carried out by means of a variety of reference materials. 
Assignments are made for out-of-class reading from library sources as well as 
the textbook. Often the daily homework assignment is, “Read pages 41 to 44 
and answer these questions. . . Yes, the social studies student reads, or at 
least tries to read and to understand what is expected of him. But how does 
the slow learner — the slaw reader — fare under this land of reading program? 
Is he being taught to read within the framework of the social studies? 

More often than not, the reading difficulty that plagues the majority of 
slow learners has caused them to fall behind in their social studies, and it has 
convinced them that they cannot read better than they do — and that failure 
awaits them again each time they renew the attempt. What is more, it prob- 
ably does, unless there is a structure in social studies teaching that combines 
improvement in reading skills with the development of specific social studies 
skills, knowledges, and concepts. If there are certain skills whose development 
is an obligation shared by the social studies, we must consciously phm for 
their development. Students do not leam skills by chance. Inherent in any 
skills program is a fundamental concept: a sHll must be taught, and it must 
be practiced, consciously and with effort. 

In the 1963 NCSS Yearbook, Skill Development in the Social Studies, 
tbe skills in which the social studies at least share responsibility for develop- 
ment are listed: locating and gathering information; organizing and evaluating 
information; reading, speaking, and listening; interpreting pictures, graphs, 
cliarts, and tables. Coing further, Eunice Johns and Dorothy Fraser empha- 
size that these skills must be taught functionally and in the context of study; 
there should be repeated opportunity to practice the skill; and that skills in- 
struction must move from the simple to the complex. 2 

We can heartily subscribe to all these suggestions and recognize the 
service they render in the development of social studies skills. 

But let us be specific. The basic skill that leads to most others in the 
“shared” skills category is the ability of the student to find the main idea of 
a paragraph or section (or even a sentence). Without this ability, we can for- 
get about our students being able to outline, summarize, or take notes effec- 

2 Eunice Johns and Dorothy McClure Fraser. "Social Studies Skills: A Cntde to 
Analysis and Crade Placement," in Helen McCracken Carpenter, editor. SHI Development 
m Social Studies. Thirty-Third Yearbook, Washington, D.C. National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1963, p. 310 8- 
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lively. Going further, all the skills involving critical thinking, substantiating 
opinions with proof, and supporting generalizations are based upon the ability 
of the youngster to determine the main, the important, the centra! thought of 
the spoken and written word. The ability to recognize the main idea and its 
supporting details is related to the ability to separate the relevant from the 
irrelevant. 


But how often have we asked pupils to utilize these skills without having 
taught them, given opportunity for practice and reinforced them continually? 
Normally, a social studies teacher expects that the skills have been taught — 
by someone else in some other class. Even if they have been, a skill is not just 
taught; it must be practiced. This practice is necessary even for the student 
with a high intellectual capacity if he is to acquire the competence of which 
he is capable. The skilled carpenter and surgeon have practiced their arts after 
first having been taught them. 

Do not think that the recognition of the main idea of a selection is too 
difficult for the slower reader. The frequency of error of our slower readers of 
junior high school age on standardized reading tests has been analyzed and 
has revealed that questions requiring pupils to determine the main thought of 
a paragraph are answered correctly most often. There have been more correct 
responses for questions involving the selection of the main thought than for 
questions that test the ability to note significant details or the meaning of 
words in context. This is true whether the pupils were reading at a fifth- or 
tenth-grade level. The task of the social studies is to apply this skill as empha- 
sized in the 1963 Yearbook, functionally and in tire context of study. 

I am not suggesting that the social studies teachers become teachers of 
reading exclusively, I am suggesting that in the social studies we should know 
the skills our students possess and ought to possess — reading skills, let's call 

them and that the ability to use these skills is fundamental to their success 

in their studies. Let us examine a few practical applications of reading skills to 


the social studies. 

The teacher begins by selecting a textbook passage about three para- 
graphs in length. He asks the students to read silently each paragraph in turn 
and to select the main thought of the paragraph. (What is the paragraph 
about?) Inquiry is then made as to the reason for the selection. Members of 
the class arc encouraged to comment on the choices of their classmates. (This 
kind of discussion wriV ptote Anriafflt as sktieats fwgww sbitiiy aw? 
become concerned with the author’s purpose in writing.) As a result of this 
procedure the class will have selected three main ideas— three headings for a 
basic outline Now the reasons for the selections of these important ideas are 
recalled- these are the details that support each of the headings. Thus, a 
simple outline to been developed, while subject mattes has been learned. 
This kind of developmental process can be used again and again until it bo- 
cnm „ mrt of the student’s equipment whenever he is ailed upon to outline 
Furthermore, how mud, better he too study and digest a 
new lesson on Ins own with this md to tarmng available to turn! 
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In performing a basic research assignment, students will build upon the 
process of making an outline. The shopworn project that requires a student 
to look for information in the library from some nebulous source and make a 
report with pictures and charts (to be finished in two weeks) must go! This 
kind of project is best entitled, "Frustrating the Slow Reader." 

Rather specific materials must be known to the teacher and the students 
must be directed to them and instructed in their use. For example, students 
may read a specific article from a magazine, preferably one that the teacher 
has read, and submit five important ideas from the article. Then, in confer- 
ence with the teacher or in a class situation, the reasons for the selection of 
these ideas may be discussed. Logically, students will follow the lessons 
learned in class on the method of determining the important ideas. Now the 
article may be reread for supporting statements. The details are filled in and 
the outline for the report is made before the student moves on, in due time 
and with sufficient planning, to the more complex outline or summary. 

What would you think when you observe such a scene as this in a class- 
room? The class secretary is at the chalkboard prepared to record the notes 
of the class discussion, After a few minutes in which the ebss suggests prob- 
lems resulting from the introduction of machinery in the eighteenth century, 
the teacher asks the class to suggest the main idea of the discussion. The 
secretary dutifully writes the suggestion on the board. The teacher then asks, 
"What have we discussed that supports this idea?” As the class responds, the 
secretary writes the sub-topics in proper outline form. A glance at pupil note- 
books reveals that on a series of successive lessons pupils have recorded notes 
with the labels of "main idea” and "sub-topic” next to the statements 
recorded. It does not require great wisdom to discern that this ebss is going 
to use this procedure in all their work. 

In the process, content has not been forsaken. In fact, the important 
ideas of the passage have been made more memorable. It is not idle guessing 
to state that the student will probably retain such information for a greater 
length of time as well. For the student is not only practicing a skill, he is 
focusing on the important ideas — and the use of the skill makes it possible. 

The same emphasis prevails during the slewing of a film or in listening 
to a speaker. Listening is one of the “shared” skills. During the presentation, 
notes are recorded. Instead of an immediate discussion of the film or speech, 
which can become rambling in nature, it is most effective to have the students 
present the ideas they have selected from the notes they have just recorded. 
When these ideas are seen on the chalkboard, it will be obvious that there is 
considerable overlapping in wording; some are then condensed into a single 
idea, and the important ideas evolve. The message of the presentation is spot- 
lighted through the important ideas presented, and the skill is being practiced 
functionally. 

Stress on this technique during a talk will help to overcome a common 
criticism that students do not listen. Do we direct their listening? Do we 
check their listening skills by reading short bursts and calling for a brief state- 
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ment of the important idea of the selection? Do \ve afford the opportunity for 
youngsters to judge the relative importance of the speaker's words? The 
answer to these questions must he an affirmative, for most of us secure much 
of our information from the spoken word. Practice in listening is as important 
as practice in reading in the social studies. And, the intensity of the concen- 
tration is even greater, for there is no chance for the listener to refer to mate- 
rial already spoken. Just as we expect youngsters to look for clues and infer- 
ences in the written word, we hold the same expectation for them in the 
spoken word. Too often we have assumed that listening has taken place. We 
must be assured that it has taken place. 

Hopefully, the traditional homework assignment of "Read and answer 
these questions” is on its way out with the slow learner. Quite honestly, this 
type of assignment does have for its purpose the elicitation of the important 
ideas of the reading assignment. But if we wish our youngsters to concentrate 
on the location of important ideas and facts, why don’t we specifically ask 
them to do so. The assignment may just as easily read (and with greater value 
in its statement of purpose and development of skill) : "Read pages 61 and 62. 
Select the main idea of the first paragraph; select the main idea of paragraphs 
2 through 5” The approach has been altered hut not the emphasis, and the 
skills practice may result in better understanding than the search for specific 
and unrelated items. 

Instead of ‘Identify these words or terms,” wc can ask: “What word in 
the second paragraph means the same as "growing in amount"? Fn the follow- 
ing paragraph as "route or road”? In the last paragraph as '‘journey to a holy 
place”? And the student might even be asked, after instruction in the skills of 
determining the meanings of words in context, to name the clues that helped 
him to tell the meaning of the word or expression. 

Part of the task in improving skills, and perhaps the greatest part, is 
proving to the student that he can lcam. He must succeed, and he will suc- 
ceed as the instruction in skills becomes basic, specific, and continual. Even 
such an advanced skill as skimming for content can be taught to the slow 
reader, once he is convinced that he can do it. The fascinating instrument, 
the controlled reader, can be so manipulated as to convince the youngster that 
he can read faster than he believes he can by starting him at a faster rale and 
then slowing the rate until he is able to read with understanding. He will find 
that he is reading with comprehension at a rate that he believed was beyond 
his grasp. 

The ability to skim social studies materials can be demonstrated by this 
simple process. Students are asked to open their books to a page selected by 
the teacher (preferably one without sub-headings) and simply read the first 
sentence of three or four paragraphs. Then, they close their books. After the 
sentences have been written or paraphrased on the chalkboard (or have been 
previously prepared for the overhead projector) a pattern appears in these 
sentences. Tire class is asked what this page /sail about. You may be surprised 
how well they can determine the topic being discussed and even give a tenta- 
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tive title for the passage. Most often, the leading sentences become headings 
for an outline of the passage— and this understanding lias accrued before the 
selection has been fully read. Tire reaction of students to this demonstration 
is evidence that here is a stimulus to intensive effort in the improvement of 
skills, for they have learned quickly and dramatically that they have the 
abilities that are useful, and that practice will sharpen them to a keen edge. 
Students are expected to reason. This reasoning may involve the ability 
to make inferences from the spoken word or written material. Allied with the 
inferential ability are the skills of drawing conclusions, forming hypotheses, 
and making generalizations and judgments. All of these arc skills of the social 
studies, and they are important components of instruments used to measure 
reading ability. 

Our teachers have developed a group of questions that they have come to 
term "collateral questions." Their purpose is to develop in youngsters the 
ability to infer, predict, and characterize people and events. For example: 

What would be a good title for this selection? 

From what you have read, would you guess that . . . ? 

As a result of this action, would you say that . . . ? 

Reading between the lines, what do you think of the statement that . . . ? 

What will probably happen when ...? 

What do you think the result would have been if ... ? 

What word would you use to describe . . . ? 

How would you characterize this person or event? 

Of course, not all of these questions arc posed in a single class session, 
nor are all of them adaptable for every lesson. But the possession by teachers 
of a fund of questions with specific purposes leads to the kind of thinking on 
the part of students that assists in the development of "thinking” skills. All of 
these are inherent in social studies instruction, and they would be used more 
often if there was an awareness of their purpose and their contribution toward 
the success we seek with our slow learners — and our rapid learners as well. 

Unfortunately for our slower readers, new patterns in the social studies 
do not seem to take him into account. Emphasis on research materials has 
always required specific skills in the social studies. Now, there is an increasing 
emphasis on the ability to derive information from original documents. Cur- 
riculum planners have not faced squarely the problem of the slower reader in 
the “new emphasis.” Quite honestly, new curricula wall have little effect on 
any student who does not possess reading competence. These is little use in 
changing our areas of emphasis in the social studies without concerning our- 
selves with the most vital of means by which objectives are to be accom- 
plished. It is certainly not in our interest to omit one-third of our students 
from the benefits of a new focus. There is an increasing need for the concern 
of alt social studies teachers with the reading competence of all our students. 

Herein Fes a possible flaw in planning— unless adaptations are made 
individually by teachers everywhere. One can foresee the barriers placed be- 
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fore some of the youngsters when asked to read the Magna Carta. The 
Emancipation Proclamation, or a Supreme Court decision. For what good is 
familiarity with a document if it cannot he read with comprehension? Yet, 
the opportunities for reading growth are more readily available to us in the 
new curricula than even before. The opportunities cannot be lost. They will 
not be if social studies instructional practices are a reflection of the inherent 
importance of reading skills and their application within the framework of the 
social studies. There is no doubt that, if reading improvement is going to take 
place, soda! studies teachers are going to be the primary source of the 
improvement. 

This is not an attempt to be either comprehensive or definitive on the 
subject of reading-social studies skills. I have tried to convey my deep concern 
at the assumption by some that what we should be doing in this field is not 
our proper function. All our students need instruction in fundamental skills. 
Of particular concern is the success of our slower readers, whose abilities can 
be harnessed within a structure that enables them to grow and succeed or who 
can be left to flounder and fail because they do not possess the necessary 
building tools. We arc concerned with the need to "reach” the slow reader. 
Make no mistake — such pupils can succeed, and the development of basic 
skills in both social studies and reading is a primary step in the process. 



Throw Out the Textbooks 


ARTHUR CORDON 


Everyone knows that reading is an essential skill, perhaps the essential 
skill in successful living. But far too many people never acquire it. Every year 
thousands of youngsters drop out of scltool baffled and angry because books 
seem to be their enemies. And experts say that millions of Americans are 
unable to understand a newspaper or decipher the labels on medicine bottles. 

Why is this? An energetic young University of Michigan English pro- 
fessor named Daniel Fader thinks he has the answer. It's not because such 
people haven't been to school and it’s not because they are stupid, he says. 
It’s because nobody has ever sold them on the idea that reading can be excit- 
ing, thrilling, useful, stimulating, and fun. Unless a person associates reading 
with pleasure, Fader sap, he is unlikely to learn to read at all. 

This particular idea began to take shape in 1962 and 1963 when Fader 
volunteered to evaluate some Michigan high schools in his capacity as a uni- 
versity accreditation visitor. In school after school, he found teachers concen- 
trating on the brighter students, the ones going on to college. The less able 
ones were simply being ignored. These "noncontinuers” were almost always 
poor readers. Their teachers seemed convinced that they were just not bright 
enough to be reached. 

But Fader felt a strong sense of sympathy for these academic misfits. In 
his own youth, bored to a state of stupefaction by bis classroom experiences, 
he had become a virtual dropout, spending most of his time in the public 
library waiting for the pool hall to open. Reading exactly what he pleased left 
him with a deep love of books that eventually led him into teaching. But in 
his progression from pool hall to professorship, he never lost his conviction 
that something was seriously amiss in the average classroom. Too many stu- 
dents were bored with what they were given to read in class. 

After each school visit, Fader would come home restless and discouraged. 
“Ws all wrong,” he would say to his wife. “We're not giving the kids what 
they need or what they want. We're giving them what we think they should 
have. It’s not enough to tell a youngster that he’s got to learn to read. We’ve 
got to create an environment in which he really wants to read.” 

When his wife asked him what that environment was, he would Bing 
out some of the ideas that were crowding into his head. "I’d get rid of 

Reprinted with permission from American Education (September 1967). Copyright 1963 
by The Reader’s Digest Assn, Ine. Condensed in the February 1963 Reader’s Digest. 
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grade level. Some were sullen, some defiant, most lived in a self-woven cocoon 
of bitterness and distrust. They were braced for the standard application of 
enforced education — and ready to reject it. 

But instead of being issued the usual forbidding textbooks, each new 
arrival was taken to a bright, airy room filled with revolving, drugstore-type 
racks. On the racks were hundreds of colorful paperback novels and non- 
fiction books. On the tables were dozens of current magazines and news- 
papers. Each boy was told, to his amazement, that these would be the only 
materials used in his English classes. He was also told that he could choose 
any two books to keep for his own, and that the only way he could get more 
was by trading the ones he had for the ones he wanted. 

Thus the unorthodox classes began. One day the sole teaching material 
might be copies of The Detroit News, one for each student Who would care 
to comment on the big headline about Vietnam? Who’d read aloud a story 
from the sports section? Who’d like to help compose a letter that would 
actually be sent to the Ietteis-to-the-editor column? 

Next day the teaching manual might be a weekly news magazine- The 
day after that, each boy might be given a paperback copy of West Side Story, 
and discussions would center around the street gangs of New York. Or a 
James Bond thriller by Ian Fleming. Or a book loaded with social problems 
such as Dick Gregory’s From the Bach of the Bus. The criterion was simple: 
not what might be “good" for the students to read, but what they might like 
to read— and could relate to life outside the classroom. 

Inevitably, there were skeptics. Teach English from a newspaper? Limit 
students to paperbacks? Ridiculous’. Rut Fader wouldn’t budge. "Maybe a 
newspaper is nothing but a bridge,” he’d say. “But it's a bridge across which 
a boy can crawl, stumble, and finally walk to the point where he’ll tackle a 
book. And even if the book is what they call trash, the very act of reading a 
book, any book, can be a great, humanizing, life-changing thing.” 

The whole program tried to fit new solutions to old problems. So 
vocabularies consisted largely of four-letter words? Give each youngster a 
paperback dictionary in which to look up such words — and ultimately some 
with more than four letters. So a boy didn’t think writing was important? 
Make him write out requisitions for tools he needed, or requests for permis- 
sion to do something he wanted to do. 

If a joungster hated to write themes because he knew his mistakes 
would be criticized. Fader would give him a blank journal and urge him to 
set down thoughts that would never be read by anyone, although he would 
get credit for the number of pages written. If he had no thoughts to record. 
Fader would let him copy from a magazine, a book, any source just so long 
as he kept putting words on paper. 

“That was deep, dark, academic heresy,” Fader admits. “In conven- 
tional classrooms, the word ‘copy* is just about the dirtiest four-letter word 
there is. But just as you leam to read only by reading, so you leam to write 
only by writing.” 
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Results were startling. One Maxey youngster laboriously copied an en- 
tire issue of a news magazine — and began aslcing questions about topics he'd 
never even heard of before. Another began scrawling obscenities, then started 
to copy verse, finally experimented with rhymes and rhythms of his own. A 
Michigan Congressman who saw the poems was so impressed that he read 
several into the Congressional Record. 

Meanwhile, faster and faster, paperbacks were moving off the racks. Not 
always the ones Fader Irad expected to be popular: of the 1,200 titles he had 
selected, only 500 really moved. Books featuring hard-boiled detectives were 
a smash, but so were titles by /ames Baldwin and Richard Wright. 

As interests increased, the boys began to barter among themselves, using 
cigarettes as currency. There were one-cigarette, two-cigarette, and three- 
cigarette books. The Pearl, by John Steinbeck, was a three-cigarette book. So 
was A Raisin in the Sun, by Lorraine Hansberry. 

But the demand for books stopped abruptly at the paperback frontier. 
Fader tested this again and again. Whenever he left paperbacks and hard- 
backs unguarded, the former disappeared, the latter remained untouched. To 
Fader, such larceny was encouraging. 

Everyone was thrilled one day when a gangling 17-year-old met his 
English teacher unexpectedly, pulled a paperback from under his shirt, waved 
it gleefully: “I bought it, man, I bought itl Bought four more while I was 
home this last time. Didn't steal nonel" And he loped happily away. 

Word of the Maxey experiment began to get around. Invited to Wash- 
ington, D.C., Fader worked with school officials to plant his ideas in Gamet- 
Patterson Junior High, an over crowded school with a high percentage of 
students from underprivileged homes. 

Back in Detroit, Ivan Ludington arranged for Fader to meet with 
Detroit school authorities at a series of luncheons. With Fader eloquently 
pushing the ideas and Ludington offering free paperbacks and off-sale maga- 
zines, the program was started in M schools. Ludington Reading Rooms were 
an instant hit with Detroit teenagers. 

One exciting aspect of the program is its apparent impact on Juvenile 
crime. Ray Girardin, Detroit's Police Commissioner, is so impressed that he 
lias made squad cars available to carry reading materials to the schools. 
Schools have reported a decrease in delinquency. Fader is not surprised. "Vio- 
lence is the megaphone of the underprivileged child," he says. "But if he can 
leam to find action and adventure on the printed page, he won't have to 
shout so loudly himself.” 

Another heartening thing is the way the desire to read sometimes leaps 
from the students to their parents. Books on loan are frequently overdue be- 
cause the mother or the father of the borrower is keeping them. Many of the 
Detroit reading rooms are open to parents as well as students after school 
hours: one has welcomed an average of 700 parents a week. 

More and more Fader found himself in demand as a speaker. His uni- 
versity gave him leave of absence to devote full time to the project. He 
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co-authored a book— paperback, naturally— describing the evolution and appli- 
cation of his idea. Book distributors in other cities began to match Ivan 
Ludington's generosity. School systems in other States began to request in- 
formation. Inquiries came from England, Canada, Australia. 

Three years ago Fader obtained a gTant from the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion to test his idea scientifically. Under the supervision of Elton B. McNeil, 
psychologist at the University of Michigan, boys at the Maxey School were 
compared with a matched group at another training school who had not been 
exposed to Fader’s methods. 

At the end of the testing period, the control group had fallen back from 
where they started in their capacity to use language — the usual trend in a 
correctional institution. At the Maxey School, on the contrary, the boys 
showed a 20 per cent improvement in the length of words they could formu- 
late from a set of letters. Their capacity to absorb a paragraph's meaning 
showed twice as much progress as the control group’s. At control, the class- 
room anxiety level rose; at Maxey it fell. 

Today the Federal Covcmmcnt is eyeing the program as a potentially 
powerful weapon in the war on poverty. Last February, Fader began 3 reading 
program at the Kilmer Job Corps Center in Edison, N.J. He thinks that 
eventually the program will function on the community level with reading 
rooms in slums and depressed areas supported by people who believe, as he 
does, that "language is the clothing of life, and no child should have to go 
naked into the world.” 

To Fader, the most exciting thing in the world is watching a youngster 
discover the joy, the thrill, the adventure of reading. One small incident 
seemed to sum it all up for him. One day at the University of Michigan 
summer camp for underprivileged children, one of the counselors noticed that 
two of the children were missing from a hike to a nearby lake. Backtracking, 
he found them coming along slowly, a Negro and a white boy. The white boy 
was leading his companion by the hand so that the latter could read aloud 
from a paperback: Black Like Me. They told the counselor happily that on 
the way home they were going to reverse the arrangement. 

‘You can’t get out or give up,” says Fader, "once you’ve seen something 
like that” 



*?•' Reading Activities : Using Newspapers 

WALTER H. TASAN AND HELEN F. ISBIT2 


Teachers who work with disadvantaged pupils in our Chicago-area 
school are specially encouraged to experiment with various teaching tech- 
niques and new approaches to learning. One successful technique has been 
the use of newspapers to supplement textbooks. 

These pupils, who often have short attention spans, do not seem to tire 
as easily of newspapers as they do of books. They soon become aware of the 
tremendous amount of exciting, up-to-date information in the newspaper. 
One of the major classroom values is that newspaper usage can be expanded 
or curtailed to meet the needs of a particular group. We use the newspapers 
to promote the skills of oral reading, vocabulary building, and word attack, as 
well as techniques of organization. 

Papers (enough for each pupil in class) are delivered once a week. They 
are rotated from teacher to teacher, so many pupils can work with them in all 
subject areas. (Ultimately papers go to the art room for use in art projects.) 
Classes visit a newspaper production plant. Each semester they also publish 
their own newspaper. 

Motivation through use. Before each lesson, pupils browse through the 
paper for about ten minutes. This permits them to satisfy curiosities about 
their immediate interests, and the teacher has an opportunity to note interest 
ranges by observing the attention given to various sections of the paper. 

Questions such as, “Wiry do people buy a newspaper?" are asked. 
Replies may include — “Newspapers are not expensive." "You can read about 
things as soon as they happen." “They give information you cannot find 
in books." 

“What kinds of information do newspapers furnish?” We try to elicit 
the following answers— current events in the city, country, and world; who 
the world's important leaders are, and how they live; weather reports, health 
information; new inventions and discoveries; better ways of doing things; 
latest styles and prices; where to shop to get the best prices; etiquette and 
good manners; where to look for a job; how to be a good citizen. (Pupils may 
also locate places in the paper where such information is given.) 

Other questions considered are: "How can a paper tell you how to live?” 
"What kinds of things must you know' to be well informed?” 'Is there more 
than one type of advertisement?" 

Reprinted with permission from The Instructor, Volume 76 (January 1967)» pp. 2+-2J, 
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Children’s natural curiosity and interest in the world around them will 
help them leam to read and use the newspaper intelligently. We emphasize 
that the newspaper serves readers in six basic ways: reporting news; interpret- 
ing news; service to advertisers; service to readers; stimulating and entertaining 
the public; giving leadership in the community. 

Newspapers in general. A headline summarizes in just a few words facts 
to be found in a story. Its size and position give a clue to the article's im- 
portance. Reading headlines is like looking at window displays — the reader 
may select items of most interest or need. Pupils should note that the first 
paragraph of a news story tells who, what, when, where, why, and how. The 
rest of the article fills in the details. 

A newspaper usually has an index, as well as a digest of local, national, 
world news. Pupils should be taught to locate these to help them select stories 
or articles to read to themselves or aloud. What better opportunity to broaden 
horizons for disadvantaged youth? 

Skimming. Skimming is a technique for finding quickly what is wanted. 
It helps in looking up telephone numbers or using the table of contents, 
index, or other reference materials. When skimming, the eyes do not look at 
every word, sentence, or paragraph on the page. They move swiftly across and 
down the page (or pages) until they spot what they want. In this manner, a 
newspaper can be gone over in a very short time. 

Exercises with the newspaper to develop the art of skimming include: 
getting information from a weather report; looking for a job in the want ads; 
looking for a particular radio or television program listing; finding a place 
name in a news item; Ending answers to specific questions about news items; 
finding a name in the sports, obituary, or similar columns; noting prices in 
food or clothing ads. 

Improving vocabulary. Newspapers use technical words in many fields. 
Pupils list any such words they find and look up meanings in a dictionary. 
We then sometimes have follow-up sessions in which they put the words to 
use by giving an oral report about an article of particular interest to them. 

Because disadvantaged-area pupils may find it difficult to speak to a 
group, the report is often written first. Several reports may be tape-recorded 
so pupils can hear themselves speak. This enables them to listen critically (as 
do their peers) to their own errors in speaking and thus alerts them to poor 
diction and delivery. 

Increasing reading speed. Reading for information is somewhat slow. 
Reading for relaxation becomes more rapid. A fast reader develops a system of 
reading by phrases rather than just words. The newspaper format helps make 
phrase-reading easier to grasp. We list phrases from the paper and ask pupils 
to add a beginning or an ending to make a complete sentence. 

Writing. Fundamentals for a writing program can be taught from text- 
boob, but good usage is also found in newspaper material. Some specific 
ideas for written language are: 
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Copy examples of declarative, interrogative, and exclamatory sentences. (Use 
cartoons and jokes for this, too! ) 

Use grocery ads to complete a meal menu. 

Write a letter in answer to an advertisement for a job. 

Pretend you have something to sell. Write an advertisement for it. 

Write a news story using facts found in a sports story, health column, or 
scientific article. 

Cut out a picture or cartoon and create a story about it. 

Write a letter to the editor, praising or protesting the newspaper’s stand on 
some issue. 

Write a letter of praise or criticism of a television program, directing it to the 
appropriate editor or feature writer. 

Using graphic features. A map which appears in a newspaper is fre- 
quently a blown-up section of an area in the news. Even adults sometimes 
have difficulty placing these areas in correct relationship to a large map. Our 
pupils cut out newspaper maps and compare them with classroom maps to 
get a better understanding of place, location, and direction. 

Pictures, graphs, and charts all help to clarify concepts. 

Mathematics. Most of a paper's revenue comes from the sale of adver- 
tising space. Advertising is news of fashions, foods, automobiles, labotsaving 
devices, savings plans, and so on, and is used by careful shoppers to help them 
get the most from a budget Examples of problems we correlate with a 
newspaper: 

You have $ 10 . Buy an article of clothing you need. The sales tax is . . .% 

and the cost of the item is How much change wall you receive? 

Your family is shopping for a used car. What is the best price for the model 
you want? How much will you save by buying a good used car instead of a new 
one? 

Guidance. Newspapers spend much money to give guidance in all areas 
of life. 

Much of our thinking is colored by what we read in the press. Our 
know-how in many facets of family and community living is determined by 
such materials. WTiat the critics say about a movie, television program, or 
book, in a sense, often controls the public’s actions and behavior. 

Our classes examine these columns and articles critically. When are the 
columnists trying to be funny? What factors determine their thinking on 
certain subjects? How well do they represent the feelings of the public? 



■£• Senior-Made Primers 

EVA CAItLYN SILVERMAN 


We were evaluating a short story unit in my twelfth grade English 
class of reluctant readers when Joe commented that I could make them read 
hut that 1 could never make them love to do it, “Who could like reading 
after learning from those dumb books in first grade?" he said. 

The other students thundered testimonials in support of Joe’s opinion. 
Scornful references to “See/’ “See Jane/’ and “See Sue” poured forth from 
every part of the room. Apparently all my reluctant readers had initially felt 
cheated because, after struggling to unravel the mysteries of the printed 
letter, the material given them had not been worth the effort they had 
expended. 

Half joking, I asked if they thought they could write primers that 
would make first graders eager to read. They assured me with no hesitation 
that such a task would be simple. “Well, go ahead then,” I said, the only 
one in the room aware of what a difficult task they were confidently under- 
taking. In terms of reading skills, my twenty-five boys and nine girls were 
definitely deprived young people, and many of them had thick folders in the 
school’s disciplinary files. Absenteeism was frequent; more than a few of the 
youngsters had tangled with the law. 

We started our project by considering what topics could conceivably 
appeal to first graders. Growing out of our discussion came awareness that 
differences among individuals as to backgrounds, experiences, interests might 
affect their responses to contents of books. We decided that we must find 
out firsthand what today' s first graders are like. 

The principal of a neighboring elementary school gave us permission 
to work with all five sections of the first grade. Accepting my students as 
responsible adults— a new role for most of them — he showed them how to 
interview small children so that they would be relaxed and unafraid. With 
this background, my students were ready to discuss with him what they 
wanted to achieve from their first visit to the elementary school. 

Back in our own classroom, my seniors and I began preparation. After 
studying beginning readers, we soon realized that interesting subject matter 
is just one part of writing for the first grade. We had to study techniques 
involved in the teaching of reading. We studied phonics and pored over 

Reprinted with permission from The NEA Journal, Volume 54 (October 1965), pp. 32—35. 
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woid lists. At the start, we rebelled against the necessity for a lot of repeti- 
tion, but in the end we accepted the importance of this concept. 

For our first visit with the first graders the students divided themselves 
into groups of seven— one group for each ebssroom of first graders. They 
"'em surprised and delighted to discover that first graders could "really talk" 
about their interests: go-karts, animals, flowers, people like themselves, 
games they played, and patties. The seniors found that the first graders 
understood many words spoken to them that they couldn't tecognize on the 
printed page. (I reminded my students of this later on svhen I was helping 
them understand differences in hearing, speaking, and reading vocabularies.) 

For the next three weeks, the class remained divided into groups as 
they wrote, edited, and rewrote the primers. Students with special talent 
helped in more than one group, and the elementary school principal as well 
as another teacher and I helped solve technical difficulties. We used the 
overhead projector to illustrate ways of correcting and editing a book page 
by page. We learned tint it is not easy to make material interesting when 
only one new word per page is permitted. 

My students reinforced (heir own reading skills by using pictures as a 
ley to understanding. Now they confronted the problem of illustrating the 
primers. They had to make sure the pictures fit the words, to find out what 
colors arc most appealing to youngsters, to be careful not to crowd their 
drawings with too much detail. The high school art department gave them 
advice and contributed materials. When we found that no one in our class 
could properly illustrate some of the primers, students in the art ebsses 
undertook illustrating for us. Our own class, however, did all the art work 
for three of the seven primers. , 

We typed our primers in brge letters, using a special typewriter loaned 
us by the business department. With the help of the graphic arts depart- 
ment, members of the ctass laminated the primers to keep them from show- 
ing signs of use. 

Wien ne had developed our primers, we worked out methods for 
obtaining reactions to them. The students made simple tests of recall and 
compreliens/on for each group as well as check lists, student evaluative re- 
sponses, and teacher critiques. We then made our second visit to the ele- 
mentary school armed with three primers about go-karts, one about a 
penny, one about a birthday patty, and one, the read-aloud book, a true story 
of a pupil and her pet rabbit. 

Our observations and the written responses to our queries made it clear 
tliat the majority of children liked our primers and could read most of 
them. Some could also read the read-aloud primer. We decided that the 
subject matter and the attractiveness of format were wh3t made the primers 
attractive to the children. 

Various parents and teachers who saw our primers indicated tliat they 
were greatly impressed with their suitability for first grade children. 
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Omitting any consideration of this project’s impact on present or 
future first graders, what had this project accomplished? What relationship 
did it have to the course of study for senior English? How could we justify 
the time and effort expended during one whole semester? 

From the students themselves we received critical assessments — clear, 
logical, thoughtful written expressions — of what the project had meant to 
them. All along the line, learning had obviously been taking place. Young- 
sters were able to recognize their own limitations, fears, and need for success. 
They developed skills of interviewing, oral communication, observation, criti- 
cal listening, planning, and organization. They began to understand the 
importance of various factors in the process of learning to read, and various 
techniques of research and evaluation. Each student’s approach to his own 
reading problems benefited from a carryover of this understanding. 

The realization that individuals are different, with varying needs and 
difficulties, has been valuable to them. A new feeling of responsibility for 
others has become evident and is expressed in terms of what they say they 
want to do for their own children when they become parents. 

Underlying everything else, of course, is the tremendous stimulus of 
generous recognition for work well done, and the discovery of how much 
can be accomplished by working together and sharing strengths. 



® Living Under Water witli Disadvantaged Juniors 

SARA II RYDER 


Last year our students at Hempstead High School participated in over 
270 "Book Talks.” Almost every English teacher on our staff had invited 
me, the librarian, into their classrooms to introduce interesting and readable 
books. Sometimes they asked earnestly, "My kids don't like to read— would 
you come in and get them started on something?” Or sometimes, they 
merely said, "I am assigning a book report. I guess it will be fiction this 
time. Can you come in on Monday?” 

Each invitation is an exciting challenge and an opportunity. Unlike 
the classroom teacher, I know very little about an individual student. All I 
am aware of as I enter a classroom is their grade and track. Out of my 
twelve thousand books and infinite variety, what shall I choose for them 
in particular? In order to hang my lesson on a peg, I try to think of some- 
thing fresh that has happened to me, or something exciting that has hap- 
pened in the school or in the news. I try to establish a rapport and 
engender some enthusiasm from the beginning. 

Several weeks ago, I received an invitation from a teacher to visit her 
English 3, lowest track class. The following day, I found myself vis-a-vis 
twenty-five suspicious and waiting, but not unfriendly, faces. Prepared with 
a story I h3d heard, I began: 

"Suppose that tomorrow morning when you turned on your radio, 
yon heard an announcement. The announcement said that the United States 
would soon be inundated by a tidal wave. What would yon do?" 

"I'd get me a surf-board.” 

There were a few giggles at this "smart-alecky" remark, but I dis- 
regarded the intent and concerned myself only with the content. “That’s, 
very good, that was an intelligent answer.” 

The boy looked surprised and pleased, and the class, too, was pleased. 
One of them had scored; maybe this wasn’t going to he so had after all; they 
all felt more comfortable and accepting. 

"Once upon a rime;” 1 began with measured anticipation, "Destiny 
came down from a mountain and told a King that his land would be covered 
by water. The King called on three men and told them of the prediction and 
asked them what they would do. The first said that he would take all his 

Reprinted from the Journal of Reading, Volume 11 (January 19681, pp. 268-70, 306. Re- 
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money and carouse all night. The second said that he would go to the top of 
the highest mountain and pray. The third said he would summon all the 
wise men, and ask them to find out how it would be possible to learn to live 
under water. 

“This is true for all of us, class. As conditions change, we must change, 
too; we must learn to live under water’. If we go from one situation to 
another, this means a change for us, and we must Icam to cope with each 
change. Some of you arc going to graduate this year, and are going to get a 
job — you must leam to succeed in that. Some of you arc going into the 
Armed Forces— you must leam to succeed in that. Almost everything you do 
will constitute a change and a challenge. 

‘Today, I have brought in some hooks about people who also had to 
leam to live under water. The first book is Lilies of the Field." 

A ripple of interest was evident; some had seen the movie. I picked 
up the book to start reading, and the picture of the handsome young Negro 
on the jacket attracted more students. The book was also thin and they 
were thinking of their reports. “Let's listen," I said. I read from the begin- 
ning, reading enough to give them some idea of the characters and locale, 
and also enough to provoke their interest in the plot. "So you see,” I con- 
cluded, "the hero found himself in a strange place, among strange people, and 
he learned to he successful; he learned to live under water. 

“Another hook called Dawn by Elie Wiesel concerns itself with a 
nineteen-year-old boy, who was called upon to kill a man, not in the heat of 
battle, but in cold blood face to face.” I sketched in the story 3 nd then 
read of Elijah’s confrontation with Lawson in the basement I stopped just 
short of the shooting. They were left wondering— did he or didn’t he, hut 
I quickly picked up the thread of the theme. 

“Here again, we have a story of someone who had to do something 
that was alien to him, that was against his instincts, but he, too, had to 
meet the challenge. 

“Our next book. Winter Wheat, by Mildred Walker, concerns itself 
with a young girl who left her home on a mid-western farm to go to college. 
Her mother is very old-fashioned, foreign and 'different', and our heroine is 
at first concerned and anxious about her background. She does not know 
whether she will be accepted by the other students. She, too, may have to 
leam ‘to live under water’.” 

I held up another book. A picture of a youug ludiaw gis 1 . cridewt- 
The name of this hook is Nectar in a Sieve. What is nectar?” Some- 
body knew that it was a sweet drink. "What do you think ‘nectar in a sieve’ 
means? What is a sieve? Somebody answered that it is something with holes 
and that the liquid drips through. “That’s good! Why does the author say 
that something sweet is dripping through? ... She is saying, class, that it is 
very difficult to hold on to anything sweet, any happiness, any good seems 
to peter out. This is a book about an Indian family and their many diffi- 
culties they are poor, they are hungry, they cannot adjust to the new 
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industrialization of India. There is a conflict of the old and new cultures, 
and a conflict of parents and children; each must learn to live and accept a 
changing world." I read the passage about the strike. 

In almost all the hooks, the student could identify with the characters 
or situation. In Lilies of the Field, the hero is a young Negro who has just 
come out of sen-ice (where many would be very shortly), 3 nd is traveling 
about in a car without a care (any adolescent's dream), and is accepted (as 
they would like to be) and is put to the test and comes through, triumphant 
and respected by all. 

In Dawn, with Vietnam dose on their heels, the situation in which 
the young Israeli finds himself is not too unlikely a possibility for them. 
Winter Wheat offers the girls and those who are college-bound, an identifica- 
tion. For all those who arc embarrassed about their parents, for whatever 
reason, it gives pause for reflection. Nectar in a Sieve was chosen for its 
erotic setting and because it is about “young adults.” Many teachers are 
familiar with this work and recommend it strongly to students. 

Other books that fit into ‘living under water” are Sea of Crass , Dark- 
ness at Noon, Lost Horizon, and Lord of the Flies. Conrad Richter is very 
popular with the students, perhaps because his books arc wry readable and 
not very long. When 1 outline the plot of Sea of Grass, and explain about 
the conflict of the farmers and the cattlemen, and add a little about the 
love triangle, there is usually a great deal of interest displayed. The com- 
bination of Communism and imprisonment makes Darkness at Noon at- 
tractive. Lost Horizon, usually reserved for discussion on utopias and 
dystopias, can very easily be used here. The honor, the sweet happiness and 
peace, 3 nd the mystery that shrouds the book can be demonstrated by a 
few well -chosen passages. 

Lord of the Flics, of course, lends itself to this theme. Many have 
heard about the book from others, many have seen the movie, and all seem 
anxious to read it. (We have six copies, all out all of the rime.) 

What results were achieved? Rising circulation figures? Maybe. En- 
thusiastic imolvemcnt of the students? Yes. What else? Perhaps someday 
3t a significant time, in a trying circumstance, someone will say: “I must 
leam to live under water, just like that character in that book I once read." 



{•> Bibliollierapy willi Retarded Readers 

VIOLA KANTROWITZ 


As a remedial reading teacher over a number of years in two schools, 
one for emotionally disturbed and delinquent pupils and the other for schiz- 
ophrenic children, I have been attempting to find the types of reading 
materials that would have special meaning for the slower learner, the emo- 
tionally disturbed child, the child with learning problems — whether these 
stem from physical difficulties inherent in him or result from traumatic 
circumstances in his life. 

After exploring a great variety of boohs, magazines, pamphlets, and 
specialized materials intended for the problem learner, I found that, in 
certain hard-core problem cases, if one could find meaningful reading that 
answered that individual’s particular need, one could achieve gratifying re- 
sults in progress in learning, different attitudes toward boob, and, sometimes, 
e\en a better self-concept over a period of time. Although the cases presented 
are more acute than those usually observed in the normal classroom, there 
are elements found in many children who are reluctant readers, particularly 
among the culturally deprived. 


First Case Study — A Child with a Disturbed Background 

Steve, a 16-year-old boy, was referred for remedial help because of a 
reading retardation of about five years, according to grade placement, and 
six years for his age. His difficulties had started in earliest childhood. He was 
the oldest child of a marriage characterized by frequent fights, constant 
arguments, and physical beatings, and was early replaced in his mother's 
attention by four younger siblings, leaving him with a constant desire to be 
babied. Always a failure at whatever he did, he settled for failme at an e3ily 
age. From his first days at school, his teachers commented on his babyish and 
immature behavior, slow learning patterns, and withdrawn ways. He used 
certain defense mechanisms such as falling asleep in class, his mind blanking 
out, his eyes hurting him too much to see the words on the p 3 ge, to cover 
up his inadequacy in all subject areas, even though his teachers were aware 
he had good background information on subjects like science, which he was 
unable to read, however. 

Reprinted from the Journal of Reading, Volume 11 (December 1967) pp 205-212- 
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The cote of Steve’s learning problems was centered in reading, with 
his parents’ pressures on him to achieve countered by his own desires to 
thwart them. In spite of a long series of special tutors and remedial help over 
the years, his untimed reading score at age 16, when he started individual 
work with me, W3$ 5.2, but on a Gray Oral Reading Test, his score was 
second grade, reflecting his slow, fumbling, laborious approach to words. His 
phonic skills were so poor that he could lardy write a simple childish 
sentence. 

A variety of tests gave an inkling of unused potential, but he was a 
mass of excuses for not functioning. lie was cither too sleepy, lethargic, 
depressed, or his eyes were playing tricks and he couldn’t see the page. It 
was not until I discovered a mutual interest in rocks— their shape, variety, 
beauty— that he began to take in enough to want to listen to a book or 
story about rocks. He liked to look at rocks, feel them, examine their struc- 
ture, and then carve them with little hand tools which were supplied him. 
I brought in many beautiful specimens which I had collected, and we 
examined them together, looking up guides for their names and location. I 
read these to him, and he began to ask for rocks to cane in his spare time. 
I discovered his principal interest was in gem rocks and those used in mak- 
ing jewelry (he had been part of a teen-age gang that looted jewelry before 
he was committed by the court), and he had a strong love for the beauty of 
shape, form, and design of good jewelry. Since tire school gave courses in 
jewelry making, he was able to try to make jewelry at the same time that I 
read to him from a volume describing some of the techniques used in 
making fine jewels. Words from this became some of our earliest vocabulary 
words, and, though he rejected phonics, he wanted to know these words and 
learned them from word cards. 

Steve has always lived in a dream world of unreality. He has never 
accomplished anything cither athletically or scholastically and feels very 
inadequate; so he escapes into fantasies of being a superman who can 
accomplish stupendous feats of daring and skill. Taking off from his en- 
thusiasm for jewelry, I started him reading a true story of treasure hunting, 
“Exploring for Lost Treasure*' 1 which graphically describes some of the 
large hoards of treasure to be found in an unknown safe deposit box some- 
where in England, ' embedded in the mud of a lake in Peru, or In the 
Atlantic where Sir Francis Drake had to dump his heavy load of Inca treas- 
ure. This book, from cover to cover, was the first Steve had read in his 
16 years. Then he went on to a National Geographic article on Spanish 
galleons wrecked off the coast of Florida, which I rewrote in simplified form. 

We avoided everyday realities by looking at the Life article on Soviet 
cosmonauts (also simplified into readable form) as well as by escaping under 
the sea with Jacques Cousteau, Jewelry Making for Craftsmen 9 continued 
to be a standby for guidance, even though we interspersed ft with the 
simple, direct action type of stories in uncomplicated language found in 
Teen Age Tales, Book L* There, I carefully selected such stories as “The 
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Blind Machinist Who Rebuilt Boys," describing a kind blind man who 
adopted boys whom their parents had rejected as delinquent, or “Belle and 
the Fly,” the story of a cocker spaniel which chose to remain sick because 
that was the only way he could obtain love. 

As Steve slowly developed better reading skills, he began to use fewer 
excuses and didn’t have to resort to subterfuge, but could work diligently at 
the tasks assigned. Gradually, his work in the shops began to improve, and, 
instead of sitting around idly, he started developing some skills with his 
hands, such as wood and metal working. He became more energetic and 
outgoing, tended to smile more, instead of having a vague, far-off look. Now 
when he begs off work in a shop he can be seen reading a technical manual 
or electronic guides, because he has placed his hopes on achieving in these 
fields. This year, Steve, now 17, scores eighth-grade reading skills on an 
untimed test. He is still slow hut can read with good comprehension articles 
from The New York Herald Tribune, as well as the fiction or trade hooks 
which interest him. 

A Second Case Study— A Schizophrenic Teen-ager 

Jerry, a deeply disturbed girl who had been in a school for schizo- 
phrenic children for several years before I started remedial work with her, 
was far harder to reach and make contact with. Her disturbance seemed to 
have started at birth. She was the second child in a professional, middle- 
class family and made her presence known instantly by being more demand- 
ing, cranky, and vociferous in her dissatisfaction than her placid, pretty, 
older sister. She could wot be given enough to eat, cried constantly, was 
hyperactive. Her mother considered her ugly, and said she resembled her 
grandmother, whom the mother disliked intensely. Although she had started 
to speak at three, she stopped and remained mute until about four and a 
half, when she was taken for psychiatric help by her parents, who were beside 
themselves with anxiety as to how to handle this very unprepossessing, de- 
manding child, around whom all the life of the home centered. 

School problems started instantly, and many arrangements were made 
before she was finally sent to a small residential school for schizophrenic and 
disturbed children. Even there she was very noticeable because of her ex- 
treme disorganization, jerky walk, disheveled hair, and ill-matching clothes. 
Her face always had newly scratched scars, often bleeding, from where she 
had tom at herself in her self-hatred. Most of her reaction to people was 
hostile—- cursing, yelling, telling people off in foul language. She was con- 
stantly put out of the small classes she was in because she was the roost 
outspoken in her fury at the world. Person-to-person contact with her was 
marked by sputtering anger, but no real communication. 

There were many sessions that ended in her running out cursing, but 
she came back next time because she enjoyed being read to, especially about 
animals and dogs in particular, but it was not until I found a biography of 
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Helen Keller 4 emphasizing the extreme hardships that Helen Keller had 
overcome that I found she was starting to take in. I made Helen come alive 
to her by supplementing the fictionalized story with The Three Lives of 
Helen Keller, 9 the record of her life, the pictures of her parents, the stories 
she wrote as a young child, the famous friends she made. 

It was at this point that Jerry said that she, too, liked to think up 
stories, but she could not spell or write them down, and, when she did try, 
her impatience and tensions became so enormous that she had to scrap 
them. I offered to let her dictate these to me on the typewriter, and, from 
then on, most sessions were devoted both to reading and writing. Her stories 
were usually about people or children who were crippled in some way, since 
that is how she saw herself; but stories such as “The Miracle” show that, for 
the first time, she was beginning to feel there was some hope for her. She 
ended the story of the crippled boy thus: 

It was his birthday. He was nine today. He W3S sitting in his wheel chair and 
everybody around him was singing Happy Birthday. He was nice and land and 
generous and would give a hand if he could. He cheered the kids in his ward 
who were sicker than he. He gave to every fund he could. Everyone loved him 
and was working with him. At his party, all of a sudden, he got up and walked. 
Everyone was surprised at the progtess he made. Now he is 25. He is a healthy 
and happy and well boy too. 

It should be noted that the Helen Keller movie was called 'The Miracle 
Worker” and her story is called "The Miracle.” 

After I had read to her Helen Keller's poetic statement about what 
Helen would do if she were given sight and hearing for just three days, I 
asked Jerry to tell what she would want if given just those three days to see 
and hear, and she dictated a poetic fantasy’ — three typed pages long — that 
began: 

On the first day, 1 would like to sec my parents’ faces. I would like to see the 
expressions of my parents’ faces so I could interpret better the mood they are in. 

I would also like to hold a new-bom baby in my arms. I would like to see some 
films of roc as a kid, I w-ould like to go shopping for clothes in the department 
store. I would like to get three pairs of slacks, with tops to match, a mink coat, 
a pair of high heels. I would also like to roam through the woods, alone, and 
sec the beauty of every living thing. 

In the reading class for lower-level ability pupils, Jerry seemed to 
comprehend little of factual articles, could read rapidly and like a robot, but 
was not able to answer questions on content. Regularly, she would ask for 
more stones about Helen Keller. Here she understood and could interpret in 
terms of her own life and experiences. At this time, there were small changes 
taking place in her physical appearance. She begin combing her hair more 
becomingly, bought more appropriate teen-age clothes, was sent out of class 
less often for foul language. Her psychiatrist at the institution used her 
stories as a further due to understanding her problems in working out her 
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intense hatred for her mother, her rivalry with an older sister who had 
achieved scholastically and socially, her anger at her younger brother, who 
was the coddled baby that Jerry never was. About a year later, as an experi- 
ment, Jerry was given the central role of Anne Frank in a school play, and 
although previously she had found it hard to leam and concentrate, she 
memorized the entire long part and could put a good deal of empathy into 
the rale of the girl shut up in a tiny room for years, hiding from the Nazis, 
feeling the turmoil of adolescent rebellion, love, hate. 


Third Case Study— A Culturally Deprived Child 

Thirteen-year-old Willie presented in its most aggravated form the 
deprived slum child who has given up on human relationships and learning. 
Steve and Jerry were both white, middle-class children from comfortable 
homes where their disturbance and difference from other children were from 
the eatliest years sources of embarrassment and shame to their parents. 
Willie was the oldest child of a low-income, Negro family and suffered all 
through his childhood from his father’s unemployment and mother’s work- 
ing either as a domestic or factory worker, even though there were ultimately 
seven other children at home with him. The family lived at first in a one 
and one-half-room apartment, then in a crowded project apartment where 
Willie never had any recognition or privacy. He had to share his room with 
at least two others, never had a place for toys, and had to help with all the 
younger children and do the household jobs for his mother. He reacted by 
tantrums, destructive behavior toward himself or others, rock-throwing, 
threatening with a knife, blindly hitting out, or sulking. His parents’ un- 
successful discipline was through beating. In the Harlem school which he 
attended, in a class for mentally ill children, he was described by his teachers 
as being so withdrawn as to frighten children and adults able. The Ror- 
schach given him showed him to be an immature, impulse-ridden boy with 
poor controls who attempted to keep out of trouble through avoidance. 

His nega riven css was such that his reading level could not be checked 
because he ran from all forms of testing or self-revelation. Knowing of his 
difficulty in establishing human contact when I started reading with him, I 
went to his woodworking class and he dragged behind me, cursing all the 
way, saying he wouldn’t come, he wasn’t interested. He refused to enter my 
office but leaned on the door while I outlined our program— reading about 
pigeon raising and basketball, his only interests. He listened most reluctantly, 
but was caught and absorbed. The next time, though, he refused to come. 
From then on, he alternated, allowing himself to become involved, then 
fleeing. Some sessions were bleak and dark, with a hostile, icy Willie sitting 
in a tight shell of silence and withdrawal. Sometimes he would return and, 
without explanation or smile, work hard. Other times he withdrew into 
almost catatonic silence, looking at the blank wall. Even a simple greeting 
lie How arc you, Willie?” seemed a shocking invasion of his privacy'. On 
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other days, he tried suiting sentences, figuring out spelling and reading, and 
would bask in praise of his accomplishments. At no time could he accept 
a cookie, or a piece of candy for fear of being involved, of becoming too 
soft. 

Willie related to some animals, but be specially loved pigeons, and 
was the school’s pigeon specialist. He bred pigeons and wanted to train them 
as racers. I used this to read to him about techniques for pigeon raisin', 
ways of training racers, how the Army used them for sending secret 
messages. Although he could not read many of these himself since he was 
on a fourth-grade reading level, he wanted very much to know what they 
said, and I could capture him— for varying periods of time, depending on 
the mood of the day— with stories of racing pigeons, instructions on the 
care and feeding of pigeons, assorted bird stories projected on the reading 
machines. Among the most successful materials for Willie and boys like 
him seem to be words projected by a machine, for stories that come out of 
a machine do not involve reading with a person. Although Willie might 
find 10 minutes of reading out of a book all he could tolerate, when a 
similar story was projected on the controlled reader, he would take the pains 
to focus on the moving lines of print and work away lor as long as 40 
minutes. His accomplishments were a source of pride when working with 
the machine, and he never had to feel a sense of too close personal in- 
volvement because be could sit at the other end of the room from the tutor. 

Willie's other great love was basketball. He had a good body and 
excellent coordination and found he received great acclaim as an athlete and 
a team member who was needed for the success of a group. More and more, 
he was drawn away from the lonely life of the pigeon-raiser to the joy of 
team sports and wanted to hear about other boys playing actively his favorite 
game. A hook of basketball stories about teen-age boys with tbe same quarrels 
and antagonisms be had seemed to meet his needs, a book called Young 
Readers’ Basketball Stories .* Unfortunately, the slangy vocabulary and style 
were beyond his reading skill, and it was necessary to rewrite a number of 
tbe stories in simpler form before his reading improved enough for him to 
read it with me, with help. There was a good story in Stories for Todays 
Youth 7 dealing with an excellent basketball player who kept fouling be- 
cause of his anger at his teacher. The father helped the boy to see where 
his anger came from . This was very meaningful to Willie, who followed the 
same behavioral pattern. 

Willie was single-minded in his approach. He wanted to read a par- 
ticular story or book, with no phonics or preliminaries. He would accept 
help with a word in order to read his story and, thanks to quick recall of 
new vocabulary, often bad mastered the word after the first attempt. Towards 
the end of the year it was obvious Willie was changing. There were fewer 
sessions where he declined to talk or ran out in a fury. He could smile and 
even attempt to tease By the end of the jear he came in to apologize for 
not having come for a reading test because lie preferred swimming, but he 
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made another appointment for the test. Later in the year the whole program 
centered around basketball — vocabulary, spelling, phonic elements based 
on the basketball book. Although his writing and spelling were primitive, it 
was apparent from the stories he dictated that he had a rich imagination and 
an ability to use words fluently and effectively, in sharp contrast to his 
deprived background and poor learning experiences. When he dictated his 
stories, the glowering, sullen boy was replaced by a creative and inspired 
boy who gave, briefly, an inkling of what lay beneath, untapped. 

As the year progressed and he became more involved in basketball — 
and then, later, in success with girls — he lost his interest in pigeons, forgot 
to feed them, and most of them died off. He stopped asking for pigeon 
books, and I could never get another story from him. School became less 
important as be gained more status as an athlete and member of the team. 
He showed up for fewer sessions, worked in all his shops only sporadically, 
accepted only basketball books and did no outside reading. Although his 
reading skills had improved by several years, he became more action-oriented 
and felt be had no need for academic skills. 

Unfortunately, Willie could not be controlled beyond that year in the 
school program because he had become too aggressive in the cottage, too 
controlling of weaker children, uninterested in following the program bid 
out by the school He had, however, developed skills in woodworking and 
metalworking, had improved his reading to about sixth-grade level, had 
learned to produce some intense and disturbing paintings, and changed his 
feding about himself as a human being over the course of the year. 

From the above cases, it can be seen that using carefully selected 
materials to motivate emotionally and socially deprived children can present 
rewarding results. But, although they may be reached temporarily, there 
is no way of telling whether life circumstances or their inner turmoil may 
become so overwhelming to them that books may pby only a small role in 
their bter lives. 
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(?) 101 Books for Teaching the Disadvantaged 

ALLAN C. ORNSTETN 


Educators and teachers are aware that the curriculum and text hooks 
in most schools are not related to the background or interests of the urban 
disadv-antaged— that is, Negro and Puerto Rican children, In fact, they 
frequently contribute to the failure of these children. The teacher, to be 
sure, is willing to supplement the course work with intercultural and with 
minority-cultural lessons. But too often his source of information and 
materials are limited. 

The following list of books has been compiled mainly to help the 
teacher with this problem. The hooks do not portray the Negro or Puerto 
Rican as a clown or object of ridicule. They do not insult or alienate the 
reader with stereotypes or with derogatory names or epithets. Instead, they 
reflect the role and contributions of the Negro and Puerto Rican in our 
history and culture, they enhance the essential dignity and integrity of 
minorities, they provide appreciation and understanding of minorities, and 
they promote brotherhood. 

Hopefully, these books will make it possible for teachers to plan 
intercultural and minority-cultural lessons. The books can be used for text- 
books, supplementary readings, committee reports, term projects, or group 
discussions. The prices and publishers 3te listed to aid teachers and school 
librarians in the purchase of books. Publishing companies often will allow 
a 20 percent reduction for schools. 

In most cases, the disadvantaged child is deficient in reading skills. 
Thus, the books recommended for junior-high-school students range from 
fifth- to ninth-grade reading level; the books recommended for high-school 
students start from eight-grade reading level. 

Finally, it should be noted there are hundreds of other books that 
also could have been listed. By no means should these books be considered 
the only hooks available for this reading. However, let us first make some 
start and examine them. 

The Past Re-Examined 

bontemps, a ENA. Frederick Douglass: Slavc-Fighter-Frccman (Knopf, 1959). 

$5.00. A simple but dramatic biography of a. famous Negro statesman. 

Junior High School. 

Reprinted from the Journal of Reeding, Volnme 10 (May 1967), pp. S ‘(6-5 SI. Reprinted 
with permission of the International Reading Association. 
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. 100 Years of Negro Freedom (Dodd, 1961)- $3.50. The history of the 

Negro from Reconstruction to the present. High School. 
rAVSET, artbur nuFF. Sojourner Truth: Cod's Faithful Pilgrim (University of 
North Carolina Press, 1938). $2.00. Biography of a woman who was a 
famous abolitionist. High School. 

graham, shirley. Dr. George Washington Carver. Scientist (Mcssner, 1944). 
$3.25. A biography of the great Negro scientist. Junior High School. 

. Jean Baptiste Poinfe De Sable, Founder of Chicago (Mcssner, 1933). 

$3.25. The story of an ISth century immigrant from the West Indies who 
shares in the settling of America. Junior High School. 
cruber, ruth. Puerto Rico, Island of Promise (Hill and Wang, 1960). (paper) 
$2.25. A portrait of the island— its colorful history and fascinating account 
of its economic and social progress under Governor Mufioz. Junior High 
School. 

hanson, earl. Puerto Rico, Ally for Progress (Van Nostand, 1962). (paper) 
$1.45. The geography, history, and culture of Puerto Rico. High School. 

. Puerto Rico, Lend of Wonders (Knopf, 1960). $4.50. A delineation of 

the political, social, and economic history of Puerto Rico. High School. 
huebener. Theodore. Puerto Rico Today (Holt, i960). $3.00. An examination 
of the modern developments and progress of Puerto Rico. Junior High 
School. 

hcches, lancston. Famous Negro Heroes of America (Dodd, 1958). $3.00. Biog- 
raphies of 16 famous Negroes noted for their acts of bravery. High School. 

. A Pictorial History of the Negro in America (Crown, 1963). $3-95. A 

concise text covering the arrival of the first African slave ship to present 
times. More than 1,000 pictures. Junior High School. 
xucelmass, j. alvin. Ralph J. B unche: Filler for Peace (Mcssner, 1962). $3-23. 

A biography of the roost famous Negro diplomat. High School. 
mc outre, edna. Puerto Rico, Bridge to Freedom (Macmillan, 1963). $4.50. The 
history and culture of the island with special attention to the progress of 
the last 25 years. High School. 

pace, hosier. Puerto Rico: The Quiet Revolution (Viking, 1963). $6.95. The 
history and progress of Puerto Rico. Junior High School. 
peare, CATHERINE. Mary McLeod Bethune (Vanguard, 1951). $3.00. A biog- 
raphy of an outstanding American personality who was known as the “first 
lady of the Negro people.” High School. 

RICHARDSON, ben. Great American Negroes (Crowell, 1956). $3.95. Biographies 
of 26 Negroes famous in many different areas. High School 
RICHARDSON, lewis. Puerto Rico: Caribbean Crossroads (Camera, 1947). $3.95. 
An account of the problems and progress of Puerto Rico with charming 
pictures. Junior High School. 

sterling, dorothy. Forever Free: The Story of the Emancipation Proclamation 
(Doubleday, 1963) . $2.95. A story of Abraham Lincoln and the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. Junior High School. 

. Freedom Train; The Story of Harriet Tubman. (Doubleday, 1954). 
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$2.50. An exciting tale of the famous conductor of the Underground Rail- 
road. Junior High School. 

TOR, recina. Getting To Know Puerto Rico (Hale, 1955). $2.75. An attractive 
book with discussions about the history and culture of the island, as well 
as "Operation Bootstrap." Junior High School. 

WAS1UNCTON, booker t. Up From Slavery (Doubleday, 1933). $4.30. (Dell, 
paper, $.4S.) The autobiography of the great Negro giant. High School. 
WOODSON, carter coodwjm. Negro Makers of History (Associated, 1959). $3.50. 

A chronicle of the Negro from his African origin. Junior High School. 

— — ■. Story of the Negro Retold (Associated, 1959). $4.2$. The same material 
as in Negro Meters of History, but for a more experienced reader. High 
School. 

yates, Elizabeth. A mos Fortune: Free Man (Dutton, 1950). $2.50. ‘The 
dramatic story of a slave who achieved recognition as a free man.” Junior 
High School. 


Current Literature That Reflects Our National Challenge 

Baldwin, james. The Fire Next Time (Dial, 1963). $3.50. (Delta, paper, $.50.) 
Compelling essays in which the author considers the Black Muslims, Chris- 
tianity, and other controversial topics. High School. 

. Notes of a Native Son (Dial, 1955). $4.50. (Bantam, paper, $-60.) 

Outstanding essays which describe the problems of the Negro. High School. 

rule, joiin. Shepherd of the Streets (Sloane, 1960) . $4.00. A minister’s crusade 
for better living conditions among the Puerto Ricans on New Vork’s West 
Side. High School. 

colden, harry. Mr. Kennedy and the Negroes (World, 1964). $4.95. (Crest, 
paper, $.60.) A serious examination of the Negro civil rights movement in 
the United States and of late President Kennedy’s role in it High School 

handlin, oscar. The Newcomers (Harvard, 1959). $4.00 (Anchor, paper, $1.25.) 
The story of the "Negroes and Puerto Ricans in a changing metropolis." 
High School. - , 

hentoff, nat. The New Equality (Viking, 1964). $4.50. A comprehensive analy- 
sis of the Negro movement — what has been done and what still needs to 
be done. High School. 

unc, martin Luther. Why We Can't Wait (Harper, 1964). $3.50. (Signet, 
paper, $.60.) A penetrating delineation of the necessity for immediate 
equality. High School. 

- lomax, louis. The Negro Revolt (Harper, 1962). $4.50. (Signet, paper, $.75.) 
A review of the activities, beliefs, and goals of various groups involved in 
the Negro Revolution— NAACP, CORE, Urban League, SNNC, and the 
Black Muslims. High School. 

pecs, james. Freedom Ride (Simon and Schuster, 1962). $3.50. (Grove, paper, 
$.50.) An examination of the 1961 Freedom Rides as told by one of its 
participants. High School. 

rand, ctnusTOPHER. The Puerto Ricans (Oxford, 195S). $3.75. A sympathetic 
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story of the Puerto Rican as a member of a minority group in the United 
States. High School. 

Saunders, doris e. The Day They Marched (Johnson, 1963). (paper) $1.00. A 
photographic record of the Match on Washington. For All Ages. 

. The Kennedy Years and the Negro (Johnson, 1964). (paper) $2.00. A 

photographic record of the events during the Kennedy Administration that 
had particular relevance to the Negro. For All Ages. 

senior, clarence. The Puerto Ricans: Strangers — Then Neighbors (Quadrangle, 
1961). (paper) $1.45. "A candid picture of the largest immigrating group 
in the nation today." High School. 

silberman, Charles e. Crisis in B/ack and White (Random, 1964). $5.95. (Vin- 
tage, paper, $1.95.) "The Negro crisis in America not only in relation to 
its history, but with respect to its possible solution.” High School. 

smith, lillian. Our Faces, Our Wo rds (Norton, 1964). $5.00. (paper) $1.95. 
In photographs and imaginary monologues — the Negro movement talcing 
place across the country. High School. 

von HOFFMAN, Nicholas, Mississippi Notebook (White, 1964). $4.50. A dispas- 
sionate but sympathetic story of the student civil rights activities during 
the summer of 1964 by one of its participants. High School. 

■Wakefield, dan. Island in the City (Corinth, 1960). (paper) $1.95. A discern- 
ing study about the problems and aspirations of the people of Spanish 
Harlem. High School. 

tounc, Whitney M, JR. To Be Equal (McGraw-Hill, 1964). $5.00. Practical al- 
ternatives to the racial conflict — such special programs as employment, hous- 
ing, health, etc. are discussed. High School. 

Music and Art 

anderson, marion. My Lord, What A Morning (Viking, 1956). $5.00. An auto- 
biography of a great woman from her childhood singing in Philadelphia 
church through her successful years on the conceit stage. High School. 

butcher, marcaret j. The Negro in American Culture (Knopf, 1956). $5.00. 
(Mentor, paper, $.50.) A study of Negro art, music, and other cultural 
contributions. High School. 

CARAWAN, CUY. We Shall Overcome (Oak, 1963). (paper) $2.95. Negro folk 
music of the present; songs of the Southern Freedom Movement with music 
and words. For All Ages. 

EATON, JEANETTE. Trumpeter’* Tale: The Story of Young Louis Armstrong 
(Morrow, 1955). $3.00. A delightful story of the early years of the great 
trumpeter. Junior High School. 

IRUCH, lillian. What Jazz Is AH About (Mcssner, 1962). $3.95. The history of 
jarr as told through talcs of its people. Junior High School. 

hentoff, NAT. Jazz Country (Harper. 1965). $2.95. A story about a Negro high- 
school student "faced with the choice of two worlds ... a college education 
or the unknown challenge in the world of jazz.” Junior High School. 

nnciiEs, lancston. Famous Negro Music Makers (Dodd, 1954). $3.25. Short 
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biographies of Negro contributors in all fields of music. Junior High School. 

. The r trrt Booh of fax. (Watts, 1955). $2.75. A simple history of jazz 

accompanied with numerous pictures. Junior High School. 

JOHNSON, JAMES. Boohs of American Negro Spirituals (Viking, 1949). $5.95, 
Collections of spirituals and simple piano accompaniments. For All Ages, 
iomax, john a. American Ballads and Folk Songs {Macmflhn, 1934). $8.95. A 
collection of folk songs, chain gang songs and spirituals. For all Ages. 
PORTER, JAMES. Modem Negro Art (Drydcn, 1943). $3.25. The rich background 
of the Negro in art in historical significance. For All Ages. 
whiting, HELEN a. Negro Art, Music and Rhyme (Associated, 1940). $1.40. A 
history of Negro artists and musicians, and their influence on American 
culture. High School. 


Poetry, Theater, and Literature 

aitken, thomas. Poet in the Fortress (World, 1964). $6.50. Story of Covemor 
Munoz, treated as a poet. High School. 

BALDWIN, JAMES. Blues for Mister Charlie (Dial, 1964). $3.95. A descriptive 
story of the death of a Southern Negro boy, at the hands of a white roan. 
High School. 

bernstein, Leonard. West Side Story (Random, 1958). $3.95. A romantic and 
thrilling story about Negro and Puerto Rican teenagers. Junior High School 
bo.vtemps, Arna. Coldcn Slippers (Harper, 1941). $3.95. An anthology of repre- 
sentative Negro poets. Junior High School. 

BROWN, STERLING. The Negro Caravan: Writings by American Negroes (Drydcn, 
1941). $4.25. An anthology of various literary types from Phillis Wheatley 
to Richard Wright. High School. 

Cullen, count ee. On Those I Stand (Harper, 1947). $3.50. A collection of 
poems selected by the author, many depicting racial injustice in America. 
High School 

Fitts, Dudley. Anthology of Contemporary Lalin-American Poetry (New Direc- 
tions, 1942). $5.95. Includes poems by three Puerto Rican poets: Carmen 
Alicia Cad/lla, Luis Munoz Maria, and Luis Palos Matos. High School. 
could, jean. The Dunbar Boy (Dodd, 1958). $3.00. ‘The story of America's 
famous Negro poet." Junior High School 
Gregory, d icx. Nigger (Dutton, 1964). $4.95. (Pocket Books, paper, $.75.) An 
autobiography of the comedian's rise in the field of entertainment. His 
dedication reads, "Dear Momma — wherever you are, if you ever hear the 
word ‘nigger’ again, remember they are advertising my book.” High School. 
ilansberry, lOrraine. A Raisin in the Sun (Random, 1959). $3.95. (Signet, 
paper, $.50.) A play about the problems and frustrations of a Negro family 
living on Chicago’s South Side. High School. 
hill, Herbert. Soon, One Morning; New Writings by American Negroes, 1910- 
1962 (Knopf, 1963). $6.95. A collection of essays, fiction, and poetry- by 
contemporary .Negro writers. High School 
huches, lancston. The Dream Keeper and Other Poems (Knopf, 1937). $2.75. 
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A collection of the author’s work from his earlier poems of Jamaica and 
Harlem to the fascinating places of his lonely wanderings. High School. 
maus, c. p. Puerto Rico in Pictures and Poetry (Sterling, 1961). $2.00. (paper) 
$1.00. Descriptive poems about Puerto Rico by Puerto Ricans and others — 
expressing the charm and beauty of the island. High School. 
riciiardson’, willis. Negro History in Thirteen Plays (Associated, 1953). $4.00. 
A collection of one-act plays illustrating the history and culture of the Negro. 
For All Ages. 

. Plays and Pageants from the Life of the Negro (Associated, 1930). 

$4.00. Eight plays and four pageants written by Negro authors primarily for 
use in schools. For All Ages. 

swift, hildecarde. North Star Shining (Morrow, 1947). $3.50. The history of 
the American Negro in verse. Junior High School. 
wricht, Richard. Black Boy (World, 1950). $2.50. (Signet, paper, $.75.) A 
penetrating story of the early life of one of the most famous American Negro 
writers, as told by himself. Junior High School. 


The Sports World 

bontemPS, arna. Famous Negro Athletes (Dodd, 1964). $3.25. Nine biographical 
stories of famous, contemporary Negro athletes. Junior High School. 

brown, jimmy. Off My Chest (Doubleday, 1964). $4.95. An autobiography of 
the football star’s development as an athlete, as well as some candid obser- 
vations on professional football. Junior High School. 

campanella, roy. Its Good To Be Alive (Little 1959). $5.00. An autobiography 
of Campy’s past and baseball career with emphasis on a hopeful future after 
his auto accident. High School. 

cibson, althea. I Always Wanted To Be Somebody (Harper, 1958). $3.95. An 
autobiography of the author’s life from handball in the streets of Harlem 
to tennis champion at Wimbledon. High School. 

MOORE, archie. The Archie Moore Story (McGraw-Hill, 1960). $2.95. Another 
story of a Negro who was able to attain the "American Dream" with only 
his fists. High School. 

patierson, tloyd. Victory Over Myself (Random, 1962). $3.95. The great 
boxer's life from his unhappy childhood in New York City to his winning 
the heavyweight boxing championship. High School. 

ROBINSON, JACKIE. Baseball Has Done It (Lippincott, 1964). $2.95. Jackie Rob- 
inson’s interviews with famous Negro baseball stars. High School. 

sen oo r, CENE. Jackie Robinson, Baseball Hero (Putnam, 1958). $2.95. The 
biography of the first Negro Major League baseball player. Junior High 
School. 

shapiro, MILTON. The Roy Campanella Story (Messner, 1958). $3.25. An ac- 
count of Campy's baseball career. Junior High School. 

. The WiUie Mays Story (Messner, 1960). $3.25. The story of Willie 

Mays with emphasis on his baseball career. Junior High School. 
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wills, MAURY. It Pays To Steal (Prentice, 1963). $3.25. The story of the only 
man to break Ty Cobb’s record for stolen bases. Junior High School. 
YOUHC, ANDREW s. Negro First in Sports (Johnson, 1963). $4.95. The history of 
American Negro athletes— who they were and what they accomplished. 
High School. 


Fiction and Short Stories 

colman, hila. The Girl From Puerto Rico (Morrow, 1961). $3,25. Another 
charming story— this time of a girl living in a big city. High School. 

EDELL, celeste. A Present From Rosita (Messner, 1952). $2.95. The story of a 
girl from Puerto Rico and her happy adjustment in the city. Junior High 
School. 

crajiam, LORENZ. South Town (Follctt, 1958). $3.50. A teenage Southern Negro 
boy who dreams about becoming a doctor, but has his hopes almost shattered 
by community racial tension. Junior High School. 

heumann, wiluam. City High Five (Dodd, 196-1). $3.25. A Puerto Rian boy 
helps his team win the city basketball championship. Junior High School. 

hull, eleanor. Papi (Friendship, 1953). §2.00. The story of a boy living in 
Spanish Harlem. Junior High School. 

jaceson, jesse. Anchor Mon (Harper, 1947). $2.00. A white and Negro youth 
attend high school together and face many problems. Junior High School. 

kelley, william. A Different Drummer (Doubleday, 1962). $3.95. Tire story 
of what happens when the people of 3 small southern community discover 
that all the Negroes have left. Junior High School. 

LEXAU, JOAN m. Jose’s Christmas Secret (Dial, 1963). $2.95. A charming tale 
about a boy who wants “desperately to buy a Very special present for his 
mother." Junior High School. 

mcfadden, dorotmy lao. Growing Up In Puerto Rico (SiUcr Burdettc, 1918). 
$2.75. Slrort stories about what it is like to live in Puerto Rico, Junior High 
School. 

manning, jack. Young Puerto Rico (Dodd, 1962). $3.00. Children at work 
and play in Puerto Rico. Junior High School. 

means, Florence. Great Day in the Morning (Houghton Mifflin, 1946). §3.00. 

A girl has to choose between two professions, teaching or nursing, junior 
High School. 

. ToRivcr (Houghton Mifflin, 1963). §3.25. The story of two college 

students who are in love, and their involvement in the desegregation move- 
ment. High School. 

morcan, carol m. A New Home for Pablo (AMcbnd-Schotrun, 1955). $2.75. 
How a young Puerto Rian boy lams to live in New York City. Junior 
High School. 

Newell, nope. A Cap for Mary CUir (Harper, 1953). $2.95. The story of two 
Negro girls who win nursing scholarships to an all-white nursing school. 
Junior High School. 
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olson, gene. The TaU One {Dodd, 1956). $3.00. A basketball stoiy about a boy 
who shows his friends how to combat prejudice. Junior High School. 

petry, ann. Tituba o f Salem Village (Crowell, 1964). $3.75. The story of a 
slave who is also condemned as a witch in Salem in 1692. Junior High 
School. 

■wniTNEY, PHYLLis. X7&ow Hill (McKay, 1947). $3.75. The experience of the 
people of Willow Hill, and the different ways they react to the building of 
an integrated housing project. High School. 



PART FOU R 

Teaching Social Studies 


The authors of the six articles in this section focus their attention on two 
factors that have caused youngsters to become educationally 
disadvantaged— teacher stereotypes of the poor and the middle-class 
curriculum, much of which is irrelevant to students from deprived 
backgrounds. 

Many teachers do not accept or understand the culturally different 
child and make no effort to build an instructional program that the 
child can relate to his culture and his experience. In an educational 
environment of this kind, the culturally different child, at best, becomes 
indifferent and, at worst, develops negathc feelings about himself and 
becomes more alienated from the general culture. While these authors 
discuss primarily the problems of black children, the reader should 
remember that other culturally different children, Mexican*Americ3ns, 
mountain children, and American Indians, also need programs and 
materials based on the principles outlined in these articles. 

Running through the first two sections of the book is the underlying 
assumption that the typical language arts program is unsound because 
it is unrelated to the culture and experiences of the disadvantaged child. 

Some may argue that this is not necessarily a handicap for children in 
learning language skills because these skills need not be taught in any 
Cultural context. However, even if there is plausibility in this argument 
as it relates to language 3rts instruction. It has none at all when we 
relate it to the teaching of social studies. Children arc expected to leam 
about their culture from social studies programs and there « no 
educationaf justification for depriving the Negro or the ft fen'ea n-Am erica n 
child of an opportunity to learn about his culture by offering only the usual 
middle-class white interpretation of the various social studies. There 
is, further, an opportunity for middle-class teachers to proride middle-class 
children with information about non-middle-class cultures when a class 
studies Negro or Mexican American history and culture. The reader will 
find that teaming activities suggested in these articles enable the black 
student to study significant problems that are meaningful to him 
because they grow' out of current social conditions of which he « a part. 
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$ Social Studies Education : The Elementary School 
Focus on the Culturally Different 

EDWARD C. PONDER AND JOHN JAKOLIMEK 


There are two forms of the social studies: the scientific and the 
mythological. The scientific social studies are a practical extraction from 
the social sdences and history of developmental lessons whose behavioral 
objective is informed and responsible citizenship. The mythological social 
studies derive from unconscious value systems, prejudices, etbnocentricity, 
and blind moralizing. From these "studies” come the rationalizations for 
wan and cruelty to the poor. We will deal first with them. 

The classroom generally puts both teacher and slum children at a 
disadvantage. Encountering social differences, teachers often react with both 
moralizing and stereotype behavior. Rigid repetition of a fruitless pattern 
of behavior is called "stereotyped response” by psychologists. “Their I.Q’s 
and cultural levels are so low, how can we teach them?” is the formulation 
of a typical reaction to contact with disadvantaged children, but this 
reaction is often followed by the use of the lesson plans with books 
designed for middle-class children. In spite of their failure, middle-class 
oriented lessons are machine-gunned at slum children. To give you a feeling 
of how icy the school waters can be for slum children, we ask you to take 
an “I.Q.” test. Developed in Watts, California, and published last year 
by Jet magazine, the Dove Counterbalance Intelligence Test was mailed 
to his listeners by Charles Hobson of WBAI, a non-commercial radio 
station, as a test of “nitty-gritty,” or the social distance either real or 
imagined between middle-class whites and Negroes and the Watts lower- 
class Negroes. Here are thirteen of the twenty questions followed by 
answers. 

1. A "Gas Head” is a person who has a 

Fast moving car 
(b) Stable of lace 
{c) “Process” 

(d) Habit of stealing cars 

2. If a man is called a “Blood,” then he is a . 

(a) Fighter 

Reprinted with permission ! TO m Soria! Education, Volume 33 (January 1969), pp. 61-6S. 
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(b) Mexican-American 

(c) Negro 

(d) Hungry Hemophile 

3- In “C. C. Rider/’ what does "C. C.” stand for? 

(a) Civil Service 

(b) Church Council 

(c) Country Circuit preacher 
or 3n old-time rambler 

(d) Country Club 

(e) “Cheatin’ Charlie” (the “Boxcar Gnnsel”) 

4. Cheap "chitlings" (not tire kind you purchase at a frozen-food counter) will 
taste rubbery unless they are cooked long enough. How soon can you quit 
cooking them to eat and enjoy them? 

(a) 15 minutes 

(b) 2 hours 

(c) 24 hours 

(d) 1 week ( on a low flame) 

5. “Down Home” (the South) today, for the average “Soul Brother” who is 
picking cotton (in season) from sunup until sundown, what is the average 
earning (take home) for one full day? 

(a) $ 0.75 

(b) $1.65 

(c) $3.50 

(d) $5.00 

6. Hattie Mae Johnson is on the county. She has four children and her husband 
is now in jail for non-support, as he was unemployed and was not able to give 
her money. Her welfare check is now $286.00 per month. Last night she 
went out with the biggest player in town. If she got pregnant, then nine 
months from now, how much more wifl bet welfare check be? 

(a) $80.00 

(b) $2.00 

(c) $35.00 

(d) $150.00 

7. “Hully Gully” came from 

(a) “East Oakland” 

(b) Fillmore. 

(c) Watts 

(d) Harlem 

8. A "handkerchief head” is — - 

fa) A cool eat 

(b) A porter 

(c) An "Ifncte Tom" 

(d) Ahoddi 
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There are two forms of the social studies: the scientific and the 
mythological. The scientific social studies art a practical extraction from 
the social scrences and history of developmental lessons whose behavioral 
objective is informed and responsible citizenship. The mythological social 
studies derive from unconscious value systems, prejudices, ethnoeentiicity, 
and blind moralmng. From these "studies" come the rationalizations for 
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(b) Mexican-American 
(cj Negro 

(d) Hungry Hemophile 

3. In "C. C. Rider," wbat does “C. C." stand far? 

(a) Civil Service 

(b) Church Council 

(e) Country Circuit preacher 
or an old-time rambler 

(d) Country Club 

(e) “Cheatin’ Charlie” (the “Boxcar Gunsel”) 

4. Cheap “chitlings” (not the kind you purchase at a frozen-food counter) will 
taste rubbery unless they are cooked long enough. How soon can you quit 
cooking them to eat and enjoy them? 

(a) 15 minutes 

(b) 2 hours 

(c) 24 hours 

(d) 1 week (on a low flame) 


5. “Down Home” (the South) today, for the average “Soul Brother” who is 
picking cotton (in season) from sunup until sundown, what is the average 
earning (take home) for one full day? 

(a) $0.75 

(b) $1.65 

(c) $3.50 

(d) $5.00 


6. Hattie Mac Johnson is on the county. She has four children and her husband 
is now in jail for non-support, as he was unemployed and was not able to give 
her money. Her welfare check is now $286,00 per month. Last night she 
went out with the biggest player in town. If she got pregnant, then nine 
months from now, how much more will her welfare check be? 


(a) $80.00 

(b) $2.00 

(c) $35.00 

(d) 5150.00 


7. "Hu Uy Gully” came from 

(a) “East Oakland” 

(b) Fillmore 

(c) Watts 
(«J) Harlem 

8. A "handkerchief head” is - 

(a) A cool cat 

(b) A porter 

(c) An "Uncle Tom” 

(d) Ahoddi 
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9. “You’ve got to get up early in the morning if you want to ” 

(a) Catch the worms 

(b) Be healthy 

(c) Try to fool me 

(d) Farewell 

(c) Be the first one on the street 

10. And Jesus said, "Walk together children, " 

(a) Don’t you get weary. There’s a great camp meeting 

(b) For we shall overcome 

(c) For the family that walks together talks together 

(d) By your patience you will win your souls {Luke 21:19) 

(e) Find the things that arc above, not the things that are on Earth 

(Col. 3:12) 

11. “Money don’t get everything it's true, ” 

(a) But I don’t have none and I'm so blue. 

(b) But what it don't get I can’t use 

(c) So make it with what you've got 

(d) But I don’t know that and neither do you 

12. Which word is most out of place here? 

(a) Splib 

(b) Blood 

(c) Grey 

(d) Spook 

13. Many people say “Juneteenth” (June 19) should be nude a legal holiday 

because it was the day when 

(a) The skives were freed in the USA 

(b) Tbc slaves weie freed in Texas 

(c) The slaves were freed in Jamaica 
{d) The slaves were freed in California 

(e) Booker T. Washington died 

anwers: 1. (c); 2. (c); 3. (c); 4. (c); 5. (d); 6. (c); 7. (c); 8. (c); 9. (c); 
10. (a); 11. (b); 12. (c); 13. (b). 

Would you protest the measurement of your intellectual development 
in terms of your Dove score? Are you unteachable? Are you without a 
“culture?” Here are five more attitudes towards the disadvantaged that 
tend to sabotage the teaching process : 

1. T he poor are lazy. Who works "harder,” you, the teacher, or a 
seventy-two hour a week pecan picker, a small fanner, a coal miner? Earning 
poverty wages, these workers have been or are being edged out by technologi- 
cal obsolescence, competition from giant corporations, and machinery. They 
are frequently forced to migrate to other areas, usually urban, in search of 
better opportunities that often do not exist. Laziness? 

2. T he poor cannot defer gratification. As much recent research indi- 
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cates, 1 self-denial by the poor brings permanent loss. A disadvantaged family 
is always threatened by an emergency Jilce the wearing out of a child's only 
pair of shoes. Barefoot, the child cannot go to school. If the family eats 
instead of buying shoes, the law against truancy will be violated. Feasting 
when there is money is one form of adaptation by not denying the self imme- 
diate gratification to the life and death circumstances of inadequate resources. 3 

3. The disadvantaged are Negro. Twenty- two per cent of the poor in 
America are Negro, according to Bagdikian. 3 This is far less than even a 
majority of the poor although it does represent more than twice the Negro 
population in the total American population. Why is this so? What are the 
forces of the larger society that deem Negroes and other minority groups of 
high visibility (color) into a poverty status in disproportionate numbers? 

4. The poor are sexually promiscuous and immoral. They have illegiti- 
mate children and should be punished for their irresponsibility. In The 
Sexual Wilderness, Vance Packard 4 states that there are just as many abor- 
tions and adoptions in the middle class as there are illegitimate births among 
the poor. In fact, the latter rate is declining. Think, teacher, about the secret 
skeletons in the closets of family members and friends and then reflect on 
what your community’s situation would be if middle-class material resources 
were removed. 

5. There’s plenty of work for everybody. When the timber resources had 
been devoured by lumbering companies and coal became less desirable than 
oil, the economy of the Appalachian hill country collapsed. In Night Comes 
to the Cumberlands, Harry M. Caudill 3 writes that 93 to 96 per cent of high 
school graduates disappear forever from the hills within four years of their 
graduation. And when the hill country graduates reach the big city, as Caudill 
points out, their education is counted inadequate by urban standards, and 
promise of w-ork fades. Many fail tests for factory work and must settle for the 
insecurities and non-growth potential of unskilled labor. The Wall Street 
Journal is planning to use not 0% but 4% as a base line for charting un- 
employment statistics. This voice of the financial community also is advocat- 
ing a negative income tax because of the saturation of the labor market by 
such impersonal forces as technological dranges, scarcity of retraining institu- 
tions for the technologically displaced, international economics, and popula- 
tion growth, Poi’erty is coming to be understood by business leaders as a fact 
of national economic life. Subsidizing the poor wail shortly be recognized as 
the same mechanism, but at the opposite end of the continuum, as tax and 

, 1 Ben II. Digdffijn. In the Midst of Plenty: the Poor in America. Boston: Beacon 
* Sec Allison Davis, Social Ctes Influence Vpon Learning. Cambridge. Massachusetts: 

t: David McKay, 1 968. 

a l!any M. Caudill, Night Come* to the Cumberlands. Boston: Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1963. 


Harvard University Press, I9tS. 

* Ben II. Bagdikian, op. cit 

* Vance Packard. The Sex u 
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government contract benefits to mega-corporations. From Big Money will 
come the energy to end both the physical privation of the poor and the 
public's blind moralizing! 

Martin Deutsch writes in The Disadvantaged Child: 


... for the child inadequately equipped to handle what the school has to offer, 
it is up to the school to offer compensatory strategies through a program of stim- 
ulation appropriate to his capabilities.® 

The culture and learning styles of the disadvantaged can be used as vehicles 
for social studies teaching and learning. Every skill, law, or background mate- 
rial must be taught in terms of the child’s culture. The curriculum must offset 
the humiliation he has learned as a member of a rejected group. As Jules 
Henry writes in Culture Against Man: 


. . . humiliation, since it saps the ability to believe in one’s self, impairs percep- 
tion. Inwardly, such a person always asks, ‘Is this rock indeed a rock; this chair a 
drair? How can I, who am nothing, perceive anything?’ Thus humiliation erodes 
the capacity to leam, and one who has suffered massive doses of it cannot believe 
the ground is firm beneath his feet. 7 


The following strategies employed in a social studies program may help 
build pupil ego strength and cognitive skills, encourage parents and com- 
munity people to participate in the school program, develop parents' skills 
in dealing with the power structure, and build meaningful relationships with 
the “comfortable majority": 

1. Maintain a cool, businesslike, and positive attitude in a classroom run 
by rules agreed on by both teacher and pupils. “The permissive classroom,’’ as 
Kenneth Clark writes in the Dark Ghetto, “was not invented for the dis- 
advantaged child.”® For the sake of the children’s ego and cognitive develop- 
ment, a demanding environment may be said by some to be best. However, 
it should be understood that the "permissive classroom” and a "demanding 
environment” ate not incompatible concepts. How might the two be inter- 
related? 

2. Use yourself as little as possible as the direct fount of instruction. 
Release children and help them develop into independent and active thinkers 
and learners. To/) priority should be given to the life experiences of the chil- 
dren as the base from which social studies thought, both historical and con- 
temporary, is to be developed. Careful attention should be given to selected 
films, filmstrips, photographs, reading resources, human resources, and the 
like. When selecting and using human resources, it should be kept in mind 
that some individuals may he ineffective in communicating to disadvantaged 
children even though they are of the same racial and/or ethnic background 
and who at one time were considered to be disadvantaged or poverty stricken. 


« Martin Dratscb, The Disadvantaged Child. New York: Basic Books. 1967 
7 Juki Henry. Culture Against Man. New York: Random House. 196*3. 

* Kenneth B. Clark. Dark Chet to. New York: Harper & Row Publish en. 1965. 
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In addition, you as teacher roust be able to "read” your class as to the timing 
of appropriate strategies when using either human or mass media resources. 
For example, we saw a group of sixth grade lower-class Negro boys reject an 
NAA.C.P. speaker who, in telling them of the value of "getting smart,” 
described the cabbage-eating poverty of his childhood and the fight he had 
with his junior high school vocational counselor who had wanted tire speaker 
to take a vocational course. Looking prosperous in an expensive suit, the 
speaker, a Ph.D. in chemistry, stood before the group of boys, and they didn’t 
believe him. When the same group of boys was shown the Urban League's 
film Morning for Jimmy with the same message, they asked and got to see it 
nine times. Jimmy is a young Negro boy who becomes indifferent to school 
after he is passed up for a summer job, apparently because of his race. The 
three generations »n his household — his grandfather, his mother and father, 
and his sister — disagree about his course of action. In the end, guided by his 
teacher, Jimmy is re-animated by visits with successful Negroes. The persist- 
ent and rapt interest evoked by this film illustrates one of the many sources 
that contradict the well-known "short attention span” stereoype of the dis- 
advantaged. 

While it is not possible to ascertain from the foregoing example, with 
its limited information, why the speaker didn’t "turn on” the boys, it does 
force us as teachers to probe more deeply into our own insights as to the 
serial realities of the time. We might ask ourselves: How do these children 
and the community of which they are a part view the social revolution taking 
place in contemporary society? What knowledge have we of the social, politi- 
cal, and economic forces operative within ghettos? How are these forces 
operative in relation to those of the mainstream and "the establishment?” 
What preparation ought wc consider in working with both the class and the 
human resources to be provided for the class? It seems evident that we as 
teachers must have a firm grasp of social understandings to help children 
develop insights and strategies to test out in their attempts to deal with prob- 
lems in the society of which they are a part. 

3. Instruction in the social studies, which takes into account the reali- 
ties of the society in which instruction is carried on, must consider the facts 
of social change and the contradictions of modem society. It must also pro- 
vide more concrete methods for giving the pupils acquaintance with the social 
order rather than giving merely descriptive and conceptual information about 
it. In light of this, what are wc teaching— or not teaching— our children about 
war and social inequality? In simpler societies or even m the western world 
during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, society rested on an 
agrarian base and the mechanisms of social and economic life were relatively 
simple and easy to understand. But with the growth of technology and the 
introduction of an increasingly complex system of production and mass urban- 
ization, the social relations among individuals have become more and more 
complicated. 

4. Keep the class moving and actively involved as individuals and groups 
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whether in the classroom or on a field experience. To make social studies con- 
cepts come alive, it seems of critical importance to make use of both the 
community from which the pupils come as well as the larger community. 
Herein also lie tremendous opportunities to involve parents of the children 
and other adult human resources of the community. Might pupils interview 
parents and other adults on topics about which they (the adults) arc knowl- 
edgeable? Might these adults interact with pupils and teachers in the class- 
room? Might parents and other adults be invited on field experiences with 
the class? Field experiences provide excellent opportunities to explore social 
studies concepts in light of contemporary society. With paraprofcssionals 
arriving on the school scene, might we re-think deployment of staff and 
utilize more flexible administrative strategies to make field experiences possible 
for the children? 

5. Establish with your ebss mutual learning relationships with repre- 
sentatives of the majority culture on a consistent, well-defined, and planned 
basis. These contacts can be with other ebsses representing pupils of a differ- 
ent social class or racial and ethnic backgrounds; or with staffs of television 
stations, fire stations, theatrical groups, and the like. Stress should be on 
prosiding opportunities for the differing socioeconomic status groups to get 
to "know it like it is” on an equal basis. This would seem critical in helping 
the disadvantaged children or lower socio-economic status groups gain self- 
esteem within their reference group, and beyond their reference group, into 
the mainstream of society. Equally important, children and adults from a 
more favorable serial class status, through systematically planned experiences 
not heretofore available to them, should gain deeper insights and realistic 
perceptions of children and adults from less favorable social class status, par- 
ticubrly if they are of racial minority group backgrounds .• 

6. Proride opportunities for the children to engage in role playing and 
creative dramatics. These strategies are useful in working with both younger 
and older children when they are learning to deal with social studies problem 
situations that are historical and/or contemporary. Children can create and 
act out plays about community life, as well as racial, ethnic, or occupational 
group history. Situational open-ended problem solving should also be en- 
couraged. 

7. Be relevant. Involve the children in constructive community activities 
and studies. If you are teaching the law of supply and demand, for. example, 
include discussions about boycotts. Have the children "case” the buying 
power of their community in both community and outside businesses. Involve 
the children also in discussions on the Great Protests by which all segments 
of the disadvantaged popuhtions, national and international, are asserting 
themselves. 

8. Involve parents in the education of their children. Plan with parents 
to organize systematic meetings on specific parent concerns — educational, 

•See Alice Mjej, Shortchanged CkOdxtn ct Suburbia. New Toft: Institute of Hanna 
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political, social, economic. Help parents learn ways of gaining information and 
assessing different points of view on contemporary societal issues. Organize 
with children a way of helping parents and community people become better 
acquainted with the life and facilities of their own community and the com- 
munity at large. 

It seems that we had just become well versed in the "Culture of 
Poverty” when it became a "Culture of Protest.” No longer is it possible to 
live as if the poor did not exist. And no longer do the poor blame themselves 
for their situation. Television has unmashed both classes to each other. View- 
ing nightly the stereotyped representation or absence of their own reference 
groups from the screen and the idealized life of affluence in the intimacy Of 
their living quarters, the poor have been educated in what they have been 
missing. The affluent have also been given numerous opportunities to see the 
poor and disadvantaged on their television screens, in the intimacy of their 
living quarters; documentaries have guided them through the schoolrooms, 
hospitals, slums, farmlands, and in-the-strcets protests of the poor. 

Dr. Kenneth D. Clark, the eminent black psychologist , while definitely 
not recommending riots, did warn his colleagues about tbeir blind spots .' 0 
Teachers may well take note also of frustration-building responses to the so- 
called disadvantaged. To help them fulfill their potentials and aspirations, 
teachers of social studies must unlearn mythology, leam the cultures of the 
lower-class populace, and devise ways of building in them both pride in their 
own cultures and bridges to the great American mainstream social order. 


1 Kenneth B. Chile, op. cif. 
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JAMES A. BANKS 


... the negro race is inferior to the white race, and living in their midst, they 
would be far outstripped or outwitted in the chase of free competition. Gradual 
but certain extermination would be their fate . 1 

A class of seventh grade blade pupils was confronted with this argument 
as they analyzed a series of historical documents that their teacher had dupli- 
cated for their study. The document from which this statement was taken, 
like the other documents the pupils studied, was slightly edited and simplified 
so that they could read it more easily. Another document that the pupils 
read stated: 

, . . (Negroes) were bom slaves of barbarian masters, untaught in all of the useful 
arts 2nd occupations, reared in heathen darkness, and sold by heathen masters. 
. . . They were transferred to shores enb'ghtened by rays of Christianity . 2 

The pupils also read a letter written by a Virginia slave owner to his sister 
about a slave named Polly. It said in part: 

... On last Monday week, I had to whip Polly for her impudence to me. ... I 
regret it very much but there must be one master in a family or there can be no 
peace. I told her that she should never be Sold . . . provided she would behave 
herself ... she still tells me that she is perfectly willing to be sold . 3 

Another account told about an overseer who was called Mr. Severe: 

Mr. Severe was rightly named; be was a cmel man. I have seen him whip a 
woman, causing the blood to run half an hour at the time; and this, too, in the 
midst of her crying children, pleading for their mother’s release. . . . 4 


Reprinted with permission from Social Education, Volume 35 (January 1969), pp. 66-69. 

1 George Fitrhugh. "Negro Slavery" American Issues: The Social Record. Merle 
Corti. Willard ThoTp, and Carlos Baker, editors. New York: J. B. Iippincott Company, 


* Jefferson Davis, The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government. New York: 
Crowell Collier & Macmillan. 1961, p. 329. 

* See Vincent R. Rogers, “Using Source Materials with Children." Social Education 
2-f:307-309, 1960. 


* Frederick Douglass "The Plight of the Slaves." The Negro in American Life: Se- 
lected Reading. Richard C. Wade, editor. New York: Houghton Mifflm Company, 196?, 
p. 27. 
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In addition to reading primary sources, the pupils studied eacerpts and 
sections from elementary American history testbooks and from Negro hrstory 
books. One of the selections read: 

Being indentured servants, some of the 6nt Negroes » Wer ireed and given 

sonants, but as slaves who would never be set free. 

Another selection noted: 

One famous social scientist. Nathan Gtaaer, h£ called gjd no 

most awful the world has ever known. . • ■ 
protection from society.® 

The class read a selection from another hook that included this statement: 

... in tire sale of slaves there was the e^epnied from their 

Husbands were separated from naves, and mote were s P» 
children. There was never any respect shown tor the slave tarn, y 
The pupils read I, /non de Porr^ by EhaWh B^Trevinn, 

Slavery by Booker T. Washington, The Fortune, Free Man 

by fames Weldon and Rosamond Johnson, and A ' Mfe Yalcs tclls 
hy Elizabeth Yates. In her poignant yet mspinns ■ b ! ; f fillce „ a „d en- 

the story of an Atrican prince who was “P s Follune ryilhstood his tor- 
slaved in America. Tire author relates how ^ , lis , i[e bringing freedom 
turn, turned hostility into humility, and de vividly depicts the 

to others after forty-foe years of servitude. (bc nI | y American 

horrors of slavery and the dehumanization o 

slave traders. , yvheatlcy who tells about her 

The pupils pondered a poem by Pltuits vvncj , 
own slavery in the United States, lthegms. 

No more America in moomfutstnin w „. 

No knge^te K dread d.eun^Wn, a 

StSCd wSTmean, f enslave ^ 

sections from history 

The pupils read the primary sourew, th ^ solve problem that 
and the biographical and fictional works P 

.Anntceipt from a ftft (=* Peep/., W 

•I.nwsXB.aHWaetZtawmmrAHnh^' 6 , „ „„ 

Puhlijhen (In press). ,. re Freedom: A fi«I °7 of Hrgr 

» John Hope Franklin. From 

New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1967. pp- 178 ~P , 0wn slavery" Ey^mss- ThiWP 
8 From “Phillis Whealk/s Tom Pitman Publishing Corp 
American History. William L. Katz, editor. New 

1967, p. 39. 
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they had identified, "What was black slaveiy like in the United States?” 
Their teacher had helped them define their problem in clear, specific terms. 
The class, with the teacher’s guidance, formulated specific questions related 
to their central problem. These are some of the questions: 

How were the slaves treated? 

How did people who were not slaves feel about slavery? 

How did slavery in the United States compare with slavery in other parts of the 
world? 

How hard did the slaves have to work? 

How did master 3 nd slave feel toward each other? 

Did slaves ever try to escape? 

After the pupils had identified their problem and formulated specific 
questions related to it, the teacher asked them to tell what black slavery was 
like in the United States. They had picked up ideas about black slavery from 
textbooks used in previous grades, from biographical and fictional works they 
had read, from the mass media, and from discussions they had heard about 
slavery from their parents and grandparents. The pupils had many erroneous 
notions about slavery, as revealed below: 

Many slaves were happy and contented. 

While a few slaves were treated badly, most were well treated. 

Most slaves worked on large plantations rather than on small farms. 

Everyone except slave owners was against slavery. 

Slavery in the United States was just like slavery in other parts of the world. 

After they had told the teacher about their notions of black slavery, the 
pupils read the series of documents and selections their teacher had duplicated 
and searched for other sources in the school and room libraries. They viewed 
several films and filmstrips on black slavery, told about accounts of slavery 
that had been handed down in their families, and role-played a slave auction 
and the Vesey slave rebellion. 

As the class evaluated the selections, they encountered highly divergent 
and conflicting accounts of slavery. In one source they read that slaves were 
"enlightened by rays of Christianity”; in another they Tead that compared 
with other slavery systems, "American slavery was the wont.” It is difficult to 
accept both of these statements as historical facts. The pupils felt that if 
black slavery in North America was “the most awful in the world,” slaves were 
not "enlightened by rays of Christianity." Ascertaining the validity and relia- 
bility of the sources proved most challenging for the pupils. With the 
teacher s guidance, the class formulated a list of questions that they used as a 
guide in ascertaining the value of the various sources in helping them to dis- 
cover what black slavery was really like in America. They asked such 
questions as: 

In what region of the country did the author live? 

For what purpose was the author writing? 

What audience did the author have in mind? 
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What were the author’s probable biases? 

What were the author’s training and qualifications? 

When was the document or selection written (approximate year)? 

Does the author often use emotionally laden words? 

How does his account compare with others that we have read? 

Does the author cite sufficient evidence to support his conclusions? 

Docs the author base his arguments on fact or opinion? 

What was the author’s social class? 

What was the author's race? 

What are the author's basic assumptions about slavery? 

What are the author’s basic assumptions about black people? 

Are the author’s assumptions grounded in facts? 

After answering these kinds of questions about the sources they had 
read, the pupils were able to generalize about the nature of history and the 
extent to which history has been mitten to support racist views. They con- 
eluded that because the historian can never discover all of the information 
about any single event or present all of the data that he uncovers, he must 
use some criterion for selection. They discovered that his selection is influ- 
enced by his personal bias, his purposes for writing, and by the society and 
times in which he lives and works. The discrepancies found in the accounts 
of black slavery that the pupils read were classical illustrations of the impact 
of cultural, racial, and regional influences on written history . 9 

The teacher in our example used the topic of slavery to help his black 
pupils develop inquiry and problem-solving skills. These skills enable black 
children to leam the truth about themselves, the contributions that their 
people have made to American life, and how history was written for years to 
justify, rationalize, and perpetuate racial myths that portrayed the Negro as 
a cruel, ruthless savage who was content in his miser)'. The writing of 
U. B. Phillips and Jefferson Davis epitomized racism in history. When black 
pupils gain critical insights into the nature of history as a discipline, they are 
able to understand why the achievements of their people are often omitted 
in books, and why Negroes are frequently treated in a patronizing, stereotypic 
fashion in textbooks. Equipped with this understanding and awareness, black 
pupils are better able to mitigate their feelings of worthlessness and to develop 
more positive self-images. Research has documented die fact that black young- 
sters typically have ambivalent racial attitudes, low self-images, and low 
occupational aspirations. Social studies teachers slrould implement strategies 
to help black pupils perceive themselves and their racial group more posi- 
tivelyand realistically. 

In addition to developing critical insights into the nature of historiog- 
raphy, black pupils need to make a realistic appraisal of the nature of the 
social conditions confronting them . 10 They should be guided to inquire into 

* James A. Banks and Ermon O. Hogan. 'Inquiry; An Important Tool in Teaching 
History." Illinois Schools Journal Vol. -<8 (Fall 1968), pp. J 76- 180. 

to David C. Epperson, "Making Social Critics o£ Disadvantaged Children.” The 
Social Studies 35:52, 1966. 
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the problems of racial discrimination, the meaning and social functions of the 
concept of “race,” and the struggle that ensues when one race dominates 
others in a society. Black pupils need to leam the ral reasons why they are 
poor, full of self-hate, and possess hostility that sometimes explodes in the 
ghetto streets. They should understand that they are not poor because they 
possess certain deficient traits but because they are victims of a racist society. 
Without this understanding, black youth will feel that the social conditions 
they endure are morally justified. Clark writes: 

Children who are consistently rejected understandably begin to question and 
doubt whether they, their family, and their group really deserve no more respect 
from the larger society than they receive. 11 

James Baldwin illuminated the need for this kind of instruction when he 
wrote 

... I would try to teach them — I would try to make them know — that those 
streets, those houses, those dangers, those agonies by which they are surrounded, 
are criminal. I would try to make each child know that these things arc the re- 
sults of a criminal conspiracy to destroy him. I would teach him that if he 
intends to get to be a man, he must at once decide that he is stronger than this 
conspiracy and that he must never make his peace with it. 11 

Inquiries into black power, poverty, racism, the black revolt, and historical 
reactions to oppression should characterize social studies for black pupils. 
Social studies teachers must help the black child become a social critic so 
that he can “. . . develop critical awareness of the immorality of his condi- 
tion.” 13 

Black children should not only inquire into the problems of racism in 
history books and into the problems of institutional racism in our society, 
they should be introduced to the achievements of individual black heroes who 
have made outstanding contributions to American life. When the Spanish 
explorers are studied, pupils can he introduced to the black men who accom- 
panied the first Spanish explorers to the New World. Children will be sur- 
prised to leam about the thirty black men who were with Balboa when he 
discovered the Pacific Ocean. They will also be intrigued by black men such as 
Estavancio who was a guide for Naveza and Cabeza de Vaca. Estavancio, in 
search of the Seven Cities of Cibola, never reached his destination but was 
the first man, except for the natives, to behold what is now the state of New 
Mexico. When studying about Columbus’s voyages, children can be intro- 
duced to Pedro Alonzo Nino, a black man who navigated one of Columbus’s 
ships when he sailed to the New World. During a study of the Revolutionary 

6*-67 KenneQ> B ’ Clatk ’ 0476 Ghelt0 - New York: Harper & Row Publishers, 1965, pp. 
42-0 * ama BaWwilW " A Ta!i tD Teachen ” Saturday Review, December 21, 196J, pp. 
rs Epperson, op. p- 51. 
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Period famous Negroes such as Benjamin Bannaker, the mathematician and 
inventor, could be studied. 1 * 

One teacher used a creative approach with disadvantaged fourth grade 
black pupils. Using the book Great Negroes Past and Present," he rewrote 
and duplicated the biography of one famous Negro each day along with dis- 
cussion questions and study exercises. As each great Negro was studied, his 
picture was placed on the bulletin board. At the end of the unit the portraits 
of all the Negroes under study were displayed. 1 * Then each child chose one 
Negro who he wanted to portray in a pageant that they wrote and presented 
to the school assembly. For his part each child dramatized a significant event 
in the life of a famous Negro whom he had studied in depth. For example, 
the boy who portrayed Crispus Attacks shouted, “Don't be afraid!" and fell 
on the stage dramatizing the killing of Attucks at the Boston Massacre, the 
first m3n to die for independence. The child who portrayed Harriet Tubman 
said, '‘You’ll be free or die,” dramatizing the way Harriet Tubman forced 
slaves to escape and join the Underground Railroad. The children also made 
a mural chronicling the roles that great black Americans liave played in the 
building of this country since they landed on American shores in 1619. They 
called their mural “They Showed Tire Way.” 

The unit was correlated with the other learning areas so that when a 
famous Negro such as Gwendolyn Brooks was studied, her book of poetry 
Bronzeville Boys And Girls was read along with her biography. When Duke 
Ellington, Aretha Franklin, and Marian Anderson were studied, the class 
listened to their records. During the unit many children also read longer 
biographies of famous Negroes that were borrowed from the school or public 
libraries. 

The teacher's attitudes toward the black child, his perceptions of black 
history and culture, and his expectations for the child arc more important 
than the materials and methods that he uses. As Cuban insightfully notes: 

Less attention should be paid to additional books and courses ... and more to 
the craftsman who will use the tools. Preachers of Black History know that the 
person is far more important than the materials he uses. 11 

Much research indicates that teachers typically have negative attitudes toward 
poor and black youth. Coltlieb found that white teachers described Negro 

M fames A. Bants, Teaching about the Negro and Pact tUlnions. Palo AJfO: Fawn 
Fublnhcn (in ptns) . 

l* Rusiell L. Adams, Crest Negron Tart end Prnent. Giingo: A fro- Am PoWisJiiog 
Company, 196t. 
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pupils as talkative, lazy, fun-loving, high-strung, and rebellious . 18 Becker inter- 
viewed teachers in an urban school system who felt that slum children were 
difficult to teach, uncontrollable, and morally unacceptable on all scores from 
physical cleanliness to the spheres of sex and ambition to get ahead . 19 It is 
imperative that teachers develop more positive attitudes toward black pupils 
and their culture if they are to play effective roles in helping these youngsters 
develop more positive racial attitudes and self-images. This is true because 
children can accurately perceive the teacher’s attitudes, and because teachers 
are "significant others” for all children. In our society we acquire identity 
from other human beings who are “significant” to os and incorporate it within 
ourselves. We validate our identity through the evaluations of those who are 
influential in our lives. A study by David and Long indicates that the assess- 
ment a child makes of himself is related to the assessment "significant 
people” make of him. The study showed that a pupil’s self-appraisal is signifi- 
cantly related to his perceptions of his teacher’s feelings . 20 

Social studies teachers must also develop higher expectations for black 
and poor youngsters. Research indicates that teachers typically expect little 
from the urban poor child. Teacher expectations function as a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. The seminal research by Rosenthal and Jacobson illuminates the 
cogent impact that teacher expectations have on pupil achievement. These 
researchers selected a random sample of elementary school children and told 
their teachers that these pupils were potential "spuiters.” At the end of the 
year when they were tested, they evidenced unusually high intellectual gains. 
Write the authors, “The results indicated strongly that children from whom 
teachers expected greater intellectual gains showed such gains .” 31 

A “New Negro” is in the making, one who is trying to reject his old 
identity, shaped to a large extent by white society, and to create a new one. 
This "New Negro” is wearing African tikis, sandals, and costumes. He is 
screaming for "Black Power” and fighting to gain control of his schools, com- 
munities, and his destiny . 33 Social studies teachers must promote this identity 
quest by encouraging black pupils to inquire into the extent to which racism 
has permeated our written history and our society, to become familiar with 
the contributions that black people have made to American life, and by 
developing more positive attitudes and higher expectations for black youth. 


i* David Gottlieb. 'Teaching and Students: The Views of Negro and White 
Teachers.” Sociology of Education 27:2'! 5-253, 196-4. 

»» Howard S. Decker. "Carter Patterns of Public School Teachers." Journal of 
Sociology 57.-47CM77, 1952. 

20 Helen H. Davidson and Cerhard Lang. "Children's Perceptions of Teachers’ Feel- 
ings toward Them Related to Self-Perception, School Achievement and Behavior." Journal 
of Experimental Education 29:107-118, i960. 

« Robert Rosenthal and Lenore F. Jacobsen, 'Teacher Expectations for the Dis- 
advantaged. Scientific American 218:19-23, 1968. 

« James A. Banks, “A Profile of the Black American: Implications for Teaching." 
College Composition and Communication, Vol. 19 (December 1963), pp. 283-296. 
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Mating the social studies curriculum more relevant for the black pupil is 
imperative if we are to help mitigate the mounting racial crisis in our cities 
and help the black child gain a more positive "self/’ 



$; The Black Man’s Contribution lo Social Cliangc 

DOLORES COOPER 


Bath black and white teachers need to realize that black children today 
are more race-conscious than they have ever been. Teachers need to know how 
children, both black and white, feel about today’s race problems. This insight 
can lead to fruitful understanding, comprehension, and tolerance on the part 
of both teachers and pupils. 

As teachers, we should help each child recognize his feelings and help 
him express them without guilt or shame. 

Historical Perspective 

Social change in the New World began when twenty blacks stepped off 
a Dutch man-o’-war in Jamestown, Virginia, in 1619 and America inherited 
a new breed of people. The system of slavery that arose at that time was 
destined to strain the very foundations of American democratic ideology. Its 
results are still to be reckoned with in the present-day ills of our society. Even 
while whites were holding blacks enslaved, Patrick Henry, speaking before the 
Virginia Provincial Convention and urging them to arm the militia against 
the British, could say: “Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to be purchased at 

the price of chains and slavery? I know not what course others may take, 

but as for me, give me liberty or give me death!” 

Political uprising and rebellion were the order of the day. Paul Revere 
and Joseph Warren were organizing vigilance committees, others were circu- 
lating letters informing people that their rights were being abused, and still 
others were physically defending America. One of them was Crispus Attucks, 
a black runaway slave who died in the Boston Massacre, the first to give his 
life that this new country might be free. 

Problem: Encourage children to read the biography of Crispus Attucks, 
or read chapters aloud to them. Let them try to decide why he was demanding 
something for his country that he himself did not possess. 

Once the American Revolution fanned the fires of freedom, black men 
began to ask about their freedom. Many Negroes were free Negroes, but not 
free men. 

Problem: Children must understand the difference. Don’t try for a quick 

Reprinted with permission from The Instructor, Volume 78 (March 1969), pp. 95-105. 
232 
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explanation. Take as long as necessary to list examples that explain this 
concept. 

The cause of the Negro became the cause of a nation and a world. 
Children think that men have made history. They should also consider how 
history has made men. Without the plight and misery of the black man there 
would have been no William Lloyd Garrison, no Frederick Douglass, no 
Abraham Lincoln, no Harriet Tubman, and no Harriet Beecher Stowe. The 
black man would affect the history of America for many years to come, even 
as he is doing today. Children should recognize the influence of the black 
man in the making of the Republican Party in 1860, in the election of 
Lincoln, in the Emancipation Proclamation of 1863, and in other more 
current events. 

Problem: What references can children find of the Negro’s influence in 
social change throughout our history? Do they show the Negro or white man’s 
point of view? 

Frederick Douglass wrote in 1863 that "The term Negro is at this hour 
the most pregnant word in the English language. The destiny of the nation 
has the Negro for its pivot and turns upon the question as to what shall be 
done with him (and for him). Peace and war, union and disunion, salvation 
and ruin, glory and shame, all crowd upon our thoughts the moment this 
word is pronounced." 

Problem: Discuss the contemporary aspects of these words that Douglass 
uttered more than a hundred years ago. How do they apply to the black man 
today ? Compare the Douglass quotations with those of Martin Luther 
King, Jr. 

Early in the twentieth century, black leaders realized that the Negro 
was getting nowhere fast. They saw that they had to do more to hasten the 
equality which Jefferson had declared, and that the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
and Fifteenth Amendments should have settled long before. 

W. E. B. DuEois was one of the forerunners of black militancy. He 
attacked the philosophy of Booker T. Washington, denying that Negroes 
should be docile and subordinate. DuBois believed that the black man must 
demand and get every civil, social, and political right. 

Problem: Let children explore how the black man is demanding civil 
rights today. Let them evaluate what courses of action they think are best 
and why. 

White people say Tommie Smith and John Carlos acted disgracefully 
during presentations of the Olympic medals. What was the reason for their 
conduct? What could they have done instead? 

, Any study of black or white leadership shows that dissenters and rioters 
helped build our nation. Dissension, rebellion, and protest are age-old ways 
of getting things done. The Whiskey Rebellion in 1794 almost led to 
secession and was a severe test of our Federal government. Nat Turner's 
Revolt and its tragic results led to the first severe black codes. 

Problems: Does protest always lead to rebellion? Whet are black mm 
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trying to say? Will black protest today become a revolution tomorrow? 
What has brought about the waves of protest today? Is it because , America 
has glorified crime, poor housing, low living standards, freedom in theory 
only, broken promises, or is it a combination of many things? 

White persons can only partially understand and identify with the 
trials and conflicts which exist among black Americans. Only in part do 
they understand how black people feel, as summed up in this verse by 
Langston Hughes: 

I still cannot see why democracy means Everybody but me. 

Problem: Children should read the poems and prose of black men and 
women today. What is the mood of the black man? What bonds does he 
fee I toward the new African countries? Analyze such statements as the above 
in classroom discussions and apply them in situations real to the children. 

In December, 1955, in Montgomery, Alabama, Mrs. Rosa Parks sparked 
a revolution which sounded around the world, when she refused to move 
and sit at the rear of the bus. "When Momma Parks sat down the world 
stood up. We shall not be moved,” wrote Nick Venet and Buddy Mize in 
the "Ballad of Momma Rosa Parks." 

Black men and women had begun a new activism. "They walked in 
Montgomery, rode Freedom buses in Mississippi, sat in Birmingham, 
and marched in Washington,” mote Harry Fleischman. 

Whites were shocked out of their apathy, and many joined the pro- 
testers. Black men said, "If federal officials can protect the rights of white 
men, they can protect the rights of black men; if they can defend the rights 
of America abroad, they can defend them at home; . . . The only trouble is 
the mil! the will! the mill Here, as elsewhere, 'Where there is a will there 
is a way.’ ” 


The Se3rcli for Identity 

Black Americans in recent decades have developed a new image of 
themselves, and a new pride in their racial heritage. The Supreme Court 
decided in 1954 against "separate but equal” schools. Combined with the 
work of Martin Luther King, Jr., and the rise of black groups of various 
kinds, it aroused black men in America and such slogans were heard as 
"Black Power f‘ "Freedom Now!” "We'll not wait, we’ve waited too long 
already.” "Black Supremacy ” and "We shall overcome.” 

For many years black leaders had emphasized the need for money and 
education. Black men amassed hundreds of thousands of dollars, hut they 
were limited in what this money could buy. Could it purchase an equal 
education? 

Problem: Let children think of other examples of things money could 
not buy for the black people. Could it buy the freedom and equal oppor * 
trinity that they wanted most? In 1866 Frederick Douglass said in a letter , 
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"Though no longer bought and sold in the market, we are still a proscribed, 
oppressed and maltreated race at nearly all points Evaluate the timeliness 
of that statement today. Is it still true? 

In recent years, though the black man has felt even greater frustration, 
be has found a closer bond in such expressions as "Soul Brother,” “Afro- 
Americanism,” and "Black and Beautiful.” Today’s black man is not content 
to be free unless his brothers all over this land are free too. Douglass en- 
visioned this when he wrote, "It is more than a mere figure of speech to say 
that [Negroes] are as a people chained together. We are one people — one in 
general complexion, one in common degradation, one in popular estimation. 
As one rises, all must rise, and as one falls, all must fall. . . . Every one of us 
should be ashamed to consider himself free, while his brother is a slave. . . . 
There should be no time too precious, no calling too holy, no place too 
sacred, to make room for the cause.” 


Black Organizations and Leaders 

In the black man's urgent reach for equality, he must look to black 
leaders. Yet the leaders themselves have split a dozen different ways, with 
many divergent views. The two most competitive forces in the civil rights 
movement are the moderates and the militants. 

Representative of the moderates are Roy Wilkins, former executive 
director of the NAACF, and Whitney Young, Jr, executive director of the 
Urban League. These organizations have sought peaceful and legal means 
to redress the black man’s grievances. 

The NAACP has always used the courts. This can best be seen in the 
death of the "separate but equal” law. Thurgood Marshall, attorney for the 
organization (and later the first black roan to be appointed a justice of the 
U.S. Supreme Court), and Kenneth D. Clark worked tirelessly to provide 
the research which contributed to tire landmark Supreme Court decision of 
1954 banning segregation in public education. 

Problem: Children should learn more about the successes of the 
NAACP in the courts and in Congress through lobbying. Literature describ- 
ing its work is a\’ailablc. Children can design bulletin boards depicting the 
various civil rights organizations and showing their leaders. They can sum • 
tnarize how each is trying to attain its goals. 

The Urban League, under the leadership of its executive director, 
Whitney Young, Jr., does not protest openly and is seldom in the limelight 

Problem: Children can explore why. It related to the way the organiza- 
tion is funded, its membership, end its originat purpose. 

It was Young, however, who proposed a "domestic Marshall Plan,” 
publicized as Johnson s War on Poverty, in which black men have a special 
interest. The program is for all Americans, but because black people have 
so long been deprived of the kind of help it renders, they benefit proportion- 
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ately mote from such projects as Head Start, Neighborhood Tap Centers, 
and Job Opportunity. 

Problem: Children should discover why these programs are particularly 
welcomed by the black community. Some children can report from experi- 
ence how these projects affect them and their families. 

The militants are headed by H. Rap Brown, chairman of the Student 
Non-Violent Co-ordinating Committee (SNCC, pronounced "snick"), and 
Stokely Carmichael, former SNCC chairman. They are both on record as 
saying that violence is the only effective means of winning equality, although 
more recently Mr. Brown has questioned its effectiveness. 

Carmichael works closest to the poor black man in the deep South. He 
says this is “where the action is.” To him black people need to gain power 
by organizing and pooling their resources. 

Floyd McKissick is the present coordinator of the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE). Under its former leader, James Farmer, CORE con- 
ducted sit-ins, ride-ins, and many other confrontations. It also began a drive 
to organize the Negro vote. This group is no longer as active as it once was. 

Problem: Let children research to find out why. 

No talk of the civil rights movement would be complete without con- 
sideration of the doctrine of nonviolence taught by Martin Luther King, Jr., 
and the Southern Christian Leadership Conference, now carried on by 
Ralph Abernathy and Mrs. Coretta King. Since the day King was felled by 
an assassin's bullet, there are those who question whether nonviolence can 
survive. In the words of Langston Hughes: 

“There’s liable to be confusion 
When a dream gets kicked around.” 

Problem: Give children an opportunity to express their feeling: about 
nonviolence. Many of them would return violence for violence. Point out 
that many nonviolent demonstrators felt the same way, and had to go 
through an extensive program of training to change their attitudes. Scrap- 
books about civil rights movements and their leaders make an excellent basis 
for reports and panel discussions: 

John H. Johnson, president of Johnson Publishing Company, Inc, is 
one of the most successful businessmen in America. He is the director of a 
bank, director of a savings and loan association, director of an insurance 
company, and editor and publisher of Ebony, Negro Digest, Tan, and Jet 
magazines. He has gone on goodwill touts for the U.S. under three presi- 
dents, and is trustee of Tuskegee Institute and Fisk University, vice-president 
of the National Urban League and vice-chairman of the Supreme Life In- 
surance Company of America. He was voted one of the ten outstanding 
young men of the year by the US. Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

C31I T. Rowan was the first Negro in U.S. history to sit in on the 
Cabinet meetings of a president He was appointed director of the US. 
Information Agency by President Johnson in 1964 , and sat in on the policy 
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sessions of the government at the highest level. He is also a syndicated news 
columnist. 

Emmett Chappcllc suggested a solution to the problem of carbon 
monoxide in spaceships, through his study of Chlorelta, a common form of 
algae which Iras the ability to convert carbon monoxide. 

Melba L. Roy is a mathematician and programmer whose job it is to 
keep space vehicles in their correct orbital path. 

Men like Gordon Parks, James Baldwin, Lerone Bennett, and hundreds 
of others are examples that black boys and girls can aspire to be like, and 
that white children can appreciate. 

Black Power 

Children should be made aware that terms like "Black Power" have 
different meanings to different persons and when used in different situations. 

Roy Wilkins says that Black Power means "separatism . . . wicked 
fanaticism . . . ranging Tace against race ... in the end only black death.” 

Martin Luther King, Jr, said, "The Negro is in dire need of a seme 
of dignity and a sense of pride, and I think Black Power is an attempt to 
develop pride. And there’s no doubt about the need for power— he can’t get 
into the mainstream of society without it. But the use of the phrase Black- 
Power gives the feeling that the Negro can go it alone and that he doesn't 
need anybody but himself. We have to keep remembering that we arc only 
10 or 11 percent of the population." 

Floyd McKissick says, “Black Power is no mere slogan ... it is a drive 
to mobilize the black communities . . . the only way to achieve meaningful 
change.” 
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College, Pittsburgh, discussed how they can better meet the needs of the 
black community. Sister Martin de Pones, named for the first black Catholic 
saint, believes that it is crucial for white sisters and black sisters to under- 
stand that racism does exist in the church, and to try to change the attitudes 
of the white community. She believes that black sisters should be given 
more power in black communities. 

There is also a trend toward black businesses. The black businessman 
realizes that the black man remains his primary customer, but that he can 
enlarge his field. 

Problem: Children can investigate businesses in the United States that 
are owned by black people. 

Even as the black man seeks to better the world for his children, the 
words of Frederick Douglass must echo from the very heart of our riot-tom 
cities. "The American people have this lesson to learn: That where justice 
is denied, here poverty is enforced, where ignorance prevails, and where any 
one class is made to feel that society is an organized conspiracy to oppress, 
rob, and degrade them, neither persons nor property wall be safe. . . . Hungry 
men will eat. Desperate men will commit crime. Outraged men will seek 
revenge." 

Culminating activities: Leam, sing, and analyze songs of the civil rights 
movement, such as: "Blowing in the Wind,” "Oh, Freedom,” "Pass It On,” 
and others. Or develop a Negro History comer that depicts highlights of the 
black man in American history. Use books, magazines, maps, newspaper 
clippings, pictures, biographies, and other appropriate materials such as 
those listed below. 


AFRO-AMERICAN BIBUOCRAPHT 


BIOGRAPHICAL SOURCES 

Resource materials from three companies especially applicable to this unit 
are the following: 

Afro-Am Publishing Company, 1727 South Indiana Street, Chicago, Illinois 
60620: 

Great Negroes Pest and Present (book of biographies) . 

The Meeting (one-act play). 

Modem Negro Contributors; Negroes in Our History, Negroes of Achievement, 
1865-1915 (3 sets of 24 display prints each). 

Buckingham Enterprises Inc, 160-08 Jamaica Ave, Jamaica, N.Y. 11432: 

Deer Dr. King ... (a tribute in words and pictures by an integrated grade school, 
with teacher's guide) Afro-American Audio-Visual History and Culture 
Series. Kit A-I— "Afro-Americans in Government”; Kit A-2— "Cultural Lead- 
ers"; Kit A-3— "Civil Rights Leaden” (each kit contains a teacher's manual, 
five 12" x 18 portraits, 35 student workbooks, 5 filmstrips, 3 long playing 
records) . 
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Century Consultants. 6363 Broadway, Chicago, Illinois 60626: 

Negro American Heritage by Lawrence, Randall, Endo, and McStay, with Ama 
Bontemps as historical editor (textbook). 

BlOCRAPinCAL AV 

American Negro Pathfinders (Bethune, Marshall, Randolph, Bunche, King, 
Davis), 6 filmstrips; Film Associates of California. 

Great American Negroes, overhead transparencies, color, guide; Society for Visual 

Education, Inc. 

Great Negro Americans (Bunche, Anderson, Bethune, Owens, Williams, Arm- 
strong), LF album, teacher’s guide; Alan Sands Productions. 

Leading American Negroes, Set 242, SAR (Bethune, Carver, Smalls, Douglass, 
Tubman, Banncker), filmstrip, color, sd on tccords; Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc, 

Negro Heroes from American History (Attacks, Du Sable, Beckwourth, Tubman, 
Smalls, Henson, Johnson, Miller), film, color, sd; Atlantis Production, Inc. 

Negro Heroes from American History (introduction to black history in American 
and biographies of famous Negroes from Revolutionary War to present — 
Attucks, Du Sable, Beckwourth, Tubman, Smalls, Henson, Johnson, Miller), 
Super 8mm; International Communication Films. 

Negro History, MM 43K, multimedia kit, including 7 strips, 1 book, 3 picture- 
display portfolios 11" x 14" in 2 colors, 6 overhead transparencies of great 
American Negroes; Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

BOOKS 

adams, russell L- Crcat Negroes Past and Ptesent. Chicago: Afro-Am Publishing 
Company, 1964. 

The American Negro: His History and Literature (45 titles, republished on the 
Negro's role in U.S. history). New York: Amo Press, 1968. 

BAiANDicx, ezonezs. Ambiguous Africa: Cultures in Collision. New York: 
Pantheon, 1966. 

Board of Education, City of New York. The Negro in American History. New 
York: Board of Education, 1964. 

booker, simcon. Black Maris America. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prcntice-IIall, 

ym. 

brooks, Gwendolyn. Tire Bean Eaters. New York: Harper, 1960. 

carrillo. uuvrence w., $eri« ed. Take a Big Lock (one title of Chandler Rad- - 
ing Program). San Francisco, Calif.: Chandler Publishing Co, 1968. 

CAucinn, John w* and others. Lend of the Free. New York: Bcnztger Brothers, 
1966. 

clarx, Kenneth b. Prejudice and Your Child. Boston*. Bacon, 1963. 

conant, james sryant. Stums and Suburbs. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. 

Dcs Moines Public Schools. Tire History of the Negro American. D« Moines, 
laws: Public Schools, 196S. 
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. The History of the Negro in America. Des Moines, Iowa: Public 

Schools, 1968. 

douclass, Frederick. Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, an American 
Slave. Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Haivard University Press, 1960. 
dubois, w. e. b. The Souls of B lack Folk. New York: Avon, 1965. 

Editors of Fortune. The Negro and the City. New York: Time-Life Books, 1968. 
fran Klim, john H., and starr, Isidore, eds. The Negro in Twentieth Century 
America. New Yoik: Vintage, 1967. 

Frazier, franklin e. Race and Culture Contacts in the Modern World. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1965. 

coldston, robert. The Negro Revolution. New York: Macmillan, 1968. 
cood, paul. Cycle to Nowhere. Report of U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
Clearinghouse Publication No. 14. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govt. Printing 
Office. 

crant, joanne. Black Protest, History, Documents, and Analyses: 1619 to the 
Present. Greenwich, Conn.: Fawcett, 1968. 

Harrington, Michael. The Other America. New York: Macmillan, 1964. 
herndon, james. The Way If Spozed to Be. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1968. 

nucnES, lancston, ed. An African Treasury. New York: Crown, I960. 

. New Negro Poets: U.SA. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Press, 

1965. 

Huxley, ELSPETn. A New Earth. New York: Morrow, 1960. 

Editors of Time-Life Books. I Have a Dream (about Martin Luther .King, Jr.). 

New York: Time-Life Books, 1963. ' 

JOHNSON, JAMES weldon. Along This Way. New York: Viking, 1968. 
jordon, winthrop. The Negro Versus Equality. Berkeley, Calif.: University of 
California, 1969. 

JOSEPH, STEPHEN m, ed. The Me Nobody Knows. New York: Avon, 1969. 
josephson, eric and mart, cds. Man Alone: Alienation in Modem Society. 
New York: Dell, 1962. 

katz, william loren. Teachers’ Guide to American Negro History. Chicago: 
Quadrangle, 1968. 

. Eyewitness: The Negro in American History. New York: Pitman, 1967. 

KIRK, SAMUEL. Educating Exceptional Children. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1962. 
KOHL, HERBERT. 36 Children. New York: New American Library, 1968. 

KOZOL, JONATHAN. Death at an Early Age. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1967. 
kuvlesky, WILLIAM p., and oiilendorp, ceorce w. "A Rural-Utban Comparison 
of the Occupational Status Orientations of Negro Bow." Rural Sociology, 
Vol. 33, June 1963, pp. 141-52. 

Lincoln, eric c. The Black Muslims In America. Boston: Beacon, 1961. 

LOWE, JEANNE R. Cities In a Race with Time. New York: Vintage Books, 1967- 
sic wtlliams, CAREY. Brothers under the Skin. Boston: Little, Brown, 1964. 
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meltzer, milton, cd. In T/ifir Own Words: A History of the American Negro 
16I9~1865.New York: Crowell, 1964. ’ 

. In Their Own Words: A History of the American Negro, 186S-19I6. 

New York: Crowell, 1965. 

■ ■ • In Their Own Words: A History of the American Negro, 1916-1966, 
New York: Crowell, 1967. 

The Negro in American History (3 volumes). Chicago, 111.: Encyclopaedia 
Btitannica Educational Corporation, 1969. 

New Yoik City Board of Education. The Negro in American History. Board of 
Education of the City of New York, Curriculum Bulletin No, 4, 1964-65 
Series. 

- . Call Them Heroes, Book I and Book II. Morristown, N.J.: Silver Burdelt, 
1965. 

Patrick, JOHN j. The Progress of the Afro-American. Westchester, III.: Benefic 
Press, 1968. 

patterson, linosay, comp, and cd. International Library of Negro Life and 
History. Under the auspices of The Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. New York: Publishers Company, Inc, 1967. 
pettjchew, thomas f. A Profile of the Negro American. Princeton, N.J.: Van 
Nostrand, 1964. 

ptoser, rrARRr a, and brown, koscoe c, comps, and cds. The Negro Almanac. 

New York: The Bellwether Company, 1968. 

POWledce, fred. To Change a Child: A Report on the Institute for Develop- 
mental Studies , Chicago: Quadrangle, 1968. 
rambeau, joitN, and others. The Americans AH Series. San Francisco, Calif.: 

Field Educational Publications, Inc, 1968, 1969. 

Robinson, william if. Black American Poets of the ISth and 19th Centuries. 
Dubuque, Iowa: W. C. Brown. 1969. 

rollins, ciiarlemae mix. They Showed the Way, Forty American Negro 
Leaders. New York: Crowell, 1964. 
both, henry. Call It Sleep. New York: Avon, 1965. 

Schulze, Andrew. Fire from the Throne. St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia, 1968. 
siUFTEL, ceorce and Fannie r. Role-Playing the Problem Story. New York: 

National Conference of Christians and Jews, 1962. 
srLBCKMAN, Charles E. Crisis in Black and While. New Vor jc: Random House, 

1964. 

STANER, muriel. How Immigrants Contributed to Our Culture. Westchester, IB.: 

Benefic Press, 1968. , 

sterunc, Dorothy, Tear Down the Walls! New York: Doubleday, 1968. 
toppin, edcar a. A Mart Well Made. Chicago: Rand McNally, 1966. 

TRUDOwrrz, Sidney. A Handbook for Teaching in the Ghetto School, Chicago: 
Quadrangle, 1968. 

TURNBUix, colin. The Lonely African. New York: Doubleday, 1962. 
waeln, Edward. At the Edge of Harlem. New York: Morrow, 1 965. 
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Weinberg, meyer, cd. Learning Together: A Book on Integrated Education. 

Chicago: Integrated Education Associates, 1964. 
williams, ceorce WASHINGTON. History of the Negro Race in America. New 
York: Bergman Pubs., 1968. 


BOOK LISTS 

The American Negro in Contemporary Society; $1.00. California Library Asso- 
ciation, 1741 Salano Avenue, Berkeley, California 94707. 

Boots about Negro Life for Children, edited by Augusta Baker; $.25. New York 
Public Library, Public Relations Office, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10018. 

Boots, Films, Recordings by and about the American Negro, sponsored by North 
Manhattan Project, Countee Cullen Regional Branch; single copies free. 
North Manhattan Project, Countee Cullen Regional Branch, The New York 
Public Library, 104 est 136th St., New York, N.Y. 10030. 

Boots for Friendship, 1962; $.50; 1966 Supplement, $.15. Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B’rith, 315 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

Books for the Teen Age, published January of each year; $1.00. The New York 
Public Library, Library Sales Shop, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10018. 

Educating Disadvantaged Children in the Elementary School (An Annotated 
Bibliography, No. 01*35083; Disadvantaged Children Series, No. 5) by 
Gertrude M. Lewis and Esther Mnrow; $.20. U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 

The Education of Disadvantaged Children , A Bibliography, compiled by Lois B. 
Watt, Myra H. Thomas, and Harriet L. Homer (No. 01-14031-38). The 
Educational Materials Center, Division o! Research Training and Dissemina- 
tion, Bureau of Research, Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 20202. 

Integrated School Books; 55 pp.; $1.00. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 1790 Broadway, New York, N.Y, 10019. 

The Negro: A List of Significant Books; 25 pp.; $.35. Public Relations Office, 
The New York Public Library, Fifth Avenue and 42nd St, New York, N.Y. 
10018. 

The Negro American in Paperback; $.35. National Education Association, Publi- 
cation-Sales Section, 1201 16th St, N.W, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

The Negro in Modem American History Textbooks ; $1.00. American Federation 
of Teachers, 716 North Rush St, Chicago, 111. 60611. 

Proud Heritage of the Afro-American; 16 pp, paper. Free single copy to libraries 
(use letterhead). Harold W. Tucker, Director Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary, 89-11 Merrick Blvd, Jamaica, N.Y. 11432. 

Rea! Negroes Honest Settings, Children's and Young People’s Books about Negro 
Life and History, $1.00. American Federation of Teachers. 716 North Rush 
St, Chicago, 111. 60611. 

We Read, Selected Lists of Children’s Books and Recordings, prepared by The 
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Children’s Services Division of The American Library Association (No. PrEx 
10.1 5:R 22); $.35. U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity, Washington, D,C. 


FILMS 

Africa: An Introduction, color ot b/w; Film Associates of California. 

Ask Me Don’t Tell Me, b/w; produced by American Friends Service Committee; 
order from Contemporary Films. 

Booker T. Washington, color, a Vignette Film; order from Bailey Films. 

Challenge of Urban Renewal, color or b/w. Encyclopaedia Britannia Educa- 
tional Corporation. 

Cities in Crisis; What's Happening color; Universal Education and Visual Arts. 

Civil Rights Movement; Historic Roots, b/w; Encyclopaedia Britannia Educa- 
tional Corporation. 

Duke Thomas, Mailman — about a Negro, color or b/w, pri-intermed; Dimension 
Film; order from Churchill Films. 

Ccorge Washington Carver, b/w- Vignette Film; order from Bailey Films. 

History of the Negro in America Series, b/w, McGraw-Hill. 

It's About Timelb/w, Robert Disraeli Films. 

Martin Luther King, Jr., A Man of Peace, b/w. Journal Films. 

My Own Yard to Play In, b/w, produced by Patricia Jaffcc; order from Contem- 
porary Films. 

Negro American, colon a Solis-Jones Production; order from Bailey Films. 

Negro Heroes from American History, color; Bailey Films. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar: American Poet, color. Vignette Film; order from Film 
Associates of California, 

A Ticket to Freedom, color; produced by Spoken Arts, Inc^ order from Associa- 
tion Production Materials. 

War on Poverty ... A Beginning, b/w. Encyclopaedia Britannia Educational 
Corporation. 

W. C. Handy, color; Vignette Film; order from Bailey Films. 

What Color Are You 7 color or b/w; Encyclopaedia Britannia Educational Cor- 
poration. 

What “Liberty and Justice" Means, color or b/w, pri-intermed; Dimension Film; 
<3/stcil?ut^d by Churchill FilflM. 

FILMSTRIPS 

Africa Art and Culture, 1 strips, color, sd; Warren Schloat Productions, Inc. 

City Rhythms, color, with record book, pri-intermed; Hudson Fhotcgnphie In- 
dustries, Inc. 

A Country Divided and Reunited, color; Eye Cate House, Inc. 

Filmstrip Series No. llCiO, color or b/w- Encyclopaedia Britannia Educational 
Corporation. 
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Filmstrip Series No. 11640 and No. 11700 (about Negro people and causes), 
color, gr. S-12; Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corporation. 

Folk Songs in the Civil War, color, with LP records; Part One (1861-1862), 
Part Two (1863-1865); Wanen Schloat Productions, Inc. 

Frederick Douglass, Freedom’s Spokesman from “Famous Americans II,” color; 
Popular Science Publishing Co. 

George Washington Carver, the Plant Doctor, “Leaders of America Series,” color 
and sd on Teach-A-Tape; Eye Cate House, Inc. 

The History of the American Negro, 8 strips, color; McGraw-Hill Text-Film 
Division. 

The History of B lack America (covers Negro's struggles, contributions, and goals), 
8 strips, color, 4 records; Universal Education and Visual Arts. 

Minorities Have Made America Great, 6 strips, color, with LP records (sold only 
as a set); Wanen Schloat Productions, Inc. 

The Negro in US. History, color. Scholastic Social Studies Filmstrips. 

Negroes in America, 1968-1969 Series, b/w, sd; New York Tunes Filmstrips, 

Neighborhoods Series, color, sd or silent; Coronet Instructional Films. 

People and Places, 4 strips, 2 LP's, teacher’s guides, gr. 3-6; Filmstrip House. 

A People Uprooted (1500-1800) and Quest for Equality (1910 to present), both 
in color; now in production ; Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corpora- 
tion. 

Problems of Cities, 1968-1969 Series, b/w; New York Times Filmstrips. 

The Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., single strip, b/w and sd; Society for Visual 
Education, Inc. 

Rohert and His Family, 4 strips in color with 2 records and 4 teacher’s guides, 
kgn-pri; Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

The Story of the Negro American from “The Story of America’s People” Series I, 
color with sd on Teach-A-Tape; Eye Gate House, Inc. 

The Struggle for Human Rights from “Our History, 1868-1945,” color. Film- 
strip House. 

They Have Overcome, 4 strips and 4 LP records (sold only as set); Wanen 
Schloat Productions, Inc. 

William, Andy and Ramon, and Five Friends at School (multiethnic series, color, 
pri-intermed; Film Associates of California. 

• Request list of integrated filmstrips for lower elementary grades. Educational 
Projections Corporation. 

RECORDS ANT) TAPES 

American Negro Folk and Work Song Rhythms, LP record, sung by Ella Jenkins; 
and Songs of the American Negro Slaves; Folkways/Scholastic. Request list 
of other records cm Negro heritage — including poets. 

As the Negro Sees It, tape P 1 59; Doubleday and Company, Inc. 

The Black Marit Struggle, 8 records or 16 tapes, gr. 4-9; II. Wilson Corporation. 

The Ciril War. Battles and Men, tape HC 514; Imperial International Learning- 
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Free at Last — Dr. Martin Luther King, tape 4415, packaged with student fact 
sheet, masters for Spirit duplication, and King transparency; Tapes Unlimited. 
Great Men and Great Issues — Reconstruction and Negro Civil Rights, Z records 
or 4 tapes, gr. $-8; H. Wilson Corporation. 

The Ncgro-American Cituen (takes the Negro from 4S0 b.c. to today), series of 
tapes, available soon; Classroom World Productions. 

The Quest for Freedom (Afro-American History), I Z tapes, series 4400 — present- 
ing Negroes in these categories: adventure, sports, abolition, military life, 
scientists, inventors, music, stage, screen, education, government, writing, 
business; Tapes Unlimited. 

Seeds of the Civil War (2 parts); South Africa/South West Africa, 12 tapes, 
each with 30 student folders, 12 activity booklets, and teacher's manual; and 
The South Builds Again — A Nation Reunited, tape HG 515; all Imperial 
International Learning. 

Other sources of records; 

• Children’s Music Center, Inc.: recordings on Negro history and brotherhood. 

• Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corporation: a record series. Nos. 5343 

to 5347, on history of American black people in song and story. 

• Enrichment Teaching Materials: record EAD, I0B, "Constitutional Amend- 

ments 13 th, 14tb, 15th." 


MULTIMEDIA 

Afro-American History, color transparencies; AEVAC. 

Afro-American History Fact Pack, 35mm slides, LP record, large portrait cards, 
filmstrip, and history highlights guidebook: Afro-American Heritage House. 
Afro-American Program, filmstrips, textbooks, and records; covers four periods' of 
history of black people in V.S., from 1500 to present; Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Educational Corporation. 

All Around Me from "Our Changing Cities," 46 color charts and teacher's guide; 
Harcourt, Brace & World, 

A Better America from "Holiday Bulletin Board Ideas”; /aehsen Publications. 

The Black American Achievement Posters, 12" X 18 v , colon Hayes School Pub- • 
lisbingCo., Inc. ' - 

The Blech American, Pest and Present, duplicating workbook with transparencies; 
Hayes School Publishing Co. 

Early African Civilizations from Compfle-A-Topics series; DCA Educational 
Products, Inc. 

Makers of the VS. A, pictorial map; Friendship Press. 

The Meeting, play by Peggy Adams Osborne; Afro-Am Publishing Co. . 

Moving In (about Negro family moving into white neighborhood), 8mm film In 
color, National Instructional Films. . . 

Mural: A Picture History of the American Negro; Rand McNally. 

The Name of the Came, a multimedia reading program for inner-city adolescents; 
New Dimensions in Education, Inc.' 
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Modem Negro Contributors; Negroes in Our History; Negroes of Achievement , 
1865-1915, 3 sets of 24 display prints each; Afro-Am Publishing Company. 
Portraits of Outstanding Negroes, 24 photos 11" X 14"; Friendship Press. 

ADDRESSES FOR AFRO-AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY 

AEVAC, Dept. 1 09, 500 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 1 00 3 6 

Afro-American Heritage House, 24 Whittier Drive, English Town, N.J. 07726 

Afro-Am Publishing Co., 1727 S. Indiana St., Chicago, 111. 60620 

Amo Press, Inc, 330 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y, 10017 

Association Production Materials, 600 Madison Ave., New York 10022 

Atlantis Productions, Ir>c., 894 Sheffield St, Thousand Oaks, Calif. 91360 

Avon Books, 959 Eighth Ave. New York, N.Y. 10019 

Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 DcLongpre Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 90028 

Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 021 OS 

The Bellwether Co. 167 E. 67 St. New York, N.Y. 10021 

Benefic Press, 10300 W. Roosevelt Rd. Westchester, 111. 601 53 

Benzigcr Brothers, Inc., 7 E. 51 St. New York, N.Y. 10022 

Bergman Publishers, 224 W. 20 Street New York, N.Y. 1001 1 

William C. Brown Co. Pub. 135 S. Locust St. Dubuque, Iowa 52001 

Buckingham Enterprises, Inc. 160-OS Jamaica Ave. Jamaica, N.Y. 11432 

Century Consultants, 6363 Broadway, Chicago, 111. 60626 

Chandler Publishing Company, 124 Spear St. San Francisco, Calif. 94105 

Children’s Music Center, Inc. 5373 W. Pico Bird. Los Angeles, Calif. 90019 

Churchill Films, 662 N. Robertson Bird., Los Angeles, Calif. 90069 

Classroom World Productions, 516 W. 34th St. New York 10001 

Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave. St Louis, Mo. 63118 

Contemporary Films, Inc. 267 W. 25 St, New York, N.Y. 10001 

Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water St. Chicago, 111. 6Q6Q1 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 201 Park Ave. S. New York, N.Y. 10003 

Crown Publishers, Inc. 419 Park Ave. S. New York, N.Y. 10016 

John Day, 62 W. 45 St, New York, N.Y. 10036 

DCA Educational Products, Inc. 4829 Stenton Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 19144 
Dell Publishing Co. Inc. 750 Third Ave. New York, N.Y. 10017 
Des Movrws Public. Schools, G&co ©? Vht Superintendent, Des Moines, Iowa 50301 
Robert Disrach Films, P.O. Box 343, Cooper Station, New York, N.Y. 10003 
Doubleday k Company, Inc. Carden City, N.Y. 11530 
Educational Projections Corporation, 527 South Commerce St. Jackson, Miss- 
39201 1 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corporation, 425 N. Michigan Ave. Chi- 
cago, 111. 60611 

Enrichment Teaching Materials, Inc. 246 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 10001 
Eye Gate House, Inc. 146-01 Archer Ase. Jamaica, N.Y. 11435 
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Fawcett World Library, 67 W. 44 St., New York, N.Y. 3 0036 
Field Educational Publications, Inc., 609 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 94105 
Film Associates of California, II 559 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles. Calif, 
90025 

Filmstrip House, 432 Park Ave. S., New York, N.Y. 10016 
Folkways/Scholastic Records, 906 Sylvan Ave., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632 
Friendship Press, 475 Riverside Dr., New York, N.Y. 10027 
Harcourt, Brace & World, 757 Third Ave, New York, NY. 10017 
Harper & Row, Publishers, 49 E. 33 St., New York, N.Y. I00I6 
Harvard University Press, 79 Garden St., Cambridge, Mass. 021 38 
Hayes School Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. K, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 1 5221 
Hough ton-Mifilin Company, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 02107 
Hudson Photographic Industries, Inc., Irvington-ou-Hudson, N.Y. 10S33 
Imperial International Learning, 247 W. Court St., Kankakee, 111. 60901 
Indiana University Press, Tenth & Morton Sts, Bloomington, Ind. 47401 
Integrated Education Associates, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 60604 
International Communication Films, 1371 Reynolds Ave., Santa Ana, Calif. 9270$ 
Jackson Publications, Box 337, Santee, Calif. 92071 
Journal Films, 909 W. Divcrscy Pkwy, Chicago. 111. 60614 
Little, Brown and Company, 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 02106 
The Macmillan Company, 866 Third Ave., New York, NY. 10022 
McGraw-Hill Book Company and Text-Film Division, 300 W. 42 St, New York, 
NY. 10036 

William Morrow & Co, Inc, 423 Park Ave. S, New York, NY. 10016 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 43 W. 57 St, New York, NY. 
10019 

National Instruction Films, 58 East Route 59, Nanuct, N.Y. 10954 
The New American Library, Inc, 1301 Ave. of the Americas, New York, NY. 
10019 

New Dimensions in Education, Inc, Long Island House, Jericho, N.Y. 11753 
N.Y. City Board of Education, 1 10 Livingston St, Brooklyn, NY. 11201 
The New York Times Filmstrips, Times Square, New York, N.Y. 1 0036 
Pantheon Books, Inc, 437 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y, 10022 
Pitman Publishing Corp, 20 E. 46 St, New York, N.Y. 10017 
Popular Science Publishing Co, Educational Division, 355 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10017 

Prentice-Hall, Inc, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632 
Publishers Co, Inc, 432 Park Ave. S, New York, N.Y. 10010 
Quadrangle Books, Inc, 12 E. Delaware Place, Chicago, HI. 60611 
Rand McNally & Co., Inc, Box 7600, Chicago, ID. 60680 
Random House, Inc, 457 Madison Ave, New York, N.Y. 10022 
Rural Sociology, South Dakota State University, Brookings, S.D. 57007 
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Alan Sands Productions, 565 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 
Warren Schloat Productions, Inc., Palmer Lane West, Pleasantvflle, N.Y. 10570 
Scholastic Social Studies Filmstrips, 802 Sylvan Ave., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
07632 

Silver Burdett Co., Park Ave. & Columbia Rd., Morristown, N.J. 07960 
Simon & Schuster, Inc, 630 Fifth Ave, New York. 10020 
Society for Visual Education, Inc, 1345 Diversey Pkwy, Chicago, 111. 60614 
Tapes Unlimited, 13113 Puritan Ave, Detroit, Mich. 48227 
Time-Life Books, Time & Life Bldg, New York, N.Y. 10020 
Universal Education and Visual Arts, 221 Park Ave. S, New York, N.Y. 10003 
University of California Press, Berkeley, Calif. 94720 
U.S. Govt, Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
D, Van Nostnrnd Co, Inc., 120 Alexander St, Princeton, N.J. 03540 
The Viking Press, Inc, 625 Madison Ave, New York, N.Y. 10022 
Vintage Books, Inc, 33 W. 60 St, New York, N.Y. 10023 
H. Wilson Corporation, Educational Division, 555 W. Taft Dr, South Holland, 
I1L 60473 



i*f Use of the Dali/ Newspaper to Teach the Culturally 
Disadvantaged About Government 

JOHN A. COTHBEHC 


“I hale school. They don't learn you nothin’ hetc ” 

"Yeah, this is NOT « here it’s all" 

Such a conversation might be overheard in the hallways of high schools 
in underprivileged urban areas. 

The average middle class teacher may consider the challenge of getting 
through to these youngsters a much too difficult assignment. 

Dcutsch wiles that his studies indicate the disadvantaged child may 
develop a negative self-image through "frustration inherent in not under- 
standing, not succeeding, and not being stimulated in school, while being 
regulated by it.”’ 

Tills article will consider some ways to overcome the development of 
this classroom frustration in the child, particularly in the study of govern- 
ment. 

Disadvantaged youngsters generally are concerned with the present, 
with concrete matters. One teacher in Oakland, California, said her ghetto 
class of thirty reminded her of Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter in which Hester 
was forced to wear the letter “A” as a mark of degradation. "These ghetto 
children,” the teacher said, “all seem to have an X for 'reject' marked across 
their chests.*’ Most of the students in this teacher’s class were repeaters who 
had been denied graduation from high school because they had been unable 
to pass tests in American History and Government. A number of the chil- 
dren were repeating the course for the third time. 

In assessing the situation it should be stressed that the culturally differ- 
ent child has been brought up in an environment noticeably lacking in 
middle class values. Until he is a teenager the child rarely leaves his neigh- 
borhood. The youngster lives in a physically oriented world with fighting all 
about him. His life is often cntel and hard. 

The language he hears at home and in his neighborhood may be 
punctuated with vulgarity, a dialect children of the street often communicate 

Reprinted with permission from the toumjt of Secondary Education, Volume -f 5 (October 
1968). pp. 270—274. 

i Dttifjdi. M. "The Disadvantaged Child and the looming Process: Some Social 
Psychological and Developmental Considerations,” Education in Depressed Areas, New 
York; Columbia University Teachen College Press, 196 3, p. 18. 
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in that is only distantly related to the English of a middle class home. Much 
of the world of the middle class youngster will seem foreign to the culturally 
different child, even though such a youngster be a sixth or seventh genera- 
tion American. The teacher needs to take a positive attitude toward the 
culture of this sub-society. His efforts to study and to understand this culture 
will be well repaid by the respect and increased interest of his students. 

The culturally different child rather early develops a negative attitude 
toward American political and social institutions. These youngsters, for ex- 
ample, may form a dislike for the police during the preschool years. This is 
understandable since it is quite possible they may have observed a friend or 
even a family member in an unhappy encounter with law enforcement 
officers. 

How do you teach this child to understand and to appreciate his 
Government? An unsupported textbook approach probably will end in fail- 
ure. Youngsters often associate books with their failure. Experimentation and 
innovation should he the order of the day in teaching the culturally different. 

For instance, the daily newspaper may be used as a supplementary 
textbook. The newspaper is current, readily available, and the youngsters 
tend to associate it with the adult world. With a jaunty air, they tuck a news- 
paper under an arm to read at home, although they would never be seen 
carrying a book. This medium provides an opportunity for the young people 
to discover what is happening today in their own communities. Will the 
City Council approve funds for that park in their neighborhood? Will any- 
one from their area be running for political office at the next election? 

These are governmental matters that have meaning for the children. 
Most publishers will provide on a daily basis sufficient copies of their news- 
papers for all members of the class. Often the publisher will arrange to have 
bundles of day-old newspapers delivered to the teacher at the school. Other 
publishers may ask that teachers arrange to pick up the papers at the news- 
paper plant. 

In addition to motivating the children to lcam about their government, 
reading the newspaper in class will encourage these youngsters to develop the 
lifelong habit of relying upon newspapers and other periodicals for informa- 
tion concerning local and world affairs. 

Before a class can make any meaningful use of the newspaper, the 
teacher needs to spend a week or two introducing the students to the 
medium. This may be the first time some of the students have examined 
the contents of a daily newspaper. 

Use of the newspaper does not mean an end to the textbook in the 
classroom. The newspaper will motivate and provide valuable current in- 
fomution but should not be considered a replacement for the text. Once 
motivated by an article on a presidential con didate campaigning in their 
district, for example, the children are more ready to use the textbook for 
basic information about the electoral college and the mechanics of electing 
the president. 
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The newspaper may serve as a springboard again when the children 
read that the City Council has voted to build a zoo in their neighborhood. 
The next step may be a visit to a council meeting to observe their com- 
munity leaders in action. After having read about the work of their council- 
men, and perhaps looked at pictures of them, it can be an exciting learning 
experience to watch the Council firsthand. 

Successful use of the daily newspaper to enrich the curriculum demands 
that both teacher and students become inveterate dippers and collectors of 
newspaper articles. The class may elect to develop clipping files on such sub- 
jects as the city council, school board, recreation district board, state legisla- 
ture, courts. Congress and the President. When the class visits the newspaper 
plant, the students should see the morgue so they will leam how to set up 
their own clipping files. 

From time to time newspapers publish supplements pertaining to some 
facet of the election or governmental process that can be set aside for 
reference purposes. 

Getting maximum involvement in the learning process is important 
with the culturally different . 2 The group approach may be useful in accom- 
plishing this purpose. 

The class might be grouped on the basis of such news categories as the 
following: international, national, state, and local. Each of these committees, 
then, is responsible for clipping pictures, articles, and even cartoons, that 
pertain to one news classification. Classroom bulletin board space should be 
allocated so each group will have a section for telling the important news 
pertaining to one phase of government. Members of the committee may take 
turns on a weekly basis being responsible for keeping a section of the bulletin 
board up to date. 

Five or ten minutes should be set aside daily for one committee to 
report to the class on news from its front. Rather than making oral reports 
on the news of the day, committees should be encouraged to develop creative 
presentations, such as dramatizing the news. One method culturally different 
youngsters enjoy is to pretend they are telecasting the news. 

Role-playing is a form of communication that is particularly satisfying 
to these youngsters. In his report on "Desired Teacher Behavior in Schools 
for Socially Disadvantaged Children,” Edmund Gordon emphasizes that the 
teacher should fake every opportunity to permit the children to engage in 
role playing when they are studying about workers in the community.* 

Charades can be an exciting form of role playing when reporting the 
news of the day. The game can serve as a simple test for determining how 
well class members are reading the newspaper. The committee, for example, 
may act out a news item or possibly even an editorial cartoon. The class 

- Edmund W. Cordon, “Desired Teacher Behavior in Schools for Socially Di«<f- 
vantaged Children,'' Teachers for the Disa<J\an tagcJ. Fotlett Publishing Co., Chicago, 
1966. P- 39. 
s bid. 
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then tries to guess the news item the group is dramatizing by asking ques- 
tions. 

In their daily news presentations the groups should be encouraged to 
use audio-visual aids. A committee, for example, may wish to project on the 
screen cartoons relating to a coming election. 

With the culturally different, units of study should be short A unit on 
courts would probably run no longer than two weeks. In order that tests will 
not be long, the teacher might give weekly quizzes rather than examinations 
covering units. The teacher should involve the students in preparing the 
tests. When a group is to report to the class, for example, the members might 
prepare in advance six or eight questions from information the group plans 
to include in its presentation. As the teacher makes use of their questions 
for periodic tests, the youngsters will become increasingly aware of what they 
are expected to learn. 

Since these children thoroughly enjoy role-playing, the teacher might 
structure the class to represent a city with a council, court and administrative 
officers. The youngsters may draw up petitions in order to place a candidate’s 
name on the ballot and follow exact procedures employed in their own 
municipal government. Closely following the actions of the city council in 
the paper will make their role-playing exciting. 

A mock political convention can be a culminating activity for a study 
of politics. This activity generally stirs enthusiasm. If it is an election year, 
the newspapers will provide the details necessary' for the youngsters to follow 
carefully the national or state campaigns and pattern their convention ac- 
cordingly. Students, for example, may wish to develop speeches based on a 
political party- platform or on political speeches reported in newspapers. 

To make the most of the daily newspaper in a study of politics, the 
class probably should have copies of newspapers from Washington, D.C, 
and the state capital. If the teacher writes to the publisher explaining the 
need, the papers generally will be sent without charge for the time the class 
is to be involved in the study. Newspapers from capital cities usually can be 
counted on to supply more news pertaining to the state or national govern- 
ment than will newspapers in other areas. The newspapers are especially 
useful when the class is interested in debates taking place in Congress on 
certain bills. 

Use of the daily newspaper and other periodicals to teach government 
makes possible the development of visually exciting bulletin boards. Since 
culturally different youngsters usually come from rather drab homes having 
few, if any, pictures, the classroom should be a colorful place with attractive 
and meaningful displays to delight the eyes. 

If bulletin boards are to attract the attention of these youngsters, the 
displays should be arranged by the children. When the teacher posts 
materials on the bulletin boards, the youngsters may be unaware of the 
exhibits. These children see little that is beautiful in their daily surround- 
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ings; therefore, they have become accustomed to “turning off" much of their 
environment. The teacher, then, must guide groups or individual children 
to create bulletin boards that focus attention on the significant. 

To be meaningful, material posted on the board should be discussed 
in class immediately and the children reminded that the display will be up 
all that week. Culturally different youngsters usually have not learned to 
select the significant points in a course of study. This docs not mean, of 
course, that they have not learned to determine what is significant to them 
in their neighborhood setting; such as how to handle themselves in a street 
fight, for example. Through a variety of classroom, and out-of-class experi- 
ences, the teacher constantly must help these youngsters to focus on the 
importan t points in the subject under study. 

Attractive displays ran help the students to categorize information. A 
meaningful bulletin board could be titled, "Our Leaders.” Two or three 
class members may be put in charge of the display. Pictures of the President, 
the Governor, congressmen and city coundlmen (or aldermen) should be 
posted on a regular basis. 

Whenever possible, the children should include pictures of leaders 
from their own racial or ethnic group. One reason for doing this is to im- 
prove the self-image of the students. The election of Negro mayors in 
Cleveland and Gary, Indiana, and a state legislator in Mississippi, for ex- 
ample, would be the kind of news items to feature on the bulletin board. If 
the school is located in a Mexican-American community, persons of Mexican 
extraction who have achieved leadership roles should be emphasized. The 
children, then, begin to identify with persons from their own racial or ethnic 
group who have achieved recognition. Avoid drawing attention solely to 
persons from minority groups who have become well-known athletes or 
entertainers. Focusing attention on leaders in government who are members 
of minority groups, may help the youngsters to realize that they need not 
limit themselves because of race or ethnic background. 

The newspaper can be used to point out the hurdles to be cleared if a 
community proposal is to becomes reality. The students, for example, might 
become interested in following progress of the plan to build rapid transit 
through their district. Questions regarding the relationship of city councils 
to the rapid transit board may devcibp from a progress study of rapid transit 
as reported in the local newspaper. The teacher may consider the subject 
significant enough to warrant setting up a committee just to study rapid 
transit development 

A civic project affecting their own neighborhood can excite the 
youngsters. Some of the children might wish to construct a model of the 
proposed project. Wien interest is running high, the teacher might wish to 
have the class attend a meeting of the rapid transit board. Whenever the 
teacher is considering a field trip, the students should become involved in 
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planning the trip. The youngsters will get more out of a field trip if they 
help with the planning* 


Conclusion 

This article has stressed use of newspapers in emphasizing the here and 

now. 

By dividing the class into committees, the teacher can expect maxi- 
mum involvement. The group work method provides opportunity for the 
students to work cooperatively in collecting stories and pictures that relate 
to subjects under study. 

The importance of role-playing with the culturally different has 
been underlined. James S. Coleman, Professor of Social Relations at Johns 
Hopkins University, stresses the value of games in teaching about govern- 
ment "In playing a legislative game, for example/' Coleman writes, "they 
leam how a system of representative democracy functions by acting out the 
role of legislator." 

Coleman supports the games concept by saying, "A striking result in 
the use of these games has been that unlike nearly all educational methods, 
they appear equally effective for children from educationally disadvantaged 
backgrounds and children of high achievement ." 8 

Although this article has not advocated the highly structured game, the 
value of role-playing has been stressed. The mock political convention sug- 
gested here, as well as the mock city council or legislature, would have to be 
fairly well-structured to have much meaning. 

The use of the newspaper in teaching about government provides op- 
portunities for student involvement through group work projects of various 
kinds. The reading level of the typical newspaper is not so difficult but that 
some of the slowest children can benefit by the experience. Some children 
can do little other than clip pictures and cartoons to arrange for bulletin 
board displays. The newspaper does offer enough possibilities so the range of 
individual differences can be accommodated. 

Use of the newspaper provides opportunity for innovation and imagina- 
tion in teaching culturally different children about government. And innova- 
tion may be considered a key to making learning exciting for these youngsters. 


„ „ * - Us ^ n awl/rcdew* Bertohet (edit on), Teachers for the Disadranta’cd, 

Fottett Publishing Co, Quago. p. 40. 

8 J 3 ™ e I, S \ Co, ; c ?f 1 -. “Camw-New Took for Leamin?." Vol. 91, No. 8, Nov. 9, 

1967. p. 9, Rational Scholastic. 



Urban Children Study Interaction Among People 

IRENE E. HARNEY AND LUCILLE P. BURGDO RF 


Police Quell. . . . 
by John Can 

A small g3ng of teenage youths threw socks and tin cans, smashed store 
windows, and seriously injured an elderly woman pedestrian Tuesday night. 

The disturbance started on Hill Street with a scuffle in front of a drugstore 
between a policeman and a Negro youth who was throwing rocks at passing cars. 
After a number of youth were taken into custody, calm was restored to the 
neighborhood about 2:30 A.M., according to Police Chief Ceorge Anderson. 

After a discussion of the above news clipping, fifty students and a two- 
teacher team spent the next month exploring the broad concept— interaction 
among People. Pupils expressed opinions, raised questions', and brainstormed 
ideas. They sought solutions through research and ended with a project. Here 
arc excerpts of what happened. 

Editorial Note: All dialogue was actually recorded on the chalk- 
board and duplicated for the pupils to use for reference— a valuable 

teaching technique. 

Typical conversation about the newspaper clipping. 

marty; The police are to blame. They always pick on the black people 
on Hill Street. 

sally: I don’t think lire police arc to blame. It’s their job to stop dis- 
' turbances. 

andy: I don’t believe tire kids meant to do anything wrong. They were 
just having fun. 

joiin: Lots of kids throw stones and things. I bet they weren’t rocks, 
/ust gravel. 

marty: Tire city had better clean op that neighborhood. I know a boy 
who lives in that block. He said big rats run around in the houses. 

iielen: There’s no place for kids to hang out in some neighborhoods 
in our city. 

mabel: In some cities the disturbances became riots. Sometimes peo- 
ple got killed 

The discussion continued with the teacher entering the conversation: 
Tve been hearing you use such words as T believe^ 1 don’t think. My cbd 

Reprinted with permission from The Instructor , Volume 78 (December, 1968), pp. 92-91. 
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says, Good lads, Newspapers always print at out kids in trouble! Where did 
you get the facts for such statements?” More talk followed with ideas 
recorded on the chalkboard. 

Throughout the study, one teacher or the other assumed the 
leadership role. The second teacher was supportive, acting as recorder 
or serving in any way that would improve the learning environment. 

Two lists emerged, one telling what the children wanted to know and 
one listing possible sources of information. 

Typical items from the first list: 

1. How did the news reporter get his information? 

2. Was the disturbance planned? 

3. What were the youths doing before the scuffle took place? 

4. Did the disturbance happen before curfew? 

5. Were they all Negroes? 

6. Was the policeman on his regular heat? 

7. H3$ police harassment been reported on Hill Street? 

8. Were there any adults with the gang? 

Typical sources of information: 

A. Eyewitnesses 

B. Policeman who scuffled with the first offender 

C. Youth who clashed with police 

D. Police records 

E. Storekeeper whose windows were broken 

F. People in the neighborhood 

The most significant questions were circled and left on the board, and 
the rest were erased. Children were challenged to think about statements in 
the newspaper article that would lead to the basic issue: “Was it just a 
broken window? Was it police brutality? What is it? Become a detective. 
Look for clues. Become a researcher. Speculate. Try making statements such 
as How might we . . . ?’ ‘In what ways might we . . . ?' ” 

Over and over the teachers used the technique of listing any 
question or topic offered by a child and then reviewing the list at the 
end of the period. The most relevant ones were left for further dis- 
cussion. 

Even by the second day, children were more reflective, as shown in this 
sampling of questions: 

1. How might order he restored on Hill Street? 

2. In what ways might the police do a better job? 

3. Why are Negroes often considered “second-class citizens”? 

Again the teacher reacted: "Stop a moment Ask yourself what we 
want to accomplish and why. For cample, ‘Why do you want to restore 
o rder on Hill Street?’ ” 
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More reflective and evaluative questions followed. Some samples: 

1> How might Negroes receive a better education? 

2. In what ways might Negroes find more employment? 

3. Can Negroes find their own solution to the problem? 

4. How might Negroes develop better self-im3ges? 

5. How might we prevent racial tension? 

That d3y the children decided to leave only No. 5 on the chalkboard. 

To promote better discussion, criteria were set up to guide their brain- 

stoiming. 

Criticism is ruled out. (No jamming on mental brakes by saying "It 
won’t work.”) 

Freewheeling is welcomed. (It is easier to tame down a wild idea than 
to build up a weak one.) 

Quantity is wanted. (Out of a number of ideas, we are more apt to 
pick a winner.) 

Hitchhiking is requested. (If you combine your ideas with those of 
someone else, the result a usuafly an improvement./ 

Typical ideas for preventing racial tensions emerged from the brain- 
storming. 

There were 45 suggestions in all— the examples listed here are 

sometimes in sequence to show how hitchhiking occurred. 

1. Provide more job opportunities for young people. 

2. Get more policemen who understand kids. 

4. Clean up neighborhoods. 

7. Start a cool summer campaign. 

8. (Hitchhikel) Wear a button saying, "Keep it cool.” 

9. (Hitchhike!) Encourage shopkeepers to hi rc youths for odd jobs 
during the summer. 

10. Cive gang leaders badges. Make them responsible for their gang's 
behavior. 

11. Reward Negroes in peacetime for war records in Viet Nam. 

Again the most important ones were circled an d left on the chalk- 
board. Then the remaining ones were divided into four categories: (1) Edu- 
cation; (2) Environment; (3) Economics; and (4) Insight. In the discussion 
that followed, we tried to see how each category related to the broad con- 
cept, Interaction among People. Here is an example: 

teacher: Yesterday Harvey said that there art eleven ideas left. We 
have two more categories. 

henry: Economics and insight. 

teacher: How is economics a part of Interaction among People? 

andy; I don’t know what economics means. 

* (With more discussion, a definition was worked out — "Economics deals 
with goods, services, and the work that men do to satisfy their basic needs”) 
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kelson: Economics is really interaction. I don’t know of anybody to- 
day who alone supplies all these things for himself. 

peter: Number 9 says, Encourage shopkeepers to hire youths for odd 
jobs during the summer. That’s about work and they could satisfy their needs 
if they earned money. 

jim: Number 17 fits, too. It says. Provide more jobs throughout the 
city for employed youths. That would sure help if kids had something to do. 

The Interaction Study had been mostly large-group discussion for 
two weeks — a technique some educators would question. But these 
teachers felt the situation warranted iL 

When all 45 ideas were assigned and discussed, children selected prob- 
lems — subconcepts that would challenge them individually. Five criteria were 
set up for evaluating a problem: 

1. Docs it have universal appeal ? 

2. Does it have conflict? 

3. Does it provide an opportunity to examine values? 

4. Does it involve work in different subject areas? 

5. Will it be of enduring significance? 

Each was fully discussed in terms of specific problems. Here for exam- 
ple is Marty's problem: 

What do the black people in my city need and want so they won't 
cause disturbances? 

teacher: Let us examine your question with our criteria. Does it have 
universal appeal? 

marty: Yes. I believe it does. People all over— in Africa, Asia, every- 
where— need things like food. If they don’t get food and housing, they cause 
trouble and disturbances. 

teacher: Docs it have conflict? 

nelson; It sure does. That news item was all about conflict. 

John: And look at the conflict the State Legislature and the City 
Council arc having about open housing. 

teacher: Docs it provide an opportunity to examine values? 
sally: Many white people feel superior to Negroes. Is this right? 
andy: Many companies won’t employ even qualified Negroes because 
of their color 

The children continued to select problems. Typical ones: 

1. Where do most of the black people in our city live? 

2. How many Negroes in our city are unemployed? 

3. How many go to college? 

The class was now separating into problem-solving groups or, in 
many cases, children working alone. To aid them, copies of all the 
dialogues were distributed. 
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Conference sheets were posted in both rooms, so that students could 
sign up for a conference with one of the teachers. They were cautioned to 
come to these meetings with a plan of organization. When a group was 
working, the problem was divided so every member of the group would do 
an independent piece of research, and each child would finish with his own 
product. 

Both teachers scheduled conferences at all available times. Two flexible 
ninety-minute periods a week (designated as open art time) facilitated the 
scheduling. 

A period of two and one-half weeks had been used to lay a base, but 
from it emerged a long list of projects such as: 

1. A comparison of values held by Negro and white students who at- 
tend Campus School. 

2. An analysis of the role of the Negro in Amos Fortune, Free Man, 
and Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

3. A comparison of the number of Negro employees in two local de- 
partment stores in I960 and in 1967. 

4. A record of the crimes reported in local newspapers from March 
to June 1967, noting the race and age of the criminal and type of crime. 

5. A survey of the number of Negroes appearing in comic strips. 

6. A record of all racial disturbances which appeared in the newspapers 
(March to June). 

7. A study of the role played by the Underground Raihvay. 

S. An examination of facts and fiction about nee. 

Altogether more than thirty problems were svorked on. 

Having selected his problem, every student raised questions, stated 
his hypotheses, made a bibliography, collected information, and wrote a 
descriptive report on his data. He was responsible lor an end product, result- 
ing from his research findings. These varied in sophistication from a simple 
collection of news articles to pictures and an architect's model home 
designed to scale for gracious living-complete with detailed blueprints, 
description of family needs and income, and estimates of construction 
costs. 

A wide variety of people including lawyers, anthropologists, historians, 
city council members, fudges, and policemen acted as resource persons. 

Children toured the residential neighborhood to see environmental 
conditions. They visited the County Court House, and listened in on a 
jury trial and a Council meeting. 

Trade books and poetry about and by Negroes, textbooks, and articles 
from local newspapers and popular magazines were widely used as well as 
many visual materials. Examination of paintings, masks, • statues, and 
photographs exhibited by Peace Corps returnees and foreign students 
offered insight into the customs and values held by African people. 

Role playing helped students get "inside the feelings” of others; 
discussions 31 'ded in recognizing the many choices which exist in resolving 
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problems or situations. Through simulations, students learned how individual 
feelings and emotions often impede the decision-mating process. 

The (wo teachers evaluated the project carefully. Here are excerpts 
from their conclusions: 

Keeping students informed of their progress in acquiring stills and 
helping them realize the value of questioning sources of information 
required careful planning. We found that through dialogue between teacher 
and student, the student learned to appraise himself. The one-to-one 
relationship helped even the shy child become more open in expressing his 
frustrations, asting questions, and sharing information. Through this rela- 
tionship we also gained a better insight into the student’s personal learning 
strategy and helped him become aware of how he learns. 



'® Seeing It Like It Is : Student*Maile Films 

EDWARD DUBROVSKY 


How do you help the disadvantaged youngster raise his self-image and 
establish higher life-goals? How do you fill his need for successful self-ex- 
pression and communication? 

How about putting a camera in his hands and letting him make his 
Own movie? I did, with astonishing results. 

In one instance, I was confronted with a group of boys from 
disadvantaged backgrounds, who were in a special class for children with 
severe adjustment problems. They were tough to manage, did not get 
along with each other or with teachers and were extremely difficult to 
motivate academically. 

When I proposed making a movie of Robin Hood, there was an 
immediate, positive response. Clearly, there was a self-motivating factor 
about such a project that provoked immediate interest. It wasn't long, 
however, before other factors entered into the project— factors indicating 
that demands would be made on them. 

For one thing, it became necessary for the hoys to work as a team. 
Each had to depend on the other. Any member of the crew' who did not 
cany out his responsibilities endangered the whole project. Also, the 
importance of research and preparation became apparent. They had to 
read the story, listen to records carefully in order to pick up story lines and 
dialogue and carefully watch films and filmstrips to learn technique. In 
addition, some of the basic scientific principles of photography and motion 
pictures had to be learned. Mood, color and composition bad to be con- 
sidered. In fact, a whole curriculum involving reading, oral expression, 
writing, science, ait and even mathematics was developed around (he 
production of this Elm. 

It was, however, the guidance aspects of this work which proved to 
be the most significant Discipline is required in making a film or, for 
that matter, in order to be able to create any work of art. It was this 
discipline and the teamwork that resulted which wen: especially valuable. 
While working on the film, these boys were able to work together and to 
assume responsibility. 

Reprinted from the December, 196$ fame of Crude Teacher mazarine with penatsjwn of 
the publisher. This article u copyrighted. © 196$ tjr CCM Profestictul Mjjirinci, Ine, 
Ait nghfs reserved. 
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Later, when they showed the film to other classes in the school, 
another value emerged. For these boys, the completed film was evidence of a 
successfully completed act; possibly the first in their lives. The acclaim that 
they received when the film was shown made them truly aware that they 
had been capable of producing something of value. It made them aware of 
their own value. I suspect that they will long remember their own version 
of Robin Hood. 


Like It Is 

Another project involved the production of a short film called Our Town 
by a group of sixth giade boys and girls who had been studying documentary 
films — "tefl-it-like-it-is” films. They' decided to "tell it like it is” regarding 
their own community. I helped them organize into a crew, each with his 
particular assignment to be carried out. 

When the first dear day ame along they set out on an excursion 
which was to take them on a walk of just one block — right around the 
school. They were to film whatever they saw that might tell something 
about their neighborhood. The result was a 314-minute film which told of 
a dying community— drug addiction, unemployment, urban decay, social 
disorder and the valiant efforts of some members of the community to 
stem the tide of decay. Few’ professional filmmakers could have improved 
on the stark simplicity of their film. 

The real impact of Our Town came when the film was completed. 
When seen on the screen, the ugliness which they customarily ignored was 
suddenly staring them in the face. Their insights into, and perception of, 
the things around them was immediately sharpened. They wanted to go out 
and shoot all the scenes again. When they show-ed the film to other classes 
there were stimulating discussions between themselves and other pupils. 
Clearly the act of filmmaking had again awakened sense and facilitated 
communication and learning. 


Non-V erbal Communication 

For pupils from disadvantaged backgrounds, this process of finding 
effective, acceptable ways of communication is extremely important. Non- 
verbal communication through visual images can give youngsters an impor- 
tant outlet for ideas and emotions. 

Disadvantaged youngsters have been described in a variety of ways. 
While the descriptions are sometimes complex and obscure, the need for 
status, recognition and appreciation is key. In the creation of works that 
can be displayed and appreciated by the world, these youngsters can pro- 
duce materials that will bring them status. 
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Seeing It Like It Is: Student-Made Films 
What About Equipment? 

In our case, we used materials and equipment available through 
the normal channels of supply for New York’s public schools. We acquired 
two standard 8 mm cameras with zoom lenses, film and materials for splicing 
and editing the film. A commercial film company donated two viewer- 
editors. (Many commercial firms will cooperate in providing services and 
information to educational programs involving the use of film.) 

If you can’t obtain the equipment through school channels, you 
might try scouting around for used equipment in pawn shops and camera 
stores. It’s possible to get a used camera for $10 or less. It may not be the 
latest piece of equipment, but it will more than serve your purposes. 

Other equipment you might want to obtain includes a tripod for 
each camera, cans and empty reels for storage and editing, and a projector 
for showing the film. Sound is another important element in this process. 
It can be added to tire film by making a tape on a standard tape recorder, 
then playing it as the film is projected. 


Now to Work 

Making a film is not a big technical problem. You don’t need a 
studio, laboratory or years of experience. You do need enthusiasm and a 
willingness to try— and fail. If you’ve had no experience in using movie 
equipment, outside help is not difficult to obtain — from an AV person 
in your school or district, a local camera store, an inexpensive manual. 

While you can’t completely structure this activity— in fact, 1 its versa- 
tility is what makes it so adaptable for any classroom— there is a general 
sequence you can follow. 

Start with a story idea; any will do. The possibilities are limitless. 
(Note the dissimilarity in subject and form of the two films cited in 
this article.) Just ask your class: "Would you like to make a film?" The 
students will take it from there. Once the subject is chosen, they will 
research it willingly and vigorously. 

During this stage, obtain as many films and filmstrips pertinent to 
the subject as you can. For Robin Hood, I showed Disney’s live-action 
version plus other films and filmstrips on the subject and historical period. 
Tin's aided in the research and provided them with an opportunity to 
study filmmaking techniques — composition, sequence of events and scenes, 
etc. 

Also at this time, your cameramen should be selected. Have them gain 
familiarity with the equipment by filming any printed material which will 
be in the film— the title, credits (i.e, names of students involved 3nd their 
jobs or roles) and, if needed, a written introduction. 

If the budget can afford it, purchase a set of letters designed for 
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science. Fowler indicates that some language development must precede 
concept development in science, and both Schultz ( in the last part of her 
article) and Vitrogan show us how the two can be related. (Schultz 
also shows us how math concepts and other types of learning can grow 
out of science activities.) Vitrog3n, indeed, argues that the purpose of 
his science activities is primarily language development 3nd forcefully 
advocates the point that language skills (speaking, writing, reading, and 
listening) can be taught more effectively when children have to use the 
skills in a functional setting. Integrating language arts activities with 
science or social science activities is, therefore, a better teaching strategy 
than teaching the language arts skills as ends in themselves in 
nonfunctional separate class periods devoted exclusively to practice and 
drill. 



**?♦ Developmental Science Learning 
for Disadvantaged Children 

■WILLIAM FOWLER 


For too many lower-working-class children who live in a world forever 
bordering on poverty, conditions of life may be summarized in two words: 
jobs and survival. The varities of deprivation and disadvantage are mani- 
fold. All too prevalent are poor diet, inadequate clothing, crowded urban 
conditions, cluttered and often disorganized family life, intense competition 
among many siblings, and low quality and quantity of adult guidance. 
Contrasting and shifting extremes of severe punishment and neglect, of 
intense hostility and overpacifying are built into the way of life. 

Evidence is rapidly accumulating that reveals characteristic psychologi- 
cal patterns all too frequently associated with these conditions of life (1-4).* 
Certain styles, or combinations of psychological traits, tend to be more 
prevalent than others. It is important, however, to stress that these patterns, 
while found frequently in the poor and underprivileged, are not uniformly 
present throughout these subcultures. The range of variation, both in 
quantity and in quality of personality and cognitive styles, is as great here 
as in any other population. In this paper, we shall center our analysis on 
the members of the lower working class, white or Negro, who have encoun- 
tered psychologically depriving and disadvantaging experiences to a severe 
degree. 

In general, the disadvantaged child has a scanty store of information 
and only a meager ability to conceptualize. The disparity between the 
performance of lower-working-class children, especially Negro children, 
and the performance of advantaged upper-working-ctm and middle-class 
children, Negro and white; is evident in the younger years, and increases in 
age and grade level so that from fourth grade on there is typically a difference 
of one grade or more in school achievement and as many as twenty points 
or more in intelligence quotient (5-7). In various studies (5-8) disadvan- 
taged children have been found to use what Bernstein (9) defines as a 
restricted language code in comparison with the more complex elaborated 
language codes available to advantaged children in school learning situations. 

Reprinird by permission of the pubJi-'b cr »nd anther from the Elementary School Journal, 
Volume 68 (November 1967). pp. 76-87. Copyright © 1967 by The University of 
Chicago. 

* Numbers in parentheses refit to references at end of article. 
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To some extent, deficiencies in language processes may be described 
as differences in dialect, but there is much evidence to support the idea 
that the problem is not merely a question of difference, but of deficiency 
in the complexity of language organization and style (8, 10—14). According 
to Brown (15), Luria (16), Vygotsky (17), and much contemporary 
psycholinguists thinking, language is probably the central vehicle that 
enables the child and the adult to represent conceptually and regulate his 
behavior in relation to the world. Without language it is almost impossible 
to construct the elaborate explanatory systems and conceptual models that 
are at the heart of scientific activity. 

Disadvantaged children are less effective than middle-class children 
in classifying and conceptualizing activities (3, 18, 19). Since general mental 
ability, logical reasoning, and, especially, the ability to use language systems 
and classificatory approaches to problem-solving are the central ingredients 
of productive scientific inquiry, the socially deprived child is especially 
disadvantaged in cognitive processes required for scientific activity. 

Disadvantaged children are quite restricted in their information, in their 
knowledge of simple facts. Tire range of content categories available to these 
children is especially limited. It would appear that the pattern of thinking of 
the young elementary-school child from disadvantaged groups is more likely 
to be anchored in what Piaget (20) calls inftalogical structures and in sensory- 
motor oriented behaviors. Infralogical structures are object structures defined 
by physical contiguity in space and time and with a minimum of abstraction. 
The style of reasoning of the advantaged, elementary-school child more often 
involves logical if still concretely linked operations, in which verbal reasoning, 
logical analysis, and abstracting ability begin to come to the forefront. The 
disadvantaged child deals primarily with the immediate and the concrete, 
finding it difficult to make abstractions and to ordeT his thinking. 


Two Portraits 

Certain personality styles are characteristic of the disadvantaged child. 
In one basic style, he tends to be impulsive, hyperactive, scattered, and diffuse 
in his behavior. He has a short attention span. From moment to moment his 
interest shifts from one phenomenon to another. His behavior lacks purpose 
and organization. He has difficulty in delaying his immediate satisfactions for 
iong-rsnge ends, which see the foundation of effective program-solving 
activity. Problems of conflict with authority and rebelliousness are a frequent 
concomitant of this style of behavior. 

In another basic style, the disadvantaged child tends to be apathetic, low 
in energy output, and generally passive in exploring the external world and in 
participating in soaal relations. Forms of behavior that are rigid, withdrawn, 
intense, and unengaged may predominate. Although this type of behavior is 
withdrawn, it is less associated with reflectiveness and a rich imagination than 
with the withdrawn behavior of more advantaged children. The withdrawn 
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disadvantaged child show, instead, a barrenness of the affective and thinking 
processes— in short, intellectual and emotional deprivation. Overconformity 
to authority and rote learning are typical of this style. 

The disadvantaged child often tends to be more physically aggressive 
than the middle-class child, who tends to be verbally aggressive and argu- 
mentative. The disadvantaged child shows a behavioral pattern of physical 
activity directed toward ends in the immediate environment. Although he 
often engages in play, his play patterns are less complex, less imaginative, less 
organized, and do not develop into the intricate game structures that the 
advantaged child is capable of in the early and middle years of elementary 
school. The play of the advantaged child is characterized by verbal cognitive 
and skilled motor refinements. The disadvantaged child is more likely to 
engage in whole-body movements and simple forms of play— competitive 
jostling, hitting, and wrestling. 

Early Independence 

Paradoxically, the disadvantaged child has an early tendency toward 
autonomy. His autonomy is narrowly based, stemming largely from early 
neglect, and not complex enough to enable him to deal rationally with his 
environment. But this early independence, handled adequately by involving 
the child in responsibility, can be an advantage. 

For the urban, disadvantaged child, identification with his peer group 
frequently supersedes, at an eatly age, his identification with and attachments 
to the adult world. The child's close involvement in peer relations can be 
used to his benefit. 

The disadvantaged lower-class child also often shows a kind of psycho- 
logical mobility, an openness to experience, and flexibility, accompanied by 
warmth, outgoingness, and a directness in manner that in many ways make 
him more accessible to interpersonal relations and education than might 
otherwise be expected. 

The Negro male, however, has special problems of social identity deriv- 
ing from a dearth of occupational roles to strive for and of adult models in the 
culture with whom to interact and identify. Tire predominantly matriarchal 
culture leaves the Negro male doubly low in ego strength and self-confidence. 
He feels oppressed and abused by the female world, as well as by the middle- 
class world, both of which dominate the world of school to which he must 
adapt. 

Approaches to Learning 

Given this array of characteristics, it is convenient to divide our discus- 
sion on learning approaches into two main sections: conditions in ghetto 
schools and teaching styles. 

One of the most serious problems in ghetto schools is class size. Prevail- 
ing class sizes of thirty to forty pupils and even fifty to sixty need to be cut to 
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less than twenty for each teacher. Until class sizes are drastically cut, there 
can be little hope of engaging pupils in serious science or in any other educa- 
tional activity in the classroom. Given the low levels of mental development, 
given the strong peer group identification, given the hind of pseudo autonomy 
I have described, and the lack of internal controls or the intense withdrawal- 
given these traits, close personal and individualized attention is essential to 
reach these children in any kind of educational enterprise. Private schools 
often take pride in class size of twenty pupils — or fewer — and these children 
are usually carefully selected so as to exclude most of the children who have 
special emotional problems or learning difficulties. 

As for teaching approaches, there are certain characteristics and styles of 
teaching, which, while valuable in any good teacher, are almost essential in 
dealing with the disadvantaged child. These include such widely recognized, 
if difficult to develop, characteristics as warmth and humanity, and liking and 
respecting children. The teacher needs to know her subject matter, needs to 
care about helping children to learn it, and needs to have techniques of guid- 
ing children individually and in groups. The teacher needs to be aware of the 
richness in personality variations found in any classroom, and she should be 
able to cope with a range of different styles of personality and styles and 
levels of learning. 

Models 

With disadvantaged children, however, special considerations enter the 
scene. Because of the widespread absence of male models in the world of dis- 
advantaged Negro boys, the presence of male teachers who understand the 
personal idiom of masculinity is important The dominance of middle-class, 
feminine value systems built into the institutional structure of our schools, 
places additional handicaps on the Negro, lower-class male. He is forced to 
conform to an alien world of middle-classness and to a dominant style of 
femininity, in both of which he may have suffered dominance and discrimina- 
tion throughout his life. Beyond this particular problem for Negro bop, we 
must inquire how disadvantaged Negro children can, in the absence of oppor- 
tunities to participate with socially valued, ethnic majority reference groups, 
acquire the kind of stable self-image essential for cognitive learning. In other 
words, a basic condition for learning is strong, integrated, and equalitarian 
reference groups in the classroom. The disadvantaged child should be given 
the opportunity to interact with the members of these groups to develop 
positive social-self identification. 

Knowledge of group processes is valuable in any teaching situation. In 
working with disadvantaged children, given their strong peer orientation and 
identification, knowledge of group processes is almost essential. To be effec- 
tive, the teacher must ally herself in some harmonious relationship with the 
group values, aims, and structures of the children she is trying to teach. She 
must involve them in decision-making, in la jin g pkms through discussion, and 
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in developing agreements. Such an approach does not mean giving up her 
authority and leadership in the classroom. It does mean establishing mutual 
respect and social reciprocity. 

There arc special techniques that can be used with groups. These tech- 
niques make it possible for children to work in collaboration on projects in 
subgroups which, in turn, compete as teams in various learning activities. 
Approaches of this kind provide nays of channeling, harnessing, and redirect- 
ing excessive, individualized aggressions and competitiveness into productive 
group relations and learning activity. 


Teaching Science Concepts 

In addition to this basic orientation to teaching disadvantaged children, 
I have used a number of principles in constructing a conceptual framework 
for teaching science and language concepts. Tins conceptual scheme is based 
largely on research with younger children in the University of Chicago Labo- 
ratory Nursery School (21) as well as research with disadvantaged children 
(18, 19). These approaches are probably suitable for older disadvantaged chil- 
dren, many of whom luvc certain characteristics that resemble those of 
younger, advantaged children. 

We must assume that the disadvantaged children in question are par- 
ticipating in some kind of effective language-learning program, using many of 
the orientations we employ in the science projects. The program should at- 
tempt not only to increase vocabulary, but also to enable the children to 
assimilate cognitively more complex language structures to use in representing 
and abstracting phenomena in the external world. In the absence of such an 
intensive, remedial language program, any science classroom activity is likely, 
in the long run, to be severely limited by the narrow symbolic boundaries of 
the language system of the disadvantaged children. 


Dramatic Appeal 

Selection of content is a primary consideration. According to a well- 
known learning principle, closely identified with Dewey, children learn best 
when material is drawn from their own life experience. Yet in our learning 
projects with young children, we have discovered that children become inter- 
ested in learning, whether or not the material relates to familiar spheres of 
reality, provided that the presentation is dramatic, capturing the child’s atten- 
tion and arousing his curiosity. 

We have used a combination of extrinsic and intrinsic systems of moti- 
vational activity for this purpose. Play is the primary form of extrinsic motiva- 
tional system wc employ. Situations are set up that engage the child in 
constructions, in manipulative and search-type activities, in seeking and End- 
ing objects or color cards, pictures of animals, geometric shapes, or other 
phenomena. The children’s interest is immediately harnessed and easily sus- 
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Building with Care 

With the disadvantaged, as with the younger child, it is probably most 
efficient to select some defined subject, such as the animal world, and con- 
centrate on areas of that subject — the names of a limited variety of animals, 
their structures and functions and how they are ordered together in a classi- 
fication hierarchy. We must order the information by having the children take 
one step at a time, by having them learn little by little, and by having them 
recognize the types of relationships with which the internal structures of 
animals are organized. We also need to show how animal types relate to each 
other in their natural ecology and evolutionary organization. Only through 
such a process of presenting concepts of intra- and inter-organizational struc- 
ture and of sequencing the concepts by levels of complexity can the child 
come to construct organized meanings about the external world. It is impor- 
tant to present the phenomenon in a way that will sustain an inquiry ap- 
proach and the excitement that comes through discovery. It is also important 
to structure and sequence material in a way that will keep the disadvantaged 
child from getting lost in aimless detail. 

It is therefore essential to anchor learning in specific structures to enable 
the child to grasp the general principles according to which matter is orga- 
nized. Objects have parts and wholes, which are interrelated in certain ways. 
Structures have functions. Objects of a type belong together in certain cate- 
gories, according to particular sets of attributes. 

Moving Toward Understanding 

When the teacher limits study to specific areas, she permits a child to 
acquire facts in a meaningful context and helps assure tlut he will not get 
lost in a maze of miscellaneous facts drawn at random from a large range 
of areas. Indeed, for the disadvantaged child it is the randomness and the dis- 
organization in his pattern of life, together with a lack of verbal and logical 
guidance, that have handicapped him in acquiring efficient language systems 
and in organizing conceptual frameworks to cope meaningfully with the phe- 
nomena of the external world. 

The sequences through which a child is led begin at the learning level 
on which he comes to a situation. With young advantaged children or older 
disadvantaged children, and in a new area, we start at a concrete level by 
studying objects and their components, by studying objects in relation to one 
another in their natural ecology. Programs then follow' a sequence of levels of 
abstraction in hierarchical classification and range across overlapping networks 
of relationships. As an illustration, first the children study individual animals, 
then their parts and how they function. This sequence leads to questions 
about networks of relations in the natural habitat and to questions about how 
animal structures function adaptively in the environment. Finally, we ap- 
proach the organization of the animal world into types and biological orders 
in a complicated hierarchy. 
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Pacing the presentation of learning i$ extremely important. The problem 
is to assure that each child acquires mastery of understanding and recall at 
one level before he is asked to proceed to a higher level of complexity. In this 
way. diagnosis of the child's learning abilities is built into the instructional 
approach. 

The Small Group 

Classroom teaching has one problem that haunts teachers more than 
any other— tuning in phenomena to the understanding of each child's mind. 
No two children learn alike, yet teachers must somehow deal with individuals 
in groups. Programs designed so that children can work together on projects 
in small groups can do much to resolve this problem and to sustain motiva- 
tion. Faster learners acquire greater mastery by guiding slower learners, while 
slower children are provided with models and receive additional instruction 
from the effective learners. At the same time, the teacher can be free to work 
with individual children or subgroups of children at different levels on 
different problems. 

In our approach wc place a high value on having children handle ob- 
jects that they are observing and learning about. For younger children and 
disadvantaged, older children, sensory-motor involvement with objects and 
pictures is probably critical in preparing them to master concepts. Develop- 
ment of internal, symbolic mediational processes, that is learning to deal 
with phenomena abstractly in the mind, is contingent upon direct familiarity 
with the phenomena themselves (20, 25). 

It is important for all children— but especially for disadvantaged boys 
and girls — to have an active, constructive role at every stage of the learning 
process. The child learns not merely by passively receiving, but also by 
actively working with and putting together, trying out in different com- 
binations how phenomena realty work or can be constructed. 

Cognitive Styles 

The approach I have been evolving stresses the development of effec- 
tive cognitive styles, which are viewed as essential to scientific inquiry. One 
focal style, built into the way in which the material is presented, is an 
analytic approach. In this approach, the cfuTd studies parts and attributes of 
objects and specific relationships. In another style, synthesizing or integrating, 
the learning tasks require constructional or synthesizing operations. Disassem- 
bled objects are presented, which the child puts together to form united 
physical (infralogical ) structures. Similarly, abstract, categorizing styles are 
developed through abstractive, synthesizing tasks that provide for the selec- 
tion of different kinds of attributes to form abstract and logical classifica- 
tions. The importance of abstracting attributes to form classes is matched by 
the value of understanding phenomena in relation to context, or the ecologi- 
cal rcJationsamong phenomena. 
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Possibly one of the more important features of this conceptual model 
of science concept-learning is the flexible organization of tasks. Tasks arc 
presented with varying sets and alternate arrangements of materials to give 
the child opportunities to form a variety of conceptual constructions. The 
aim is to develop a creative, synthesizing style through an open-system 
approach. 

Free Play 

In this respect, free play — construction play with plastic or free form 
materials as well as sociodramatic play in freewheeling, social-role situations 
— can be seen as a foundation for the later development of scientific inquiry. 
In essence, play is an open-system process. In play, the child makes his own 
creations out of an infinite number of combinations, limited only by the 
constraints involved in the nature of the material. 

Approaches of this kind are probably among the most valuable that 
nursery schools stress and that elementary-school systems could provide. If 
scientific inquiry consists of anything at all, it consists not of solving old 
and already well-defined problems, but, as Getzels ( 26 ) has suggested, of 
discovering the new problems that require solution and creating new' systems 
of thought needed to solve than. 
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$£■ Ecology Studied on the Schoolgrounds 

JOHN TV. BRAINERD 


Science education started outdoors in the Paleolithic Age. It largely 
went indoors when (1) valuable records and delicate instruments needed 
protection from the weather and (2) scientists discovered the value of study- 
ing one thing at a time, running controlled experiments in which an attempt 
was made to vary just one factor at a time while holding all others constant. 
Going indoors has achieved fantastic results, but today too much science 
education is restricted to the laboratory and classroom, especially when 
rapidly increasing populations make it imperative for us to know more about 
the natural resources basic to our existence. 

Ecology is a study of the relationships between living things and their 
environment. 

Out on the schoolground, the environment is much more complicated 
than in the classroom. At first the laboratory scientist may feel entirely lost 
in this big world beyond the pull of his demonstration magnet and outside 
his neatly confining test tube. But life is like that, very complicated; how do 
we help young people to leam to deal with such a complicated world 
scientifically? There are of course, many ways. Here are a few tips you may 
wish to try' if you have not already done so. 

We can study ourselves, human animals, on the schoolground. How 
do we feel out-of-doors compared to in the classroom? Hotter? Colder? We 
can measure temperature indoors and out and use the data for deciding on 
what to wear when we go into the outdoor environment. Sitting on the 
lawn is softer than sitting on a classroom chair; but, do our legs fee 1 cramped 
sooner sitting on the ground, and whose legs feel cramped first, children’s or 
teachers’? Suppose we sit on the pavement; Is it harder, softer, hotter, colder, 
dirtier, cleaner, than the lawn or chair? 

We thus End that we human animals feel differently in various parts 
of the schoolgrounds. There are different environments within the big out- 
door environment. Also, individuals have different ideas about what is hot 
and what is cold: ’Teacher almost always thinks it is too cold)”, or ‘The 
girls always think it is too dirty!" Because even the scientist has to leam to 
face different interpretations of “fact”, you can have each child take pencil 
and paper on a clipboard (invaluable for outdoor study) and have each go 
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fox five minutes to the spot on the schoolgrounds that looks most com- 
fortable to him; thexe he or she should make notes about that particular 
environment. On reconvening at a signal, teacher or pupil moderated dis- 
cussion can bring out that the students initially had different ideas as to 
what looked like the most comfortable spot. Certain spots attracted several 
of the students, and in certain cases where mote went to one spot than 
could be comfortable there, some competition resulted. Also, what did the 
students leam about their environment in the Ere minutes? Would they 
pick the same spot again or do they now think that they might have done 
better to have picked the spot that Johnny had selected? This is an experi- 
ment in social biology based on analysis of the physical environment It can 
be modified in many ways. (Note that in any experiment where the class is 
allowed to scatter, bounds should be agreed upon first so that the teacher 
does not lose control of the class. Sometimes it is best to let only half the 
class disperse at a time while the others are kept together in a related 
activity.) 

The next phase of study can utilize the human senses and such tools 
as may be appropriate and available (or which can be made) to set up a 
classification of environments on the schoolgrounds. Biology, geology, geog- 
raphy, or ecology texts an suggest classifications. A modem one, particularly 
adapted to school use has four major headings: 

1. Barelands 
paved areas 
compacted earth 
eroding banks 

2. Treelands 
evergreen woods 
deciduous woods 
picnic grove 
orchard 

scattered shade trees 
(overlapping lawn perhaps) 

3. Shrublands 

foundations-plantings of shrubs 
bushes 
hedges 
beny patches 
brushlands 
1. Herblands 
lawns 
flowerbeds 
vegetable gardens 
fields 

sedgy meadows 
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Innumerable projects may arise from the mapping, observing, measur- 
ing, describing of these environments. Usually smaller environments can be 
recognized within the above headings as study progresses. Thus a city school 
with only a courtyard may 3t first appear just as uniform ‘Taring." But, 
there are almost certainly Cracked and NotCrachcd environments, and 
Shaded-inSeptember and Not-Shaded-in-Septcmber areas with their some- 
what distinct microclimates, not to mention the larger Shaded-in-Veccmber 
and smaller Not-Shaded-inDecembcr regions worthy of measurement and 
relation to a unit on astronomy or weather. 

As the various environments of the school become noticed, awareness 
develops that the human animal is not the only one involved. Sh3rp eyes 
wOl spot the ants in the cracked courtyard, the nightcrawlers in the lawn, 
the towhees in the brushlands, and the chickadees in the woods. An unskilled 
teacher at first may consider these as distractions from some pre-arranged 
botany-based exercise; but to the alert teacher, the animals constitute the 
best of built-in motivators and stimulators for further study — and not just 
for the boys either! Each animal has its environmental preferences for a 
comfortable spot, just as humans do. What would the ant write on his 
clipboard? What does the nightcravvler like about the la\vn7 Do the ants 
have any scientific methods to help them find a comfortable spot, or to 
make one? Did you ever see an ant experiment? This type of question will 
require the students to observe ants and draw their own conclusions. Did you 
ever see an ant write down a classification to help him keep accurate records 
of the truth as his senses and instruments see it? 

The pure science of discovery can reveal an unlimited number of 
factors in the human environment. Only when these are better understood 
can the human animal do better than he has so far with that very important 
applied science, the management of natural resources. And even as the 
natural resources are increasingly managed, it is most important that out- 
door ecological studies take advantage of one of the major rules of the 
indoor scientist: Have an experimental Control, something left unchanged 
as a basis for comparison. Thus as we study and work with children to 
improve the management of schoolgrounds, we should try to set aside little 
natural areas to compare with the intensely managed ones. Here we can 
leam the most bumbling lessons in ecology. Indeed, who knows when 
ecological studies on the schoolgrounds may change the future of the human 
race? 



® Outdoor Laboratory Experiences for Older Children 

JBETJI SCUVLT2 XJVP ESTHER N. SCUROEDER 


A wide variety of learning opportunities or "teachable moments” exist 
in any school environment. All schools are surrounded by natural labora- 
tories. A survey of a school site will reveal most of the following; 
the air and changing weather 
changing lengths and directions of shadows 
puddles after the rain 

animals (insects, birds, small mammals, etc.) 

bare areas and areas covered with plants 

soil fences and vegetation along fences 

litter deposited by winds and people 

variety of natural and man-made materials 

things in the sky (sun, clouds, airplanes, vapor trails, dust, etc.) 

sounds and smells 

Playground equipment (puller-balance beam) 

All of these areas are educationally useful in developing the science 
program if experiences are designed to help children progress toward under- 
standing sign i Scant ideas and phenomena. 

The teaching and use of the following science process skills will help 
in developing tire desired understandings; 
exploring 
observing 
discovering 
collecting evidence 
recognizing problems 
planning 
testing 
inquiring 
experimenting 
summarizing 
evaluating 
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Innumerable projects may arise from the mapping, observing, measur- 
ing, describing of these environments. Usually smaller environments can be 
recognized within the above headings as study progresses. Thus a city school 
with only a courtyard may at hist appear just as uniform “Paving." But, 
there are almost certainly Cracked and Not-Cracked environments, and 
Shadcd-in-September and NatShaded-in-September areas with their some- 
what distinct microclimates, not to mention the larger Sheded-in-Decembcr 
and smaller Not-Shaded-in-December regions worthy of measurement and 
relation to a unit on astronomy or weather. 

As the various environments of the school become noticed, awareness 
develops that the human animal is not the only one involved. Sharp eyes 
will spot the ants in the cracked courtyard, the nightcrawlers in the lawn, 
the towhees in the brushlands, and the chickadees in the woods. An unskilled 
teacher at first may consider these as distractions from some pre-arranged 
botany-based exercise; but to the alert teacher, the animals constitute the 
best of built-in motivators and stimulators for further study— and not just 
for the boys either! Each animal has its environmental preferences for a 
comfortable spot, just as humans do. What would the ant write on his 
clipboard? What does the nightcrawler like about the lawn? Do the ants 
have any scientific methods to help them find a comfortable spot, or to 
make one? Did you ever see an ant experiment? This type of question will 
require the students to observe ants and draw their own conclusions. Did you 
ever sec an ant write down a classification to help him keep accurate records 
of the truth as his senses and instruments see it? 

The pure science of discovery can reveal an unlimited number of 
factors in the human environment. Only when these are better understood 
can the human animal do better than he has so far with that very important 
applied science, the management of natural resources. And even as the 
natural resources are increasingly managed, it is most important that out- 
door ecological studies take advantage of one of the major rules of the 
indoor scientist: Have an experimental Control, something left unchanged 
as a basis for comparison. Thus as we study and work with children to 
improve the management of schoolgrounds, we should try to set aside little 
natural areas to compare with the intensely managed ones. Here we can 
leam the most humbling lessons in ecology. Indeed, who knows when 
ecological studies on the schoolgrounds may change the future of the human 
race? 
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BETH SCHULTZ AND ESTHER N. SCHROEDEK 


A wide variety of learning opportunities or “teachable moments” exist 
in any school environment. All schools are surrounded by natural labora- 
tories. A survey of a school site wall reveal most of the following: 

the air and changing weather 
changing lengths and directions of shadows 
puddles after the rain 

animals (insects, birds, small mammals, etc.) 

bare areas and areas covered with plants 

soil fences and vegetation along fences 

litter deposited by winds and people 

variety of natural and man-made materials 

things in the shy (sun, clouds, aijplanes, vapor trails, dust, etc.) 

sounds and smells 

Playground equipment (pullcys-balancc beam) 

All of these areas arc educationally useful in developing the science 
program if experiences are designed to help children progress toward under- 
standing significant ideas and phenomena. 

The teaching and use of the following science process skills will help 
in developing the desired understandings: 

exploring 

observing 

discovering 

collecting evidence 

recognizing problems 

planning 

testing 

inquiring 

experimenting 

summarizing 

evaluating 

The following five outdoor laboratory experiences 1 have been used 
successfully with upper elementary children. The specific procedures can be 

Written especially for this boot. 

* These experiences were devised by Miss SchoJtz (ed. note) . 
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modified to fit the space and schedule of any school environment, urban, 
suburban, or rural. Major ideas and science processes involved arc listed in 
the boxes in the introduction to each experience. 

Younger children need opportunities to use each of their senses, one 
by one, to help them discriminate and describe and to develop the scientific 
shill of observing. What sound is that? How docs this fed? 


Observinc Chances in Earth-Sun Relationships 
Durxnc the Dat (Indirect Measurement*) 





j i , 






M 

lit 



Mate record of length and direction of shadow of an object every IS 
minutes for two or more hours. 

Materials : Stakes, hammer, or shadow board. 

Method 1. Shadow board. 

Mark shadow on paper which has been taped to the board. Be 
careful to place board in exactly the same position each time a 
shadow is recorded. Label each shadow with time shadow was 
recorded. 

Method 2. Shadow board. 

Use a transparency instead of paper. Transparency can then be 
projected during summary discussion. 

Method 3. Mark shadow with stakes. 

Use a fence post, utility pole or a stake to cast the shadow. Place 
a stake at the end of the shadow of the post every 15 minutes. 
Variation of Method 3. 

Every 15 minutes, hammer a stake at the end of the shadow of 
the previous stake. 

What pattern emerges from each of the methods of measurement? 

At what time did you record the longest shadow? 

At what rime did you record the shortest shadow? 

Is there any pattern of change of the length and direction of the 
shadow? That is, after 3 or 4 measurements, can you predict the 
length and direction of the next shadow you will record? 
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If you continue observations through the afternoon, at what time 
will you see a shadow as long as the longest one you recorded in 
the morning? How will it differ from your morning record? 
Check your prediction. 

Noon sun (the time that the sun is highest in the sky) is indi- 
cated by the shortest shadow. 


Temperature Variation in Nature 


IDEAS 

H 

PROCESSES 

Variation 


Investigating 

Cause-effect 


Measuring 

relationships 


Recording 



Predicting 


■ 

Inferring 


Comparisons become vivid 3nd explicit, and thus more meaningful, 
when they are based on measurements. 

Temperature is an important factor determining the variety of climates 
on earth. Temperature is also an important variable in the microclimates on 
school sites. 

Are the temperature differences the cause or the result of the variation 
of microclimates one finds? Other factors may be involved. What are they? 
Is the variation due to direct cause-effect relationships or is there a network 
of interactions? 

Materials needed: Thermometers, notebook, and pencil. 

Note: To achieve most accurate temperature measurements, hold thermom- 
eter away from your body, shade the bulb and leave the instrument in 
place for two or three minutes. 

1. Consider the clothes you are wearing and how warm, cool, or comfortable 
you feel. What do you think the air temperature is? On wh3t do you base 
your estimate? Measure the air temperature. How nearly correct was your 
estimate? 

2. Without using the thermometer, find ivhat you think is the coolest spot 
in the area where you are working. Mark the place with a stone and record 
your estimate of the temperature. Find what you think is the warmest spot 
and mark it with a stone. Record your estimate of temperature. Now 
MEASURE the temperature at each place. Measure the temperature at 
the surface and three feet above the surface. Which measurement is 
closest to your estimate? What did you consider as you decided where the 
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coolest and wannest spots were? Now find out if the spots you selected 
■were indeed the coolest and warmest. How will you find out? 

You may extend this investigation to make comparisons of temperature 
of different hinds of places. 

3. Direct each child to a different kind of place on the school site (sidewalk 
in sun and in shade, bare ground in sun and in shade, bare ground close 
to building and away from building, well sodded lawn in sun and in 
shade). Ask him to measure and record the temperature at ground level 
and three feet above the ground. 

Record Temperatures on a Chart 


D<rte; Time: 


Location 

Temp, at 
Surface 

Temp. 3 * 
Above Surface 








Measuring and recording these temperatures will remain an exercise 
in the use of the thermometer until systematically recorded data are 
examined. 

Compare temperatures of paved, grass covered and hard packed bare 
areas. Compare shaded and sunny areas. Do you find any patterns of varia* 
tion? Are the hottest and coolest the same kinds of surfaces? 

4- Extend this investigation to making measurements at the same places in 
the early morning and in the afternoon just before school is dismissed. 
Are the warmest and coolest places of the morning still the warmest and 
coolest in the afternoon? What kinds of surfaces gain and lose heat 
fastest? 

5. The results of your investigation may help explain variations in climate 
and vegetation of North America. What other climatic factors did you 
notice, but not measure? How might these interact with temperature? 

How many reasons can you think of to account for a mid-city park 
being more comfortable on a summer evening than an apartment bund- 
ing adjacent to the park? 

After a five-day heat wave in July, which place would be warmest, 
the city or the country? Why? 

Summer residents in Florida claim that they are more comfortable 
during the summer than people living in New York or Chicago. Account 
for this. What factors other than temperature are involved? 
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Space and Figures in Space 
Solids, Surfaces, Lines, and Ancles 


IDEAS 


PROCESSES 

Form 


Observing 

Symmetry 


Recording 

Asymmetry 

One*, two-, 
and three- 
dimensional 
forms. 


Comparing 


The term, geometric form, connotes a specific torn defined by ' spedfic 
mathematical characteristics. For example, what specific charactcnstics define 

aS %lL 6 hf;^ ? i™o. be a mathematically perfect cone its 
shape is certainly Lclile. Perhaps the seed cone of the spruce tree was 

named for its shape. How docs the dictionary define cone? 

1. Find natural geometric forms on your school site. Look lot circles, squares, 

rectangles, triangles. sP 1 '””- cubt! ,' ?" d olb ' n , otm 

Look for symmetrical and nonsymmetneal (asymmetncal ) forms. 
£* a. sS things hie blades of grass, leaves, Hovers,- stones, and 

*Sjrss£-JBa.«a« 

bind of form you have recorded- fan several points 

2. Find man-made geometric forms. Look at the nuiio 6 ' tjic 

of view. How many dificrent silhouettes can jou see. 6 

forms are represented? 

' Look at the play areas, the walls, and the fences. 

Record your observations wrtli sketches o ^ ^ mn , let „[ 

3. Compare natural forms mth mimm £ |luml „ jj f man-mad e forms. 

S hstls tte"mich list shows rfie most symmetry? Which 
includes the greatest variety? . . 

Note: Some children may be able to make photographic records of the,. 

AtKlcherwho helped develop this eapcrience made these comments: 

Although the theme was to node: rlhe pbr example,- 

many students noticed other geometric figures 
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the shapes of signs, can, parts of cars, buildings, and parts of buildings were 
pointed out. 

This investigation could be performed later in the spring when many 
other interesting geometric figures in nature could he found. For example, 
the shapes of insects’ wings, the shapes of different types of leaves, flower 
petals, and flower centers. A study could be made of symmetry (dynamic or 
static) in nature. 

The investigation was a simple one. It placed emphasis on creative 
t hinting . The students enjoyed it and the unfavorable weather conditions 
did not dampen their spirits. 

Here Are Excerpts from Student Reports* 

"On our math trip outdoors I saw three stones. One stone was tri- 
angular shaped. I saw it at the edge of the sidewalk, half buried by the dirt 
The second stone was also half buried. This stone was circular. . . .” 

"While it was raining, I saw a small oval shaped cloud." 

"On the school grounds there is a baseball and football field. The 
baseball field is a perfect diamond and the football field is oblong.” 

‘‘Many signs have geometrical shapes. The stop sign is a hexagon. The 
yield sign is a triangle.” 


Learning to Jvdce Distance anj> Size 


IDEAS 


PROCESSES 

Space Relationships 


Estimating dii- 

Variables 


tance and size 



Measuring 
Communicating 
Quantitative in- 
formation 


Materials: Meter or yard sticks, stakes and string, paper and penal for 
recording. 

The metric system of units is being used in an increasing number of 
measurements. Eventually, the British system will he obsolete. It is therefore 


.‘° desc 2 Wn S solids. Tree trunks. bushes, etc. 
were described as round , Sotne bushes were square," 

Find oat if the children pa tadi an perceive and describe both two- and three- 
foT^^anSn^oWs” 1 ^ P!0gnmS hUoiac * ideas (and their vocabulary) 
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helpful to children to have them Jeam to me both systems. In this experi- 
ence, try to make all measurements in both systems. 

1. How far is a STONE’S THROW? Let each person find out. Compare 
your answers. Compute an avenge. What are the variables in determin- 
ing this distance? Is one person's STONE’S THROW always the same? 
If it varies, what factors cause the variation? 

2. Many people use a pace to estimate distances. Pace off 25 feet. Now 
measure the distance you have paced. How close is your paced estimate 
to the measured distance? Compare length of paces of class members. 
How useful is the pace as a unit of measure? 

3. What is a hand? The height of a certain horse may be 15 hands. What 
does this mean? How might this unit of measure have originated? The 
unit, hand, is the breadth of a human hand and was eventually standard- 
ized at 4 inches or 10.16 centimeters. What is the length of the unit, 
hand, for each class member? Measure each person's hand and list the 
measurements. What is the average hand for your group? How close is 
this average to the standard hand? Account for the difference. 

4. The cubit of Biblical times is thought to have meant the distance from 
the elbow to the tip of the middle finger. This approximates one fourth 
of the person’s height. How long (in inches) is a cubit if you use your 
own arm as a measuring instrument. Is your cubit equal to one fourth of 
your height? 

Try to explain the following variations of standardized cubits: 

British cubit IS. inches or 45-72 centimeters 

Egyptian cubit 20.7 inches or 52.5 centimeters 

Greek cubit 18.22 inches or *16.29 centimeters 

Hebrew cubit 17.58 inches or 44.65 centimeters 

Roman cubit 17.5 inchesor 44.36 centimeters 

5. F/nd out the origin and sizes of other variable units of measure: ell, 

digit, perch, league. Compare the sizes given in your references to the 
ones which your group calculate. Find the history of the British system 
of measurement. Find the history of the metric system. Which is oldcr7 
This study may help give history and literature more meaning. The his- 
tory of measuring time is equally interesting, and there are several chil- 
dren’s books available for reference. 

6. Estimate a distance of 50 feet. Mark it with stakes. Now measure your 
staked line. Do this several times. Does your skill in estimating improve? 
What did you look at, what did you think about as you improved your 
skill? 

7. Estimate the length of one border of your school site: 

(a) by standing out in a playfield and looking at it from a distance. 
jb) by pacing the line. 

Measure the length with a tape, or find the length from a blueprint of 
thesite. The principal of a school usually has a blueprint 
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8. How many times your own height can you jump? . . . vertically? . . . 
horizontally? Without a doubt, there wfll be much variation of ability 
among members of the group. Perhaps the ability is related to the length 
of your legs. What fraction of your total body length is the length of 
your legs? Can class members with proportionally longer legs jump 
farthest? If not, what other factors may be involved? 

9. Compare your performance with that of a frog .... of a rabbit .... 
of a grasshopper .... a tiny leaf hopper. Remember that a frog is sensi* 
rive to dryness and heat. Keep its skin wet and try to find a shaded spot 
for your experiment. A rabbit’s ability may best be measured by its 
tracts. A "happy bunny" mates little hops and does not use its capa- 
bilities. Find tracts of a rabbit in a hurry. 

10. This experience can he extended to other heights and distances on the 
school site. Height of a kite may be estimated and then measured by 
measuring the kite string. 

11. Sizes of objects at various distances may be estimated, then measured. 
Hold a card at arm’s length and note that a tree in the distance may 
appear to be the same height as the card (5"). Yet you say that the tree 
is 20' or 30' high. Clearly, you have used prior experience making this 
decision. What we perceive is NOT what we see. Design some experi- 
ences to help you distinguish what you see from what your experience 
leads you to see. 

12. You "know” that the sun is much larger than the moon, but they appear 
to be the same size. How do you know that the sun is larger? 


Observation and Classifying Techniques 


IDEAS 


PROCESSES 

Variation of 


Exploring 

form and of 


Observing 

environment 


Classifying 



Summarizing 


"Insects live everywhere.” This is not quite true. "Everywhere” is an 
awful lot of places. Insects do live in a large number of places, or KINDS 
of places. However, do not be misled. One kind of insect is likely to be 
restricted to one or a few kinds of places. 

Within a half hour, a group of children can gain considerable under- 
standing of the large variety of insects and the large variety of places where 
they spend their time. 

1. Select a central location in a clearing. An ideal spot would be the edge of 
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a field with access to 3 small woods, shrubby area, mowed and unmowed 
field. 

2. Give each student a small jar. Direct students to explore in all directions 
from the "center” but not to go out of sight of the leader. Tell them to 
hunt IN, ON, and UNDER for insects, and to return when a signal is 
given. The time you allow them to hunt will depend on the age of the 
students, the weather, and the interest in the hunt. You, the leader, must 
stay at the "center” so that you can watch the activities of all of the 
students. Ten minutes may be enough time to get satisfactory results. 

3. Call students bade and have them sit in a circle. Let each one tell what 
he found and where he found it (them). If the class is too large for this 
procedure, divide it into smaller groups. Let each group pool its Endings, 
then Irave one member of each group report. 

4. Summarize the findings: 

(a) Tabulate number of insects collected by each student. 

What is the total collected by all class members? 

What is the average per student? 

If the "hunt" had continued twice the time, would the total have 
been twice as great? How do you reach your conclusion? Test your 
conclusion. 

(b) List tire places where insects were found. 

How many insects were ON something . . . how many were IN . . . 
how many were UNDER? 

(c) Were all of the creatures in the jars insects? Very likely not. 

How do you distinguish insects from other animals? 

What other animal groups are represented? This gives you further 
information to help you describe the habitat For example, you can 
make some tentative statements about creatures with which insects 
share the habitat. What, if any, relationships exist between (among) 
the creatures you found in a single place? Who eats whom? Can you 
find out? 

(d) Now try to state a generalization to answer the question "Where do 
insects live?” REMEMBER that a generalization is a specific state- 
ment which applies to a large number of situations. 

Insect collections are most interesting if they illustrate a principle or an 

idea. 

Although all insects have the same general pattern of structure (which 
helps us group them together in the Class Insects of the Phylum Arthro- 
poda), there are hundreds of thousands of different kinds. They vary in 
shape, size, color, and habitat. 

A "box of insects” is not particularly interesting, but a collection of 
"pond insects” has some meaning. Following are some suggestions for giving 
insect collections more meaning. You will be able to add to the list. 

Start a notebook. Keep a record of where and when (date and time of 
day) you found each insect and what it was doing when you found iL 
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eliminate the sense of sight and allow children to concentrate more easily 
on one of the other senses. 

1. Tasty treat. Plan a classroom party for other than pure entertain- 
ment. Blindfold the children and have them taste and describe several food 
treats. You might use sour balls, peppermint candy, milk chocolate, or other 
delicacies enjoyed by children. Include some items with little or no taste, 
such as distilled water. If many of these tastes are new to the children you 
teach, play the game first without the blindfolds. 

How are the tastes different? What words describe each of the various 
tastes? CAUTION children about (he dangers of tasting unknown mate- 
rials without 3n older person’s guidance. 

2. Touch detectives. Obtain a number of solid and liquid materials for 
children to fed. Help them learn to describe what they feel, using terms 
such as rough, smooth, slippery, sticky, soft, hard, wet, dry, square, round, etc. 

After some confidence has been gained, play a game of touch detective. 
Blindfold the children or place the items in a box into which they can put 
their hands, but cannot see. Use items such as, sandpaper, wood blocks, 
toothpicks, paper, rubber ball, oil, glue, soap, water. 

, 3. Hearing sounds. The world of sounds holds many delights. Children 
can learn to discriminate among sounds made by wind, percussion and 
stringed instruments. Let them see, feel, manipulate, and listen to a triangle;, 
drum, piano, and toy wind and stringed instruments. Some teachers allow 
the children to touch the piano strings lightly while someone strikes a key. 

Help the children discriminate between high and low pitch and soft 
and loud volume. Because these terms are comparative, they are useful only 
when one sound is compared to another. Notice too, that these words have 
other meanings. "Soft” is like a pillow or a kitten’s fur. "High” is a place 
you cannot reach or is where the sky is. Children, for whom English is a 
second language, have more than usual difficulty with words of several 
meanings. 

Sounds in the natural and man-made environment offer excellent op- 
portunity too. Children can close their eyes and lay their heads on their 
desks and identify the sounds they hear; a jet plane taking off, a truck, a 
motorcycle, a sparrow chirping. How many sound makers are near the 
school? 

4. The sense of smell helps us identify substances, and this skill too is 
developed through experience. Begin the game with familiar odors: chlorine 
laundry bleach, various kinds of cleaning compounds, foods with distinctive 
odors. Pungent odors such as ammonia and chlorine may be sniffed lightly 
but may be irritating if deeply inhaled. Notice that many of the terms wc 
use to describe odors arc names of a type of source (roses) or are compara- 
tive (good and bad). 

Unless we think about what we are doing, we do not realize how many 
items of information we obtain from seeing in identifying objects and sub- . 
stances. 
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Record information (or guesses) such as how the wing form, or color, help 
the insect survive in its way of life. 

1. Arrange collection according to special adaptations: 

insects equipped for digging in soil, 
insect swimmers. 

insects which can hang on to debris in swift flowing streams. 

2. Collect insects to illustrate as many wing forms as possible. 

gliders 

swift, short flight wings 

big wings (in relation to body size) 

small wings (in relation to body size) 

3. Collect insects whose color or shape or behavior MAY serve as camou- 
flage. Notice that camouflage is a human interpretation. A birch bark 
moth may not "know” it should rest on a white birch trunk, and may be 
found on a dark bark — maybe that is why you found it. 

4. Collect insects you find associated with spring flowers with 

summer flowers with fall flowers. 

5. Collect insects associated with one kind of plant 

milkweed insects apple tree insects 

goldenrod insects (select a plant common in jour area) 

6 . Collect insects from one habitat. 

insects on the floor of the woods, 
pond insects 
stream insects 

7. Collect insects which are pests of people. 

(mosquitoes, deer flies, etc.) 

The county Agriculture Agent can help you get the 4H manual on 
insect study. This gives directions for making collections attractive (pinning, 
labeling, etc.) , 

Specific identification is difficult. Most amateurs are content if they 
identify their insects to order, or at most, to family. Keep your goals in mind. 
Learning about the insect’s way of life does not always necessitate knowing 
its name. The name of the Order (and Family, sometimes) helps you use 
references to find out more about the animal. 

Younger children need opportunities to use each of their senses, one 
by one, to help them discriminate and describe and to develop the scientific 
skill of observing. What sound is that? How does this feel7 Which is 
heavier? What is sweet or sour? What smells good? How many shades of 
green can you see? Can you see different textures as well as feel them? To 
realize that one gets information about the environment through several 
senses is to be a better observer and more aware of one’s surroundings. 

Vocabulary development and increased skills in discriminating are 
natural outgrowths of these activities. The following illustrations provide 
several ideas to assist you in planning for your children. Blindfold games 
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eliminate the sense of sight and allow children to concentrate more easily 
on one of the other senses. 

1. Tasty treat. Plan a classroom party for other than pare entertain- 
ment. Blindfold the children and have them taste and describe several food 
treats. You might use sour balls, peppermint candy, milk chocolate, or other 
delicacies enjoyed by children. Include some items with little or no taste, 
such as distilled water. If many of these tastes are new to the children you 
teach, play the game first without the blindfolds. 

How are the tastes different? What words describe each of the various 
tastes? CAUTION children about the dangers of tasting unknown mate- 
rials without an older person's guidance. 

2. Touch detectives. Obtain a number of solid and liquid materials for 
children to feel. Help them leam to describe what they feel, using terms 
such as rough, smooth, slippery, sticky, soft, hard, wet, dry, square, round, etc. 

After some confidence has been gained, play a game of touch detective. 
Blindfold the children or place the items in a box into which they can put 
their hands, but cannot see. Use items such as, sandpaper, wood blocks, 
toothpicks, paper, rubber ball, oil, glue, soap, water. 

3. Hearing sounds. The world of sounds holds many delights. Children 
can leam to discriminate among sounds made by wand, percussion and 
stringed instruments. Let them see, feel, manipulate, and listen to a triangle, 
dram, piano, and toy wand and stringed instruments. Some teachers allow 
the children to touch the piano strings lightly while someone strikes a key. 

Help the children discriminate between high and low pitch and soft 
and loud volume. Because these terms are comparative, the)’ are useful only 
when one sound is compared to another. Notice too, that these words have 
other meanings. "Soft” is like a pillow or a kitten's fur. "High” is a place 
you cannot reach or is where the sky is. Children, for whom English is a 
second language, have more than usual difficulty with words of several 
meanings. 

Sounds in the natural and man-made environment offer excellent op- 
portunity too. Children can close their eyes and lay their heads on their 
desks and identify the sounds they hear; a jet plane taking off, a truck, a 
motorcycle, a sparrow chirping. How many sound makers are near the 
school? 

4, The sense of smell helps us identify substances, and this skill too is 
developed through experience. Begin the game with familiar odors: chlorine 
laundry bleach, various kinds of cleaning compounds, foods with distinctive 
odors. Pungent odors such as ammonia and chlorine may be sniffed lightly 
but may be irritating if deeply inhaled. Notice that many of the terms we 
use to describe odors arc names of a type of source (roses) or are compara- 
tive (good and bad). 

Unless wc think about what we are doing, we do not realize how many 
items of information we obtain from seeing in identifying objects and sub- 
stances. 
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Call attention to an object which is too far away to be touched, tasted, 
smelled or heard. What is it? It is a big jet plane and its vapor trail. How 
do you know? I can see its shape and because I have seen pictures, I know 
it is a plane. It doesn’t look very big, only a few inches long. How do you 
know it's a big jet? Pursue this line of questioning to help children realize 
how many kinds of information they receive by observing and comparing 
with previous observations. You will notice that many descriptions are 
actually comparisons and that children’s skills increase with the number and 
variety of experiences they have. 

These rich first-hand experiences provide a springboard for study and 
creative expression and facilitate other types of academic and social growth. 
As new words are introduced during the process of discovery, interest in the 
words themselves deepens. This growth in vocabulary development, in turn, 
aids the child’s speaking, listening, writing, and reading skills. Opportunities 
for looking longer or feeling more deeply cause children to want to talk, 
write, sing, or draw. 

Science experiences are also rich in providing background for under- 
standing mathematical concepts of time, space, size, shape, and measure- 
ment. Communication skills are improved as children plan experiences 
together, share data, and develop conclusions. A sense of group and individual 
responsibility develops in this type of science program. 



® A Creative Approach to the Teaching of Science 
to Disadvantaged Children 

DAVID VITROGAN 


For the past three years I have conducted successful experiments in 
the development of meaningful learning experiences with children who have 
been classified as "slow learners,” emotionally disturbed, nonacademic 
achievers, functionally illiterate, unmotivated, in short, disadvantaged chil- 
dren because they come from the ghettos of a large urban community and 
have exhibited very little academic achievement in the classroom, as evalu- 
ated by standard achievement tests. These culturally, emotionally, socially, 
and academically deprived children have responded very favorably to the 
experiences in which I have involved them either in the classrooms of the 
school which they attend or in special demonstration classes which I have 
conducted at the science education center at Yeshiva University. I view my 
experiments as an approach to compensatory education since they were de- 
signed to work with so-called "nonreaders” in the upper grades of the 
elementary school and their major objectives have been: 

1. To enable these children to become functionally literate. 

2. To provide them with successful learning experiences and develop with 
these children: 

a) A desire to read and to accept remediation toward their reading diffi- 
culties. 

b) An acceptance of the possibility that school is a place where one can 
gain certain positive socializing experiences. 

c) An awareness that successful school experiences can develop market- 
able skills essential for occupational careen. 

My success in reaching these children can he attributed to three factors: 

1. My great desire to reach them. 

2. My attitude toward them as individuals who arc capable of learning. 

3. The creative nature of the experiences in which l involved them, namely, 
highly challenging science oriented activities. 

My desire to reach them was reflected in an attitude which made them aware 
that I sincerely believed that they could succeed. This attitude inspired con- 

A paper presented at the National Science Teachers Association Northeast Regional Con- 
ference, The Itilton Hotel, New York, October 5, 1963. Reprinted with penjuaioa of 
the author. 
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fidence and resulted in 'breaking down the pattern of defeat with which these 
children had become conditioned to view the typical classroom situation. 

Moreover, when it was found that they accepted the challenging 
science tasks with which they were confronted, they responded quickly not 
only in terms of the skills and learnings essential to discovering the science 
concepts involved, but they also participated and derived a great deal of 
satisfaction from the reading, writing, and verbalizing experiences to which 
they were exposed. These experiences included reading and writing exercises 
involving word attack skills, vocabulary development, reading comprehension 
and descriptive, narrative, and creative writing. Although the reading and 
writing exercises were concerned with the processes and content of the im- 
mediate science experiences they did involve a great deal of contemplation, 
critical analysis, and the use of abstract ideas and generalization. In short, 
the successful and motivating science activities were integrated with language 
arts experiences and these children responded as well as one would expect 
from normal academic achievers in this age group. 

The science activities as well as the language arts experiences with 
which they were integrated differed from the traditional classroom experi- 
ences in two ways, in their content and in the method in which they were 
presented. Although the science concepts involved have been included in 
the elementary-school curriculum for at least a decade, the activities relating 
to them were designed and presented in a way which the children found 
very' challenging. Moreover, the materials used were improvised from readily 
available commercial equipment. (Much of this can be found in every 
classroom.) But to make the experiences meaningful and motivationally ex- 
citing to the children a great deal of time and effort was spent in assem- 
bling, adapting, and detailing the exercises which were desired. A teacher 
who sincerely expects to duplicate these results which we have achieved 
(although it is planned to duplicate both the instructions and the materials 
which were used commerciaUy through a local publishing house) with any 
group of children, advantaged or disadvantaged, will devote a great deal of 
time and sincerely tax her imagination in preparing and adapting the mate- 
rials for her specific pupils to develop the science concepts involved and 
especially the exercises for the reading and writing skills she wishes to 
achieve with her pupils. 

But, Isn’t tins what teaching is aU abn*a« l am femty convinced that 
teachers who really want learning experiences in their classroom are con- 
tinually using their creative talents and imagination to produce an environ- 
ment in which the children are challenged to try problems which have real 
meaning for them. Certainly the teachers with whom I have worked at 
Ycsliiva University in the past three years, both in in-seivice and pre-service 
programs, have demonstrated this many times. Also most of the elementary 
school teachers with whom I have discussed these ideas during the past 
decade have described their experiences in the classroom and corroborated 
this observation. Hard work which is generally very time-consuming com- 
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prises the ingredient of teacher preparation for successful learning experi- 
ences when behavioral goals are the objectives of teaching. But the pay-off, 
as the child develops a p3ttcm for learning how to solve a problem and an 
attitude that school is a place for learning, provides an emotional satisfac- 
tion that no other occupation can equal. 

I shall now describe the science experiences and language arts activities 
with which they were integrated in some detail and provide the rationale, 
the method, and the content of these activities. When a child recognizes 
that he is being confronted by a challenging situation, and this is especially 
true of the disadvantaged child, the challenge from the point of view of 
motivation adds excitement to the learning by shifting the emphasis from 
the storage of informab'on and conclusions, which the traditional approach 
has attempted to elicit unsuccessfully, to processing and interpreting the 
d3ta which is being presented. When this challenge is coupled with the 
opportunity for a self-directed and self-correcting learning experience it 
heightens self-esteem by providing the child with a sense of intellectual 
power. He is challenged to feel more competent, to acquire new meanings 
through his own operations. He becomes less dependent and more autono- 
mous in his learnings. This combination individualizes the process of con- 
ceptual growth. The child in such a self-learning situation is enabled to 
program his own learning through the control of the data intake and 
processing. It enables him to approach the solution he is seeking in a manner 
most compatible with his own cognitive needs and styles. 

A Science Skill Center was designed and operated as part of the NDEA 
196S Summer Institute for Teachers in Grades 6-9, in which 40 teachers 
participated. These teachers were provided with the opportunity to partici- 
pate in demonstration centers working with some 90 children, whose reading 
scores ranged from 3.0 to 8.5, ranging in age from 11 to 14 and attending 
lower Manhattan schools. Thirty of these children worked in the Science 
Skills Center and included ten from the top third, ten from the middle 
third, and ten from the lower third on the basis of their pretest reading 
scores on the California Achievement Scale. It was anticipated that there . 
would be peer-to peer teaching and from such a grouping it was found that 
the children who read would assist the poor readers with the instructions in 
carding out the tasks. The children also attended the Reading Skill Centers 
where they were engaged in a self-directed word study and work study skills, 
reading comprehension, and literature writing skills. These Skill Centers are 
learning laboratories where the children work individually or in small groups, 
interacting with self-directing materials which arc matched to diagnosed 
needs. The centers were directed by teachers who diagnosed the needs of 
the pupils, matched materials to individual needs, and provided information 
to the pupils when they required it The pupils checked the/r own progress, 
since the materials winch were programmed to meet the individual needs 
arc also self-correcting. The tesults of such learning laboratories arc high 
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intensity learning, high motivation, measurable gains in reading achievement 
and most important a desire to read. 

The science shills center provided for the thirty children an opportunity 
to engage in self-directing and self-correcting learning experiences which in- 
tegrate reading with a highly motivating science experiment. In addition the 
science experiment also provided the pupil with a concrete meaning for the 
words which were involved in the experiment. Moreover, feedback for self- 
correcting was provided by means of a perceptual check on whether a solu- 
tion for the science problem posed was obtained. 


Integration of Language Arts and Science 

In structuring a language arts experience based upon a science activity 
the following outline was used for each individual science activity: 

I. Introductory Paragraph 

A motivating statement which introduces the pupil to the activity, 
exciting his curiosity to explore the physical phenomenon and its rela- 
tion to the world about him; this introduction also indicates some of 
the understanding which is needed to cany out the investigation. 

II. Voc<jf>ufd7 Development 

A self-directing, self-correcting kit which includes: 

Words and Pictures — Flashcards in Envelopes 
Words Using Directions in Carrying Out the Experiment— Flashcards 
in Envelopes 

Meanings of the Words in Context of the Experiment 
Multi-meanings of Words Beyond the Experiment to Be Used Later 
for Verbalization and Creative Writing Experiences 

III. Reading the Directions for Carrying Out the Experiment 
Identifying the Parts to Be Used in the Experiment 
Writing a Parts List 

Reading Directions for Assembly of the Equipment for Canying Out 
the Experiment 

It is suggested that these three tasks be mastered first by the pupil 
and that he is satisfied through his own evaluation of the completion 
of these tasks prior to continuing the science activity; but he may pro- 
ceed at his own rate and continue at times prior to such mastery. It 
was observed that for some children, in the beginning of the activities, 
it was essential for them to succeed in learning the science principle 
first but greater interest and greater master)- was shown even by those 
children who at first preferred to cany out the physical experiment. 

IV. Performing the Experiment 

Following the Directions Presided 

Recording the Necessary Observations in Order to Complete the Task 
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V. Writing a Descriptive Paragraph Based upon the Experiment Performed 
Pupil is directed to write a simple description of what he did, empha- 
sizing the purpose and function of each part of the equipment he used 
and what he observed. He is also asked to make any necessary draw- 
ings which may elucidate what he did. 

VI. Comprehension Check 

The pupil responds to s short paragraph which describes what he 
should have observed and some of the possible inferences he might 
make. He answers questions based upon the above written paragraph 
and checks his answer against a prepared list. Here his comprehen- 
sion of the reading experience is used, while at the same time he is 
asked to review the science concept which lie has mastered. 

VII. Pupil’s Written Description of the Total Experience 

A descriptive paragraph which explores his conception of what he did 
as a result of the experiment performed and the reading and writing 
experiences described above. Essentially he now responds in terms of 
his understanding of the science concepts learned and the reading 
experiences in which he has been engaged. He can be guided into such 
a writing experience by means of a series of open-ended questions or 
motivated to write a creative paragraph. 

VIII. Feedback 

Pupil is asked to identify the various parts of the experiment, the func- 
tions that they serve in solving the problems, the reason for the pro- 
cedure that was used in solving the problem. He is also asked to write 
sentences which require the use of words within the context of the ex- 
periment in multi-meaning context. Self-checking is provided throughout 
this exercise. 

The experiments which were used included a number of experiments 
in electricity, the assembly of a flashlight, an electromagnet, a bcli, and a 
motor. Since each pupil responded to an instructional program working in 
his own individual booklet and using his own answer sheets, samples of the 
pupil's work are included in the appendix. (Sample Books are available for 
inspection upon request.) 

Other tasks involved experiments in light transmission, reflection, re- 
fraction, and dispersion. In one experiment the children built a kaleidoscope. 

In another they' produced a spectrum by me of a plastic replica of a diffrac- 
tion grating. Some experiments were concerned with indirect measurements 
of large distances, learning liow habits are formed, and the processes in- 
volved in solving problems. 

An example of one of these experiments is outlined below and shows 
the steps used in developing the language arts experience. 
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Teaching Science 


Changing Shapes 

I. Introduction 

The imagination of the young child remains with us as wc grow 
up, and how wonderful it is that it does. Daydreaming on a beautiful 
day can take many forms, and on a lazy sunny summer afternoon, no 
matter where we may be, as long as wc arc out of doors, we can look 
up at the clouds and imagine that the passing clouds take on any 
fanciful form we may want. Passing clouds can become for us flying 
fish or elephants, skyscrapers or rockets, indeed any beautiful form that 
we wish to see. The same imagination will enable us to see many 
beautiful, fanciful, and changing forms when we look through the 
kaleidoscope which we will make in this experiment. Just as we know 
that we are really looking at clouds, although the forms we imagine 
may be continually changing, so the patterns and designs which we see 
continually changing when we look through the kaleidoscope, which 
we will build, must be the workings of our own imagination. These 
patterns are really our own and we cannot share them with any one 
else. There is something beautiful about having something which be- 
longs to each and everyone of us alone and which no one else can have. 

II. Vocabulary Development 

Select the vocabulary cards with the same words that have been 
underlined in the above paragraph. Write them on the card provided. 
Do you know what they mean? Look at the flashcards which have a 
picture next to the word. Does this help you understand the meaning 
of these words? 

Underline the words listed below when you find them in the 
directions given below: 


metal 

shaped 

together 

minor 

hinged 

long 

gummed 

inside 

edges 

tape 

board 

nanow 


Find the flashcards with these words. Do you know the meaning 
of all of these words? Do you know what to do to find the meaning of 
all these words? If you do, go ahead and check them out. Look at the 
answer card which has been given you to check your understanding of 
those words whose meaning escaped you. 

III. Directions for Making a Kaleidoscope 

Look at the material which has been given you and place a check 
next to each part 

two metal mirrors one V-shaped piece of cardboard 

gummed tape a pencil _ a piece of colored paper - ■ ■- 
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IV. Put the two minors fsce-to-face to make a narrow V-sliapc. Hinge to- 
gether the long edges with the gummed tape. Put the hinged minors 
inside of the V-shaped cardboard. Hold the cardboard with one hand, 
near the comer of the V, and be prepared to look through the other end. 

V. Did you enjoy looking through your kaleidoscope? Yes No 

What did you like best? 

What did you imagine you would sec when you looked at your partner 
through the kaleidoscope? 

Look through the store-bought kaleidoscope and try to see where 
the object that you are looking at is. Can you identify the object? 
Describe the image as you sec it. Say something about its color and 
its symmetry, the number of images you see, and how you feel when 
you see more than one image. 

VI. What causes the images that you sec inside of the kaleidoscope? Be- 
fore you answer this question turn the kaleidoscope around so that 
you may look into the opposite side. Do you see the two mirrors? 
Yes No . How large is the angle between them? 10 de- 
grees 20 degrees 30 degrees Set your kaleidoscope 

at the same angle and measure it with the protractor provided. Now 
look at the same object that you looked at with the store kaleidoscope. 

is there any difference in the image you sec? If there is, change 

the angle until the image is the S3tne. Keep trying until you are 
satisfied. Now explain the difference that still exists. 

VII. Since there is no real object inside the store kaleidoscope but there is 
one in the kaleidoscope you made, can you explain why you still sec 
the image in the store one? Try to imagine a world where nothing is 
real but everything is only an im3gc of the real thing. How would you 
feci about such a world? 



® Unit Boxes Aid Teaching Science lo Slow Learners 

WILL ROSS 


Unit boxes that I used early in my teaching career for a quite different 
purpose are proving very useful in some present work with a group of slow 
learners. 

In my first years of teaching, I found myself in a position commonly 
referred to as the "roving science teacher." I was a gypsy assigned to teach 
in several classrooms a day, and since the rooms were seldom equipped with 
any science teaching material or apparatus, all my accouterments had to go 
along with me. 

In the first year, I really had nothing. By my second and third year, I 
had acquired the use of a moving science table which was some help. Addi- 
tional help came from audio-visual crews (students to move equipment) and 
science lab assistants. In that third year I even managed to teach in a 
classroom equipped for science. 

After three years of teaching in this fashion, I found that I had 
collected a vast amount of material on several topics. Most of it was used 
at some time in the year in either my ninth- or tenth-grade biology classes. 
I had also begun to stow the material in cardboard boxes (the tjpc our 
roimeo and ditto fluid come in) labeled heat, light, ecology', embryology, 
zoology-, botany, physiology, sound, etc. The boxes were a poor substitute for 
a filing system, but they were the best I had. 

Out of desperation and disgust with unwieldy cardboard boxes, and to 
devise a satisfactory means of transporting the material from room to room, 
I finally constructed wooden cases designed not only to hold the materiat 
for a particular unit but also to keep it ready for instant display in any 
classroom. 

For the design, I borrowed some ideas I had observed students use to 
display projects at science fairs. The case itself was, in effect, a wooden box 
hinged in the middle and fitted with shelves. The outside framework and 
inside shelves were 14 -inch pine, and the sides were Vi-inch plywood. Even- 
tually I reduced the weight and cost by using Vi-inch pressed hardboard for 
the sides and Vi-inch pine for the shelves. I also found that nails and glue 
are as satisfactory as the original screws. The accompanying drawing gives 
an idea of the general design of the boxes. 

At the conclusion of the period the box could be closed and toted to 

Reprinted with permission from The Science Teacher, Volume 33 (December 1966), 
pp. 48-50. 
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set up a modified version of the old reading carrel, using display cases 
similar to the teaching boxes described above. 

For this group of students, I tried to isolate, for a given topic, the 
important, easily understood concepts, experiments, and audio-visual ma- 
terials available and put them in a box that could be opened to form the 
sides of a study space, that would hold the interest of the student and 
minimize outside distractions, and that could be worked at for short periods 
and be easily put away for the next day. Everything for the unit was in the 
box, even including pencils and paper. 

The boxes were organized to read from left to right, just as a book is 
read, but there the resembbnee ended. Each created a complete environment 
—with plenty of doing interspersed with materials to be read or studied. 
Each box had a question sheet and directions on a clipboard, hung on the 
inside cover. Each was also equipped with 3 x 5-inch vocabulary cards, with 
words and meanings on the back of each card. The vocabulary was appro- 
priate to the area of study and in simple enough terms for the students to 
understand. 

Picture clues were attached on the inside of the box, and caption 
headings, drawings, etc., pertaining to the area of study were glued in place. 
So far as possible, all of the material for the experiments was placed inside 
the boxes. To facilitate the individual use of the boxes, individual headsets, 
phone-jacks, and a reading lamp were placed in all of the boxes. Some 
boxes contained tape recordings and records to cover a basic approach to the 
subject matter. 

As the ideas began to flow in from colleagues and other interested on- 
lookers as to bow a unit should be constructed. I felt somewhat bke a Broad- 
way play director: consider artistic design, they said; use programed material 
as necessary, plan correct color combinations; keep reading comprehensible; 
construct the boxes light enough; make the units interchangeable; even in- 
clude background music where appropriate. The problems were not those of 
lack of material. Instead I found I had entirely too much material, and 
deciding what to use and what to throw away was quite a problem. 

Surprisingly enough the most interesting and exciting material for the 
boxes came from the students themselves. After constructing a few samples 
and using them in class, I soon had some of the students building boxes in 
shop class. The students also made some very simple 8 mm movie films in 
class on selected topics which we are going to have put into cartridge form 
and use in film loops in several of the boxes in the future. The students also 
made up tape recordings that are included in the boxes, as well as shared 
the writing and drawing of the material. The best boxes we have at present 
are the ones the students have built, right down to the 35 mm slides that 
they have taken for the units. 

At present our students work on unit boxes only about fifteen minutes 
a day, two days a week. They go at their own speed, and when one unit is 
completed, they go on to others. Only five units are required as a minimum 
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each year, but I have yet to have a student complete fewer than eight units 
in a given year. Tn fact, at times I have to limit the amount of time that 
they spend on the boxes. This fact alone speaks for itself. 

Of course, this technique is not the only answer for either slow or fast 
students, but does have merit when used with many other techniques. I 
believe that such an approach would also work with the more gifted students, 
talcing into account the fact that the units must be constructed to be more 
challenging. I have recently used a unit box on genetics, which I set up in 
the comer of a room for a class in Regents Biology. The students seemed 
to learn from it and commented that it was a novel and different approach 
to the subject matter. If a school system has a science library or convenient 
place for science materials, a few unit boxes so placed might add to the 
interest in a subject for outside or extra-credit work. 


Materials List 
For one box: 

Y*- or kS-inch x 3 inches pine— 16 board feet 
14-inch plywood or Vi-inch hardboard — 8 square feet 
Nails, glue, hinges, hasp, rope, scrap wood for shelves 
Varnish, paint 

Internal equipment: 

Photographs and drawings Audio tapes 

Clipboard Fhonc-j3ck and headset 

Paper, pencils 8 mm cartridges 

Filmstrip Tape recorder 

Filmstrip viewer Typewriter 

Inexpensive boxes can be built and equipped for under $10, using a 
central film viewer, tape, film, and filmstrip file. If more funds are available, 
an elaborate unit can be constructed with portable typewriter, cartridge tape, 
film machine, rear projection screen, and supplementary science experiments. 

Topics for units used mth ninth- and tenth-grade science: 

Astronomy 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Circulation 
Color 

Conservation 
Earth Science 
Ecology 
Embryology 
Genetics 


Human Body 
Invertebrates 

Light 

Nutrition 

Ornithology 

Photography 

Reproduction 
Vertebrates 
Reading, S.Q-R- 
Getting the First Job 



*£■ 'What Science Teachers Can Learn 

from Our Urban Job Corps Experience 
nuen b. wood 


The Urban Job Corps Centers have provided an opportunity for many 
a classroom teacher’s dream to come true — a chance to design and develop a 
curriculum and to try out methods, free of the constrictions of accrediting 
and college entrance “standards," academically oriented parents, and a par- 
simonious budget It is possible now to examine urban job corps programs 
and determine what the first year’s experience has wrought in the area of 
science. In most centers, teachers have participated in program design and 
development and have had the freedoms suggested by this “dream.” With 
what result? 

Perhaps the most startling response to this freedom was a general dis- 
dain for the inclusion of any science in the basic program . 1 Most of the 
centers omitted science in their original cuniculums or included limited 
concepts or units (such as consumer science) in social studies or general 
education areas. This error was quickly rectified as a result of pressure from 
the vocational teachers who wanted their “related work" strengthened and 
from the trainees themselves who revealed strong science interests in spite of 
their frequently expressed dislike for the conventional science courses. 

Science specialists were employed, and a science program has been 
developed that is now enthusiastically accepted by most trainees, the same 
students who rejected further schooling less than a year earlier. In some 
centers, the basic science is integrated into a general education program; in 
others, it is integrated into vocational education; and in still others, it is 
taught as a separate area. At this moment it seems to be successful in all 
three types of organization. Elective, or enrichment, science is offered sepa- 
rately in all centers. 

Science Cnrricnlum 

The science curriculum, in general, comprises three broad approaches. 
First, there is a definite need for vocationally oriented science, and each 

Reprinted with permission from The Science Teacher, Volume 33 {April 1966), pp. 42- 

* Most centers base a bade program required of all trainees and consisting of those 
learnings essential to vocational, social, civic, and persona] competence, and an elective 
program for general en richm ent. 
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trainee is enrolled in a basic vocational science program. Tin's is sometimes 
taught by the vocational teacher, sometimes by a science teacher, and some- 
times by both as a team. The last arrangement seems to have the greatest 
advantages. The basic program includes what vocational teachers have long 
referred to as “related classes." The science of movement and operation, 
simple reasons for mechanical arrangements, minimum knowledge needed to 
disassemble and assemble machines — these types of experiences are the back- 
bone of basic vocational science. In most centers, these units are matched 
by “theory" units in elective courses. For example, a basic unit might in- 
volve the construction of various types of carburetors and tracing the gaso- 
line, air, and resulting gases through the machine. The corresponding 
elective unit would deal with the chemistry of combustion. It should be 
noted that the vocational science comes are tailored to each vocation, some 
centers having as many as 20 different vocational science course (electronics 
vocations obviously require different science support than auto mechanics). 
Science teachers must pace their courses with trainee progress in vocational 
shops. 

Second, there is need for consumer science in varying degrees. Most 
centers require a course involving minimum understandings for the con- 
sumer (e.g., personal health, science around the home, science in the com- 
munity, and perhaps science in politics). The elective program includes 
advanced general courses and specific offerings dealing with consumer 
problems. 

Third, most centers offer several elective science courses of general 
interest or need (e.g, space science, astronomy, mineralogy, and anatomy), 
and sometimes the three conventional science courses needed by those at- 
tempting to complete their high school diploma requirement!. 
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learning. Trainees make much of their own equipment One center is 
building a telescope in the astronomy class. Several centers have units on 
constructing and assembling electric guitars, stereo sets, television sets, and 
other electronic devices. Several centers have developed their own radio 
stations, closed circuit or otherwise. At least one center plans to build a green* 
house; several have aquariums and herbariums; one center is developing a 
small farm with growing plants and typical farm animals. Trainees arc 
encouraged to design and invent; creative design is stressed in art classes. 

Emphasis is on the dramatic. Many of the units have truly challenging 
approaches. One unit begins with the question, "Can m3n create life?" One 
is entitled “From astronomy to astronauts." The do-it-yourself electronic 
kits provide a lead to the science of sound. One center has a continuous 
activity centering around science current events. One art teacher brings in 
a science teacher to deal with the science of color. 

Excursions are used frequently by most centers to capitalize on ex- 
tensive resources in the communities, to create and satisfy interests, and to 
develop job corps/community interaction. Natural phenomena, museums, 
industries, and educational and scientific laboratories are among the many 
resources utilized. 

All centers, of course, use audiovisual materials and similar instructional 
aids in the science programs. 

Public school science teachers should examine carefully the develop 
ments in the urban job corps centers and should re-examine the content and 
methodology of their own programs with a view to developing a science 
program for all youth, not only those destined for college. 



PART SIX 

Teaching Mathematics 


The authors in this section agree on several points related to the effective 
teaching of mathematics to disadvantaged children. Disadvantaged children, 
they tell us, need concrete types of mathematical experiences as a basis for 
understanding number theories and operations. (Advantaged children would 
need these same experiences. However, they are usually provided in an 
incidental way in most middle-class homes.) 

Learning activities that provide opportunities for children to discover 
principles and relationships are superior to rote-type activities. Tims, modem 
mathematics is an appropriate approach for both advantaged and 
disadvantaged students. The first two articles, which are different reports of 
the same early education research project carried out in two cities, provide 
some positive guidance on this point. Many of the learning activities 
suggested in the other five articles are also based on the rationale of modern 
mathematics programs. This approach may surprise many readers who have 
probably been taught that the mathematically disabled student learns best 
from exercises that require memorization. As Fremont and Ebrcnbcrg point 
out in their provocative report, the assumption that the student who seems 
incapable of memorizing basic arithmetic facts and processes is also 
incapable of understanding numbers or reasoning mathematically is probably 
false. 

Tire authors of the last five articles, all of which deal with teaching 
“remedial” arithmetic to older children, remind us that, as in the teaching of 
remedial reading, new methods and materials must be found to help 
youngsters modify their perception of remedial classes as tire “same old 
baby-stuff." As one reads these reports, he is impressed by the fact that the 
teachers who wrote them spent much of their own time developing their 
materials, inventing mathematical games, and creating instructional devices 
in order to implement the type of program they believed to he appropriate 
for disadvantaged students. The reader may be frustrated because there is 
not sufficient detailed information in some of the articles (notably Proctor’s) 
to enable him to incorporate tire suggested activities immediately into his 
own program. But, if the reader is as energetic and optimistic as the writers 
of the articles, be will develop materials and activities appropriate to his 
teaching situation. 
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*•> Teaching tlie Culturally Disadvantaged Cliil d 

BILLY J. PASCHAL 


The Miami Project 

The Miami Project* is an experimental research study in the teaching 
of mathematics to culturally disadvantaged children which is currently being 
conducted in a segregated neighborhood elementary school located in a 
Negro slum area.! The aim of this research is to develop teaching materials 
and techniques that provide disadvantaged children with experiences neces- 
sary for the formation of the fundamental concepts of mathematics and that 
develop the intellectual abilities of the children to the fullest. 

Thirty culturally disadvantaged children in one first-grade class were 
taught mathematics thirty minutes per day by a mathematics expert. Dr. 
Mary Folsom of the University of Miami. The class used special materials 
and the SMSG students’ text. 1 The author, an educational psychologist, 
observed the children throughout the year and evaluated their performance. 

The thinking upon which this study is based concerns the differential 
in school-relevant experiences between middle-class and lower-class children 
prior to school entrance. Disadvantaged children seem to lack many of the 
experiences which facilitate school learning. Some of the factors which con- 
tribute to decreased adaptation to the classroom and increased difficulties in 
learning are absence of books in the home, lack of set family routines, lack 
of enough possessions to leam sharing, poor estimate of self, insufficient lan- 
guage and reading skills, inadequate motivation, poor health, antagonism 
toward the school, and frequent moving. 

The major areas of investigation are the home situation, experiences 
prior to school entrance, and the ability of the children to leam mathematics. 
Three assessments were given during the course of the year. Tire initial 

Repiinred with permission from The Arithmetic T tocher. Volume 13 (May 1966), pp. 

• The School Mathematics Study Group established observation classes at the kinder- 
garten and first-grade level! in Boston. Chicago, Detroit; Miami, Oakland, and Washing- 
ton, DC, for the 1964-65 school year. These classes are located in economically and 
culturally disadvantaged areas — slum areas and segregated locales. A follow-up study will 
be conducted during 1965-66. 

I Dade County, Florida, schools are integrated, however, this school is still segregated 
by virtue of geographic isolation. 

1 School Mathematics Study Group, Mathematics for the Elementary School, Book I 
(Part I) and Book 2 (Part 2), Students' Text (Revised Edition), National Sa'encc 
Foundation (Stanford: Lelaod Stanford Junior University, 1964). 
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mental influences. Since most IQ tests include vocabulary questions, subject- 
ing children to an intensive vocabulary drill may raise their IQ. Their IQ 
may also be raised in a special environment where an extensive vocabulary 
is in constant use. The same is true of mathematics where children are sub- 
jected to a special environment. The disadvantaged children in the Miami 
Project are taught mathematics thirty minutes every school day. They are in 
an environment where a mathematics vocabulary is in constant use. 

In teaching vocabulary the teacher always uses the correct term, but 
never places emphasis on children using the correct term at this level. A child 
may have a basic understanding of the concept, i.c., as many as, but he may 
not be able to say "as many as.” His understanding can be tested as follows: 
“Here ate two sheets of paper. I am going to place some blocks on this 
sheet. You place as many blocks on this paper (pointing to the empty sheet) 
as I have placed on this sheet (pointing to the sheet with the blocks on it).” 
Tire child may not receive the praise he deserves when the teacher insists 
upon the use of correct terminology. He is a physical learner and not a 
symbolic learner. Those involved in the experiment believe vocabulary wall 
come with practice, repetition, and time. Repetition per sc, doing exactly 
the same thing over and over again, does not teach. Therefore, the action 
must be varied so that the learner will progress to advanced stages of per- 
formance. 

Games Format 

Elementary school teachas who have worked with disadvantaged chil- 
dren know that one of the best ways to involve them in a learning activity 
is to make it into a g3me. This is also true for all children to some extent, 
but it is especially true of the disadvantaged. 

Teachers have told about disadvantaged children eating cookies which 
suggest geometric shapes, i.e, rectangles and triangles. This helped the class 
understand comers, sides, etc., at the kindergarten and first-grade levels. 
Originally, these teachers had found it extremely difficult to interest the 
disadvantaged children in these concepts, but the excitement of a game 
attracted considerable attention and provided a good beginning for discussion 
on a more abstract level. As the children gained experiences with geometric 
shapes, they were. in. a. position, to TC&di iaeobwiA. VfcwvA. 

One of the aspects of mental growth and development involves an 
increase in the ability to concentrate for progressively longer periods of 
time. Young children have short attention spans and their ability to keep 
at a given task without suffering from fatigue is correspondingly limited. 
Attention span is a function of the level of motivation. It is misleading to 
say, as some have, that the attention span of children increases with age. 
Attention span increases with motivation and maturation. 

Disadvantaged children do not get involved in problems easily, but 
once they do become concerned with mathematical concepts they are often 
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able to wo* steadily for long periods of time. This seems to be characteristic 
of the physical learner. They are usually slow learners as compared to “sym- 
bolic” learners, especially in the initial stages of the learning activity. They 
need to “do and see,” and this tabes time. It is important for them to be 
successful initially and to be rewarded for their effort. They need confidence 
in themselves to experiment furtlier. They need an atmosphere which is 
conducive to learning and one which affords a seme of security. The typical 
six-year-old child thinks he deserves a reward for any behavior. He feels he 
deserves praise in everything he does. He can never get enough of it. Teachers 
need not fear that too much praise will spoil him. He will down; he will tell 
tall tales; he will distract others; be will not sit quietly; and he will be eager 
to have his turn. 

The natural thrust of motivation can be clearly seen in kindergarten 
and first-grade students. There is an almost limitless desire to know, to find 
out about things. Those who have worked with disadvantaged first-graders 
are familiar with their requests; “Let me feel," "Let me try,” "Let me see,” 
“Let me taste,” and so on. Here the whole world of things and people is 
their subject matter, and they research it in their own way. They are aware 
of their limited experience and are eager to use all of their natural resources 
to see what the unknown is like. 

It is quite likely that disadvantaged children achieve a different kind 
of understanding of a problem than do other children. Slow learners may 
become poor learners due to the treatment they receive in the classroom. 
Tcachets tend to reward speed; therefore, physical learners or slow learners 
arc discouraged and do not develop. 

What is the origin of the games orientation of the disadvantaged? 
Prank Ricssman* says, "Apparently, it is related to their dovvn-to-cartb, 
spontaneous approach to things. Their extra-verbal communication (motoric, 
visual) is usually called forth in games, most of which are not word-bound. 
Also, most games (not all, by any means) arc person-centered and generally 
arc concerned with direct action and visible results. Carnes are usually 
sharply defined and structured, with clear-cut goals. The rules arc definite 
and can be readily absorbed. The deprived child enjoys the challenge of the 
game and feels he can 'do' it; this is in sharp contrast to many verbal tasks.” 

The purpose of the games format of teaching is to formulate problems 
so children can solve them and will solve them. This implies that children 
are motivated and have the appropriate readiness to solve the problems 
because they have sufficient background in the content. There ij an implicit 
suggestion' that teaching can be effective when it matches and extends 
children's residues of past experience with respect to content. The influence 
may be interpersonal, as between teacher and children. It may also be pri- 
marily between children and the content. Children arc motivated to please 
the teacher. They have a psychological need to achieve, and if they perceive 

a Frank Rksmurv. T h* CtJfj'sBy DtpmcJ Child {New York: f fryer tni 
1962), p. 71. 
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that their teacher values their achievement, the teacher has an influence base 
and the range of influence is greatly extended. 

Everyone likes to be able to accomplish what he sets out to do and to 
feel that his accomplishments are worthwhile. The need for achievement is 
closely related to success, failure, and aspiration. Our schools often make it 
difficult for disadvantaged children to satisfy their need for achievement. Our 
schools need to and can be more vital and dynamic to the disadvantaged. It 
is time for teachers to pay closer attention to the diversification of instruc- 
tion and assignment so that children are challenged to the level of their 
ability and experience. 

The games format also helps maintain the unified attention of the 
class, and gives children practice in listening as well as in speaking. Fre- 
quently, disadvantaged children have not learned how to ask and answer 
questions, how to study, or how to relate to the teacher. The games format 
provides the skilled teacher opportunities to help these children develop 
school "know-how.” 

Physical Situations 

One of the hypotheses of this study concerns the ability to abstract, to 
use symbolic cues for prediction purposes. If children have been deprived of 
contact with the kind of environment necessary to develop these inner cues, 
then their ability to handle problem-solving tasks will be limited. Disad- 
vantaged children need to depend more upon concrete events and properties 
of a situation than upon the development of 'the ability to abstract com- 
mon elements and make predictions. 

One of the aspects of mental growth and development involves an 
increase in the ability to deal with the abstract and with symbols in manipu- 
lating one’s environment. Probably no other aspect reveals more clearly 
children's mental development than their ability to use language. 

The size of children’s vocabularies is the best single indicator of their 
mental ability. M. E. Smith* points out that language development is most 
Tapid in early years with the average spoken vocabulary of children reaching 
from 150 words at age two to some 2500 words as they enter school. They 
can recognize nearly four times as many. 

What is the vocabulary pattern of the disadivntaged? Kenneth Ee)h 
and Robert J. Havighurst 5 point out that disadvantaged children use a large 
number of words with precision, but these words are not the ones used in 
school. Basil Bernstein* believes that disadvantaged groups are deficient in 

* M- E. Smith, An Invertigafion c/ the Development of the Sentence and the Extent 

ta«3 noT chi!dren (iowa aty: Univenit * ° f iowa stud ‘ e * ° n chnd Wei ‘ 

8 Kenneth Eells et ah, Jnfenigenee and Cultural Differences (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1951), p. 43. 

yv? stcin ’ Public Language,” British Journal of Sociology, XI {December, 
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‘ formal language” as opposed to a “public language." Public language, the 
language of the disadvantaged, does not determine success in the middle- 
class school. Charles E. Silberman 7 points out that, educationally, the root of 
the problem is that disadvantaged youngsters do not leam to read properly 
in the first two grades. He also points out that difficulty in handling abstract 
concepts is a part of the problem. One of the findings reported by the 
Institute for Developmental Studies, under the direction of Martin Deutsch, 
is that disadvantaged children seem to understand more language than they 
speak. 8 

Disadvantaged children are capable of developing abstract, symbolic 
thinking. They appear to develop this type of thinking in a more indirect 
fashion. Goals must be immediate, tangible, and topical; learning activities 
must be concrete. These children require many examples before they under- 
stand. This process is slower than that used with the "symbolic" learner. 

Riessman 8 points out that, “Abstract thinking is ultimately rooted in 
concrete sensory phenomena.” He also says that throughout the course of 
our educational experience roost of us come to appreciate abstractions for 
their own sake. We can appreciate abstractions without seeing concrete 
applications, hut this is not true of disadvantaged children. 

Teachers of disadvantaged children must approach abstractions from 
the physical world, the immediate, and the tangible. For example, children 
should recognize that certain very simple geometric figures are suggested by 
many objects which they see and use every day. 10 These geometric figures 
are rectangles, circles, and triangles. Squares are rectangles of a special kind. 
Teachers show children circular, rectangular, or triangular pieces of con- 
struction paper, flannel, metal, etc, and they point out that it is the edge 
or border that determines the shape.. It is the figure suggested by the border 
only that is called a circle, rectangle, or triangle. Teachers use models of 
tittles, rectangles, and triangles made of wire (starched string, pipe-cleaners, 
etc.) to emphasize this paint. 

Children should be able to distinguish and describe points or locations 
according to whether they are inside, outside or on the representation of a 
given circle, rectangle, or triangle. They should see that a circle is round and 
smoothly curved, while a triangle has three straight sides and three comers, 
and a rectangle has four sides and four comen that look alike (actually, they 
arengikfSHgifer/. 

Size is another distinction teachers try to convey to children. One circle 
is larger than or smaller than another circle; one side of a triangle or rectangle 

7 Charles E. Silberman, Crisis in Black and White (New York: Random House, 

hfartin Dentsch. mimeographed report from the Institute for Developmental Studies, 
Department of Psychiatry, New York Medical College. 

p Jtiessman, op. cit., p. 68. > 

r° School Mathematics Study Cronp, Mathematics far the Elementary School, Book 
K, National Science Foundation (Stanford: Leland Stanford Junior University, 1963), 
pp. 12-14. 
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is longer than or shorter than a side of another triangle or rectangle; one 
object is the same in size or length to another object, etc. 

The teacher displays models of circles, triangles, rectangles, and squares, 
and asks if anyone knows the name of a particular shape. The teacher will 
supply the name if necessary and let the children run their fingers around 
the models. The teacher asks the children if they can find objects in the 
room that are shaped like a circle. Then, the teacher asks if they can find 
objects outside the classroom that are shaped like triangles, etc. 

The teacher has a box of geometric shapes which have been prepared 
prior to the class. The children are instructed to turn their backs to the 
class in front of the room with their hands behind them. An object is placed 
in their hands by the teacher and each child tells what shape he has. The 
children take turns, and the game lasts until all shapes are used. 

The teacher places different sized geometric shapes (also three-dimen- 
sional shaped figures) around the room prior to the children’s entrance. 
When the children are in their seats, the teacher holds up an object shaped 
like a triangle and has the children identify it. The children are given a 
certain amount of time to see how many objects shaped like a triangle can 
be found. Then, the teacher holds up another geometric shape, etc. 

“I’m Thinking OF’ is a very popular game with these children since 
they demonstrate a surprising ability for fantasy or pretending. 

The Miami Project utilizes a variety of multisensory teaching materials 
and the SMSG experimental books. George J. Mouly 11 points out that, 
"Generally, the more sense organs stimulated, the more effective the learn- 
ing.” There are a great many physical and visual techniques available to 
teachers, such as flannel hoards, magnetic boards, teaching machines, number 
lines, geometric shapes, disks, blocks, and numeral cards. 

Attitudinal Elements in Determining Effectiveness 

Disadvantaged children suffer from an overall poverty of environment — 
visual, verbal, and tactile. Their environment provides few opportunities to 
manipulate and organize the visual properties. They like to touch objects 
and people — especially their teacher. They need respect rather than love 
from their teacher. Respect is something that they have been deprived of 
in the culture at large. They need someone on whom they can depend and 
someone who will stand by them. 

They need a classroom atmosphere which is conducive to learning, and 
one which provides security. It should be a secure teacher-pupil relationship 
in which children feel free to express both negative and positive feelings 
without guilt oi expectation of criticism. 

Teaching disadvantaged children does not consist of gim micky or a 
bag of tricks. Much more decisive are certain basic attitudes. These attitudes 

M Ccoige I. Mouly, Psychology for Effective Teaching (New York: Holt, Rinehart, 
and Winston, 1961 ), p. 259. 
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are nonverbal in nature and must be conveyed by the teacher through her 
actions to a perceptive learner. “Your actions speak so loud that I cannot 
hear what you are saying.” It is necessary that children perceive, to a 
minimal degree, the genuineness and unconditional acceptance of the 
teacher if she is to change behavior. 

Perhaps the best overall principle is to be consistent Disadvantaged 
children wa nt a teacher on whom they can depend. If they are told one day 
not to do something, the teacher cannot permit them to do it the next. They 
need a consistent frame of reference with boundaries for their classroom 
behavior. The more the teacher is experiencing a warm, positive, acceptant 
attitude toward children, the more learning is likely to occur. 

Teaching can be either a trade, a science, or an art depending on 
whether the teacher operates at the routine level or uses imagination and 
ingenuity based on a thorough grasp of scientific principles and procedures. 



•;> Modern Mathematics and the Disadvantaged 

ALICE JONES AND ELIZABETH SUTTLES 


In September 1965 a pilot program of modem mathematics under the 
direction of the School Mathematics Study Group at Stanford University was 
conducted in the Dumas Elementary School’s kindergarten and first grade 
classes. The Dumas Elementary School, located in Chicago, was one of six 
participating schools. Alt six are located in school districts which have a 
large culturally disadvantaged population. The schools are located in Chicago, 
Washington, D.C„ Boston, Oakland, Miami, and Detroit. 1 

The purpose of the program, as stated in the report of the School 
Mathematics Study Group (S.M.S.G.) was to determine the effectiveness 
of existing S.M5.G. materials when used with disadvantaged children. Tire 
study investigated whether these materials provided for the formation of the 
fundamental concepts of mathematics and arithmetic. The project followed 
the progress of children in the experimental classes throughout the school 
year and compared it to that of children not in an experimental class. 

At the beginning of the project, the kindergarten class consisted of 
forty-eight children and the first grade class of thirty-eight children. The 
program was observed once a week by a mathematical consultant and a 
coordinator, and, at intervals, by a psychologist Lesson plans were formu- 
lated from the S.M.S.G. Teachers’ Commentaries* The classroom teacher 
made weekly logs of the children’s success and failure. There were four group 
meetings in which personnel from all six school areas met with the S.M.S.G. 
staff to exchange ideas, problems, teaching techniques, and experiences en- 
countered working in the project study. 

One of the objectives of the S.M.S.G. program is the development of 


Reprinted from the Illinois Schools Journal. Volume 47 (Summer 1967), pp. 100-106. 
Reprinted with the permission of the Illinois Schools Journal and the authors. 

1 The children in the area of Dumas Elementary School come from varied back- 
grounds and family situations. Some are from lower-middle income families with both 
parents employed. "Die area houses a small percentage of home owners and concerned 
persons. But the majority of the children come from lower income bracket homes whose 
parents receive Aid to Dependent Children or public welfare. These children lire in in- 
adequate housing, broken homes (father may be unknown), and with many siblings. 
Illiteracy and juvenile delinquency also exist. 

The ability ranges varied from very low to high with the majority grouped in the 
low average. 
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mathematical ideas based upon appropriate experiences with sets of physical 
objects. Sets are observed, described, and manipulated. Sets of objects are 
compared with each other and ordered. They are also removed and joined to 
other sets of objects. Oral descriptions accompany all such manipulation. 
Geometric ideas arc developed in relation to sets of points. Familiar geo- 
metric figures— rectangles, squares, triangles, circles — are interpreted as par- 
ticular sets of points. Whole numbers are used to describe specific points on 
a line, leading to the “number line," and to describe points in a plane. 

Readiness for mathematical concepts depends on the security felt by 
the children in a school situation and the length of their attention span. 
When ready, the children arc eager. They quickly add new words to their 
vocabulary. In every possible situation, this new vocabulary is used in a 
meaningful and natural way. 

The terms set and member of a set are among the first concepts to be 
developed. They may be introduced during the “Show and Tell Time” with 
objects brought by the children for sharing. "Mary has a set of books." 
“Steven has a set of soldiers.” “Let us name the members of Michael's set 
(a marble, a soldier, a penny, etc.).” The development of sets and members 
of sets can be continued at storytime. "Let's dramatize the story of the 
Three Bears." “Bring a set of bowls, a set of chairs, etc." Manipulation of 
the wooden story set, "The Three Bean” and “The Three Billy Goats Gruff' 
by the Judy Company proved an excellent device for reinforcing the concepts 
of sets and members of a set. 

Tire children enjoyed discovering the concept of the empty set. With 
a helper, the teacher placed objects in the pockets of three children. After 
telling the children that they were going to play a surprise game, the three 
children were called up to show what was in their pockets. The set in each 
child's pocket was described. A child was then asked to empty the teacher’s 
pocket, which was, in fact, already empty. The term empty set was estab- 
lished 3 nd related to the number zero. The children's imaginations ran wild 
describing the number of empty sets in the classroom— the set of green 
elephants with long, long trunks or the set of lions. 

Tire children also enjoyed working with geometric figures.' They learned 
to recognize circles, rectangles, triangles, and squares by handling and feeling 
lire roundness, the straight lines, and the points. These geometric figures 
were made from many different materials, such as wood, felt, paper, card- 
hoard, metal, and rubber, and were used in games, art work, and free play 
activities. 

One game the children particularly enjoyed was the scavenger hunt 
Several children were given a limited time to find as many examples as 
possible of a given shape such 3 $ a triangle. These shapes had been placed 
on view in the room. The sets found were compared by matching one to one. 
The one with the most objects was the winner. Thus in this game several 
concepts were used: recognition of the shape, comparison by length, and 
matching with a one to one correspondence. 
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Many varied and interesting art designs and pictures were formed 
from geometric figures. These pictures and designs were made with paper 
and paste, on the flannel board, on the magnetic board, and with building 
blocks. From them puzzles were created and other visual perception games 
developed. 

Some of the most difficult concepts for children to develop were those 
encountered in comparing sets. Although they made this comparison daily 
at home and at school, the terms "as many as” and "fewer than” were not 
in their vocabulary. There was a need for many, many planned experiences 
to develop these concepts, among them passing material, lining up at recess 
and dismissal, using toys, turns at the easel, and roll call. The flannel board 
and magnetic board were excellent for small and large group activities. 

Many other activities were used to develop comparison of sets. The 
children enjoyed manipulation of toys in pairs, comparing each with another, 
and comparing the pairs orally. Comparing imagined sets also proved fun. 
Games and dances requiring sets with the same number of members in each 
set acted as a means of evaluation of the children’s ability to compare. The 
understanding of sets is necessary if children are to develop a meaningful 
concept of numbers. 

In the first grade there W3S a refinement and extension of materials that 
were presented at the kindergarten level program of the School Mathematics 
Study Group. With the presentation of each concept, the children conversed 
in an informal grouping at the front of the room. Next they manipulated 
concrete devices at their desks. The teachers then worked in the student’s 
text. Where there were difficulties, worksheets were provided. 

One of the projects was arranging sets in order. The teacher made use 
of a flannel board and flannel board objects. {A magnetic board can be 
substituted.) Five sets of flannel board materials (sets with one to five 
members) were placed on the board in random order. The dialogue between 
the teacher and the students was in the form of questions by the teacher. 
The children were questioned: “Which set has the fewest members; does 
this set have more members than that one; does this set have fewer members 
than that?” (Pieces of jam were used in pairing the sets.) Practice in order- 
ing sets could also be accomplished by using a peg board. 

Care was taken to relate written numerals to sets. In working with the 
concept of three, the teacher made three straight lines on the chalkboard. 
Various children selected objects in the room to match with the blackboard 
marks, and the numeral three was identified with the sets of objects. Tin's 
procedure was used for numerals 0 through 9. (The empty set was repre- 
sented by marks on the chalkboard; this concept seemed easy for the children 
to recognize because of their previous experiences.) One of the variations 
used to cmplmize this idea was to have the children use counters at their 
seats to correspond with the marks on the blackboard. Further extension of 
these procedures could be implemented by the use of seatwork, or, as in this 
case, by use of the workbook pages in the Students’ Text. It was also helpful 
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to keep a display of the numerals 0 through 9 with objects under each to 
show how many items are necessary to make up the correct set. The written 
words for the numerals 0 through 9 were introduced at this time so as to 
teach the pupils to recognize the words. (This depends on the ability of the 
students.) Peg board displays could be used to relate sets and numerals. 

The number line was also introduced. In order to introduce it, the 
teacher made a set of numeral cards 0 through 9. Each numeral was made 
on a piece of construction paper cut in the shape of a triangle. The sizes of 
the triangles were uniform. The children were then told, “We will take jumps 
and count the jumps.” The teacher put a chalk mark for the starting point 
on the floor. A student we shall call Mary stood on the chalk point and was 
asked, “How- many jumps have you taken?" "None," she answered. "What 
- numeral tells how many jumps you have taken?” She pointed to 0. Another 
child got the triangle shape with the numeral 0 and placed it on the floor 
with the point towards the feet of Mary. Mary was told to take one jump 
and stop, and then was asked, “How many jumps have you taken from the 
starting point?” Now she answered “One.” A classmate then got the numeral 
card with 1 on it and placed it with the point towards Mary’s feet. This 
action was continued until Mary had made nine jumps. The teacher then 
emphasized that the numeral card told how many jumps Mary had taken 
from the starting point. The teacher was also careful to stress that the jumps 
would not have had to stop with nine if ue had had more cards. 

Further emphasis on the number line idea was made by pretending 
that jumps were taken on the chalkboard. Dots indicated the starting point 
and the nine jumps. The children helped to supply the numbers for the 
chalkboard number line and talked about the relationship between the in- 
equality of numbers and the order of numbers on the number line, fs four 
less than five, for example, and on which side of five is the three in the 
picture? The number line concept was further expanded by taking a string 
and having a child bold each end. Teachers and children pretended the 
string was a rope for b tightrope walker and then took a card with a zero on 
it and clipped it to the string. One child stood by the zero card and was told 
to take one step and stop. After each step the numeral cards were clipped to 
the string by the students who then talked about numbers: a number greater 
. tfnm three; a number less than two; a number less than one; a number 
greater than four; and all the numbers zero through nine. The teacher then 
mounted a printed number line on the chalkboard and continued the con- 
versation about numbers greater than and less than another number. 

Tire presentation of addition was in the form of joining sets. The 
students identified a grouping of buttons and of blocks as two sets and joined 
the button set with the block set. The simple explanation was that we had 
joined one set with another set. At this point it was important to make it 
dear that when one set was joined with another set a new set was made and 
, that the membra of both sets are members of the new set The conversation 
was then sbntcd in this manner. "Is this button a member of the button 
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set?” The answer was yes. “Is this block a member of the block set?” Still 
yes. This procedure was followed by the use of a variety of materials to 
create sets, such as flannel board materials, books, papers, stick counters, 
and beans. At their desks the children had individual additional practice in 
joining sets with concrete materials, with each child joining sets and creating 
a new set. 

Tire next procedure was to introduce the joining of sets in association 
with the spoken names of the number zero through nine. The teacher placed 
a set of objects on the flannel board, and the children described the set, for 
example, a set of pears, a set of yellow pears, a set of three pears. This set 
was put to the side on the flannel board. On the other side of the board an- 
other set was placed, a set of two apples, and this second set was identified. 
The teacher then told the children: “We have a set of three pears and a 
set of two apples. Let us put the apples with pears. What have we done with 
the two sets? We have joined the set of apples with the pear set. We had a 
set of three pears and a set of two apples. We have joined two sets and made 
a new set. How many members do we have in the new set?” They answered 
five. The teacher gave the pupils further practice in joining sets. Then cards 
with numbers written on them were used to identify the sets numerically. 
Under the teacher’s direction the children had many experiences in 
joining sets at the flannel board. 

To help the children with an understanding of addition, the teacher 
made three boxes on the board. One of the children was asked to bring a 
set of four books to the teacher, and the four were recorded in the first box. 
Another child was asked to bring one book to the teacher, and this too 
was recorded in the second box. A child was asked to join the four sets with 
the one set and to tell how many books there were in the new set. There 
was much additional practice in completing the boxlike charts. 

The next chart to be completed had four boxes, of which the fourth box 
was to record the additional equation and included a discussion and explana- 
tion of the plus and equal signs. The children were told that the symbols to 
the left of the equal sign and the symbols to the right of the equal sign are 
names for the same thing. The teacher then created simple word addition 
problems using the names of the members of the class. The pupils gave the 
answeis orally. 

Subtraction was introduced through the idea of a subset of a set The 
teacher told the girls in her classroom to stand. The students were questioned 
as to whether individual girls were members of the set of girls. They an- 
swered yes. “Is this girl a member of the boy set?” they were asked and 
would answer no. Then the boys were asked to stand, and the same pro- 
cedure was followed. Then the class was asked to stand. It was decided that 
the girl set was a subset of the class set. This process was repeated many 
times with various things. The teacher was careful to identify the set first 
before talking about a subset of the given set. There was also practice with 
the magnetic board and concrete manipulation of materials. As with addi- 
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Hon, there were opportunities for the students to practice subtraction with 

^L'The of teaching subtraction, the teacher used magnetic 

board objects. The teacher made a chart of three boxes. The children i then 
moved the subset from the set. Tire set number ™teconl'dtthe=t 
removed was recorded: and the remain, ng set was reco ded. The char ttan 
progressed to four hoses with t 
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HERBERT FREMONT AND NEAL EURENBERC 


A ninth-grade class is considering a topic in algebra. Tables of infor- 
mation on the blackboard seem to refer to the results of some experiment in 
science (Figure 1). 

The teacher explains that W represents a number of ounces of weight 
hung from a spring and that L represents the resulting length of the spring 
in inches. He asks his students to look carefully at the table to try to find 
a relationship between the W and the L values. A few quiet moments pass, 
and student arms are being flung into the air until almost everyone in the 
room is desperately trying to attract the teacher’s attention. ("Have you 
found a formula that would fit the information of this table?”) 


\v 

1 3 

5 7 

L 

1 7 

13 19 


Fig. 1. 

After an additional minute or two, to be sure each student has had an 
opportunity to consider the problem, the teacher calls upon a young man 
who replies with, "L = 3\V — 2.” The sounds and bobbing heads of the 
other students seem to indicate that there is general agreement. ("Did 
you have the same answer?”) The teacher writes this formula on the 
blackboard and sap, "How can we check to see if the formula is a good 
description oE the relationship between L and \V?” After verifying that the 
formula does indeed “work” by trying some values, the teacher then asks 
the student who provided the formula how he managed to get it so quickly. 




2 2 2 



\V 

13 5 7 



L 

X 7 13 19 




6 6 6 


W 

0 1 

2 3 4 5 

6 7 

L 

-2 1 

4 7 10 13 

16 19 


Fig- 2. 

Reprinted with permission from The Mathematics Teacher, Volume S9 (October 1966) 
pp- 5S1-SS7. ' 
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irv , TJie s^dent comes to the board, writes and explains (Figure 2): 
’Tou ve got to find the zero. That will give the number at the end of the 
tomrnh, if there is one. No w a difference in W of l gives a 6 change in L, 
so there must be a change of 3 in L for each ounce of weight If we go down 
3 from 1 we get —2. So when W—0,Lse —2. This tells us that the formula 
will look like this: 

L = Qx\V-2. 

Since the change in L is three times that of W, the whole formula is 

L = 3W-2” 

Other methods are explored and the teacher moves on to examine the 
prediction of results with the students: "If the length of the spring was 
25 inches, how much weight was hung from iff” 

The students proceed to work along these lines: 


then 


L = Z5, 


25=3\V-2. 

If you take away 2 from a number and get IS, then the number must be 27, 
so 


3W = 27. 

If you multiply 3 by 9 you get 27, therefore, 

W«9. 

The answer is 9 ounces of weight. 

Several examples like this one follow, and the students draw a graph 
of this function. 
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How is it, then, that students with chronic problems in mathematics 
had been able to demonstrate mathematical thinking at a rather sophisticated 
level, and in the finest sense of thinking mathematically? 

Let us be clear about the ideas generated by the simple incident 
related here. There ate two levels of abstraction and pattern recognition 
involved: 

1. The students were able to examine two related columns of numbers, 
determine the existing pattern, and describe the relationships in terms of 
algebraic symbols — a formula. 

2. In addition, they went a step further and generalized a method of 
attack to be used on all such collections of data (at this point limited to 
linear cases). 

This is no small achievement. It is one that would make any elementary 
algebra teacher proud of his students. How is it then that students in a 
general mathematics class, students with a history of years of failure in 
mathematics, became able to deal with mathematical abstraction in such a 
manner? 

Let us back up a bitl 

Because of the widespread concern about the ninth-year course in 
general mathematics as a continual source of trouble for students who are 
tired of the same old content and failures, teachers who are reluctant to 
teach such classes, and administrators who must assign these teachers, some 
experimenters decided to see if something couldn’t be done to improve an 
undesirable situation. 

In order to break up — somehow — the pattern of failure built up over 
the years, and also to fulfill the promise (hope?) that another year of 
arithmetic would help get the students ready for algebra, a general mathe- 
matics exploratory study was initiated. 

The work, was undertaken at a junior high school in New York City 
that is virtually a Queens College campus school, as well as a regular junior 
high school in the New York City system. The authors met weekly, made 
plans, discussed problems, organized materials, and tried out ideas. All of 
this work was based upon the notion that the focal point would be the use 
of the language of algebra to describe relationships in the world in which 
we live: the study of functions, although the students never heard this word. 
Whenever possible, actual physical experiments were arranged, to be carried 
out by the students so that they would have the opportunity to gather the 
data themselves. 

We began with W. W. Sawyer’s "platform and rollers.” Some detail 
may clarify the procedures. The teacher had begun the year’s work in the 
usual manner: reviewing and emphasizing basic computation. A visitor to 
his class would have observed the behavior patterns familiar to teachers of 
general mathematics. After a few weeks, the platfonn and rollers (see 
Figure 5) were brought in. A discussion of simple machines was followed 
by an explanation that a machine was available, and the students were asked 
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IlllllllSU- 

O J 2 3 4 6 6 


Tig. 3. 

to see if they could figure out how it worked. The students did the experi- 
ment, that is, they moved the platform and rollers, and recorded the results. 
Everyone in the class kept his own record in his notebook. When the 
experiment was completed and the data were recorded in table form, it 
appeared like this: 


When rollers move the platform moves 

0 0 

1 2 

2 4 

3 6 ‘ 


A new group of students was chosen and the experiment was repeated, to 
be sure that the results were the product of the simple machine and not 
the children doing the experiment. When the data were verified, the teacher 
asked the children to look for a relationship between the distances traveled 
hy the platform and by the rollers. After some thought, the students agreed 
that the relationship was described by the sentence 

The pbtform moves twice as far as the rollers. 

Elimination of the unnecessary words resulted in 

Platform moves twice . . . rollers. 

The teacher had hoped to bring the children to the point where they would 
see that the final shortest form of the sentence is 
P = 2R. 
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but things do not always work out as planned. For some reason, the 
students had a most difficult time moving from words to algebraic symbols. 
This roadblock was overcome by the teacher’s presentation of the formula 
to the class himself, without belaboring the idea. A picture of the relation- 
ship, a graph, was then made. Remembering the work done in the earlier 
grades with line graphs, the students were able to carry out the graphing 
process with little difficulty. Thus, a function derived from an experiment 
was described in four ways: 

a table a sentence 

a formula a graph 

An attempt to predict results followed. How far would the platform 
move if the rollers moved 5 units? 6 units? After checking the answers with 
the apparatus, other predictions and checks were carried out. This was a 
beginning of the work with the linear function of the form y = ax. 

In like manner, other situations were introduced: 

a spring stretch s = 3w 

a ball drop v = 324 

a fixed-length rectangle A = 4iv 

Whenever possible the experiment was actually carried out by the 
students. If this was not possible, pictures of the experiment were presented 
to the students and they were asked to do measuring in order to gather data. 
After many such experiences (including an experiment with pulleys, prepared 
by the science department), the students were given collections of data in 
table foim without experimentation. We moved from the real and physical 
experience, to pictures and diagrams (Figure 4), and then to abstract collec- 
tions of data. In each situation, the students described the functions in four 
ways as described earlier, and then became involved in predictive work. The 
process of prediction provided the motivation for the solution of simple 
linear equations of the form 

y = ax. 

First, given x- values, find y; and then, given y-values, find x. 

It is important to note that formal solutions and methods were not 
introduced at any time. It is rather surprising to see the variety and ingenuity 
of student thinking when no structure for the thinking is provided by the 
teacher. These so-called mathematically crippled students not only were able 
to compute the needed answers, but they also quickly developed the ability 
to write their own formulas from the given data despite their initial diffi- 
culties, and with no apparent additional instruction in how to do this by the 
teacher! With continued experience this ability simply appeared. 

The variety of situations involving these simple linear functions and 
equations resulted in repetitive mathematical experiences in such different 
settings that the students were unaware of the "drill” nature of the w'ork. 
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Thus the needed repetition for the fixing of ideas was present in what may 
be optimal learning form: the same mathematics idea in different environ* 

The next step in the development of algebraic ideas was to extend the 
experiences to include the functions of form: 

y = ax + b. 

The example presented initially, involving the length of spnngs as wights 
were hung upon them, was typical of these situations. . T| 

The experiences described point np many rmporlant not ons Tim 
same students who were able to generalize pattern rn » 8"™ ■ * 1 ° data 
and patterns for dealing with broad cotteeflons of data stilUould not op: 
with examples involving fundamental processes. Surpnsmg i as ' « ™ se ™; 
the time may be upon us to recognize, accept, and act 

shill in carrying out fundamental operation, and ab '’ ,l » . l “tn„ don’t we 

specifically, as teachers? First and foremo • . J t ), at i, a! apparently 

reserve of children with natural ability'"! n: “'JJ” in 7 

not been tapped. For 1 , B ' the growth in mathematics of 

computation have had the effect at st S > ° jealized. It would 

^ * " a >-> <. 

seem that, under proper conditions, of „ nn j lun ,l patterns of 

most of our students. 11 . “fjf KU„Ued in their eventual loss to us and 
thought upon our students that has resulteu in 

to mathematics. , aonroach all of your students as if 

So, for a beginning, why not try to approacna.,,^). ^ ^ our Bpec . 

they can leam7 Our students ate ex ^ m , hal males it explicit to 
tations for them. If you work wit convinced that they can learn, 

them in everything that happens that,™ are convmced ey 

they may well surprise you and do jus • j past— paiticularly that 

Secondly, try not ‘.'’'Sm, that it you simply have the 

famous principle of learning th p slowlv enough, your students 

fortitude** to repeat tilings often is 

will eventually leant. This is a mm , of , h;1[ which svas just done, 

necessary, yes, but not stmplyi > ^firming the student's feeling of 

This metely results . dei is a repetition of mathematical 

inability in mathematics. What , . ,, 3 wbra work described 

ideas in a satiety of settings, *£%£££*„ speaking of slow 
earlier. Tlicre is one thing we must uesei totger. 
learners, not slow leameis. 
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Fig. 4. The circles show how an object would look as it falls toward the surface 
of each planet. ( The student is asked to find the pattern that seems to appear, and 
to try to predict how far the object will fall in JO seconds.) 


Thirdly, the time has come for us to free our students to think as best 
they can. The shortest, most efficient way to get where we are going mathe- 
matically is generally considered to be the most elegant way. But in helping 
a student, we must encourage him to find his own way, the way that is best 
suited to him. If we block the student in this and try to do the thinking for 
him, we are hurting rather than helping him. We see the results of too 
much direction in the way students can work with examples hut are lost 
when presented with verbal problems. 

This was demonstrated earlier when we disenssed the way in which the 
general mathematics students carried out the solution of equations. The 
students did not use the equality axioms. They did not balance equations. 



■Si Matli for the Low, Slow, and Fidgety 

JANE C. STENZEL 


One characteristic that distinguishes American teachers from many of 
our counterparts abroad is our attitude that children should enjoy learning, 
and that it is our obligation to help them to enjoy it. Furthermore, wc feel 
that it is our duty to teach all children; that if the child docs not learn, it 
is less liis fault than ours. 

Thus it is that we are perturbed — and at the same time human enough 
to rationalize our failure— when we find that a large percentage of our pupils 
either do not like mathematics or do not understand mathematics; so we 
call them ‘low achievers” or "slow learners” or even "the mathematically 
less gifted." 

Take any grade at an ordinal}' junior high school, and what do you 
find? If there are 250 pupils in the grade, 25 will be wonderful math 
students. Another 25 will delight their teacher by learning a little more than 
might reasonably be expected of them. Between 100 and 112 will be good 
average students. (Let’s be honest: call them mediocre.) And then there 
are the 100 or more in the low-average, bclow average, and— alas!— remedial 
classes. 

What have we done for them? We’ve talked. We’ve made surveys. 
We’ve tried lots of experiments. 

We say, ‘We must start where the student is, even if it’s third-grade 
level.” So we spoon-feed him the same tasteless stuff he’s rejected for years, 
and if we’re lucky the student is able to do fourth-grade arithmetic next 
year in eighth gTade. But he still doesn’t like it, and he still doesn’t know 
much mathematics. 

Or we say, ‘We must give him many manipulative materials, many 
field trips, many games.” The student thinks math ebss is a lot of fun, but 
he may or may not have progressed beyond fourth-grade arithmetic at the 
end of a year’s experiences. 

If we’re old-fashioned enough we say, "The trouble with these kids is 
that they have never really learned anything. They’ve been allowed to let it 
slide past them. This year every kid in the class is going to leam to add, 
subtract, multiply, and divide, even if he doesn’t leam anything else.” So the 
student doesn’t leam anything else and on the final he writes: 

Repnntrf with permission ft cm The Arithmetic Teacher. Volnme 15 (January 1968), 
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get another piece of paper. And he needs variety. He may have had fractions 
in fourth grade, but it didn’t “take." He needs rational numbers now, from 
a new angle. If you try to “start all over again and make sure he learns it 

this time," he'll tune you out before you get to -j- = . 

Sometimes the “mathematically less gifted” really has a language prob- 
lem. Perhaps he hears English only in school and has been ashamed to tell 
his teachers— and his peers— that he doesn’t understand the explanations. 
This child really suffers because of a fault most teachers have: We talk too 
much! We forget that math can be taught in its own language instead of in 
words. For the nan-English-spcaking student you can do more with your 
eyebrows than you can with your tongue, and you’ll get farther with pebbles, 
sticks, and a piece of chalk than with a textbook full of explanatory material. 

This is true, also, for the student whose real problem is reading, not 
math. What seventh grader is going to confess that he can’t read the direc- 
tions for solving problems or writing answers, much less understand the 
problem with all its beautifully grammatical “of whiches”? He’ll be able to 
drive a car all over Europe because road signs are in pictures, numerals, and 
symbols. He can solve problems when you speak them. He needs to learn to 
read, too, of course, but he needs math material with which he can succeed 
without reading. 

Somewhere in the low-achiever group we must make allowance for the 
wise guy, the one who says, “Why should I cram all that stuff in my head 
when everything is done by machine nowadays? These teachers are making 
us do all this work for nothing. When I grow up I won’t need it. I’ll have 
machines to do it for me.’’ What he hasn’t learned is that machines can 
add, subtract, multiply, and divide, but people have to tell them which to 
do. He’s heard of programming, but he doesn’t think it has anything to do 
with him. 

Yes, we all know many of the causes for low achievement, but we 
haven’t been able to prevent it or — in most cases — cure it. 

Last year I had an opportunity to try a combination of treatments; 
perhaps I could at least alleviate some of the symptoms and aim a blow at 
the basic causes of the malady. I have no idea as yet about the long-term 
success of my program, but certainly for the last weeks of school I had a 
good time, the students came eagerly to school, and they learned more, quite 
cheerfully, in eight weeks than I had been able to cram into their resistant 
skulls in the preceding twenty seven. 

Here’s what happened: After going to math meetings on state and 
local levels and after sending for every bit of material I could find for low 
achievers, I asked my school district to buy some calculating machines for 
my classes. 

“We’d love to,” they said, “but there’s no money now. Make out this 
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application for NDEA funds, and perhaps we can get your machines nex 

’“Vta "perhaps” bothered nr, and "n.. year” wouldn't help nry eighth 
graders who were moving up to high school in June. 1Jed "Action 

There’s a wonderful column in our local U ne* is a . . - 

Line.” At the top of the column a paragraph exp am * an d C ut red 

reader service designed to solve problems, answer questions, 

l3Pe ' I’ve never been bashful about scrounging materials for children, so- 

after checking with the superintendent I wrote. 

Ts there any place where I can get ^'in'my'se’vcnth- and 

chines, cash registers, scales, calipers, or other , i; ke j^th would find it 
eighth-grade math classes? Many students w ° experience with tliis sort of 
more interesting and meaningful if they could have expenen 
equipment. . yj clot 

Within a few days my classroom computing 

Comptometer electric adding-subtracting Harvard trip balance, and 

scales of the grocery store type, a postal > there were several 

a linear scale which weighs in both ounces an g ^ ^ M full . key board 
metal measuring tapes of various leng . ed as were the tapes, 

adding machine for manual use. Hie last was 

Everything else was loaned by firms m the era. creploit my new 

I sat up half the night for weeks wntmg mat 

equipment, and it was worth it. eighth-grade— the youngs * 

In three classes— two sevcnth^ra , session fust before 

who had dragged themselves dtea n ' y as , h e door was open'd- They 

bell rang now came dashing in ^ s0 c d the classroom, their desks, 

weighed Whing they could lift. They „ d OT ,k problems they 

and - their teich. They slaved ever the «“ B £ lcJr corrected mis ate and 
would formerly have given up in two m "This is a blast. Th 

corrected their mistaken eouectuins. ^ something!” They 
boss! And you know what? Were roll to delay the act, on to get 

out their classmates for “goofing ott 

someone setUed down. , ,, They were the envy o 

■ They behaved better throughout the sc c[ H , c) . were able, be 

the other students, and they came to sc i hCTt ,.. seven eighth grade 

cause they didn't wont to ' all teaehera) m the * 

there had been eighty-seven office referral ( weds vve hod lie 

week period just before we got the gadgetry^ln^the^fin^^ . ^n, un- 
machines, the same ebss had fifty-three re 1 

provement in behavior. "My son alnnjs lilted main 

V Parents came to me full of enthusiasm. ) 
before- Now it’s his favorite subject.” 
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color intermingled in a cloth that otherwise might appear to be the same 
drab color. , , T 

There are fourteen or more student pages for every unit, and I hope 
teachers will find it hard to get around to every page and every suggestion 
in the teacher material; if they do, it trill mean that there aplenty oi work 
in the teat. But I hope most of the extras will be used, even if rt appears that 
some ideas have not been taught thoroughly. One problem with tl e low 
achiever is that he won't hold still for thorough teaching. You have to 
catch him over and over again, adding a little more tamrng eroy tune. 

Tire "basics” are pretty well taken care of in eight swatted 
pages for each unit. These are the minimum requirements, the ones absentees 

must make up and hand in. . . . T mv 

The other pages, however, are just as important to teaching the low 
achiever. I am trying to put in something for everyone s taste. S°mebmesa 
student will come .live when ho finds that probability is a .branch , of math* 
matics. Geometry or topology o, algebra may make rt possrble for a student 
to shine who never even glowed before. ... w t een 

There wall be no homework assignments unles a student has 
absent, ft is hop f that students w I to. "on ™o 

in their heads and not in their hands, they are less m y 

^aStstssattRSMS 

to meet goals just as hrs Ollier classmates do. itol indicate that 

mathematics. We don t want to gw tliat^wxll fit him, instead of fitting 
, troubfe. We do wan. .0 find a wS use it anyway. If 

him to the program, and if t P H before> ]ive a classroom that 

SVC have to teach m wayswes t ]vK , 0 U|C students, sve'll 

"• — 

them to learn. 



•S' ’What’s New in Teaching Slow Learners 
in Junior High School? 

SARAH GREENHOLZ 


Introduction 

What is new in teaching slow learners in junior high school? They 
have received little attention and almost no funds in the evolution which is 
occurring in mathematics. Now, however, there is a dramatic turn in atten- 
tion to the pupils at the other end of the academic achievement scale. There 
are several reasons for this: 

1. Ability grouping causes these pupils to stand out in sharp profile in our 
schools, 

2. Automation has absorbed many of the unskilled jobs which formerly were 
available to dropouts. Youngsters who were dropouts are staying in school, 

3. These pupils are asking for opportunities in mathematics beyond the 
ninth grade. 

4. Programs for retraining our adults to enable them to enter employment 
again involve teaching arithmetic. Some of these adults leam slowly, too. 

5. Just as Sputnik g3ve great impetus to training for the capable, so President 
Johnson gave publicity to teaching the nonachiever when he declared his 
war on poverty. Much of the money voted for the fight against poverty 
will be focused on the education of these people. 

Mathematics educators had really started in this direction before Presi- 
dent Johnson announced his goal. The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics had budgeted $40,000 for a writing project for ninth-grade 
general mathematics two years ago. During the summer of 1963 a text called 
Experiences in Mathematical Discovery was written by a writing team under 
the direction of Oscar Schaaf. It is a book designed for pupils with mathe- 
matical achievement of 25th to 50th percentile. At present the text is being 
tried in various schools throughout the United States, but it is not yet for 
sale. This booh is conentty being revised, and it will be available to all 
schools for the year 1965-66. 

Another indication that the slower pupils are receiving attention is that 
NCTM has formed a committee on mathematics for the noncollege-bound. 
A conference was held by the U.S. Office of Education and NCTM in 
March, 1964, on the Low Achiever in Mathematics. The preliminary report 
on this conference is available from the U.S. Office of Education. SMSG 

Reprinted *ith petmiirion from The Mathematic* Teacher, Volume 57 (December 1964), 
pp. 522-523. 
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also held a planning conference in April to consider writing for the low 
achiever. 

More textbooks are available now than in the past for slower classes, 
because the market for these is becoming 3 more profitable one. 

Definition 

To what kinds of children are we referring? The NCTM writing group 
defines the low achiever as the child ranking below the 30th percentile of 
the student population in achievement in mathematics. Tin's is the kind of 
pupil who will be discussed here. 

Problems 

There are a number of problems about nonachievers over which 
teachers have no control. We will mention some of them briefly, but it would 
seem more profitable to spend time on the learning which takes place in the 
classroom and the attitudes built there. We would all like to see smaller 
classes. We all wish that the chronic absentees, the discipline problems, the 
poor readers, the transients, and the indifferent weren’t dumped on us. We 
all wish that pupils would come to us with a scries of experiences which 
would make them ready for the mathematics we have to offer them. We 
wish the classes were more homogeneous; instead, they usually contain a 
wide range of achievement. We wish that tbe ratio of bop to girls were one 
to one, but usually the bop predominate in such classes possibly because 
their maturity rate is slower than that of girls, and the bop do not adapt 
themselves to sitting in classrooms as easily as girls. 

Most of these pupils have failed, and failure hasn’t made good students 
of them. How do we mark these pupils? One of our teachers in the modified 
program states his philosophy of marking this way: "Give the child the 
m3tk that is best for him. If he tries, pass him. How do you motivate him 
and justify his passing in the eyes of tire rest of the class? Since we are not 
bom with equal talents, it is not fair to set a cutoff point on a test and let 
this determine who passes. Give him credit for daily work turned In, or 
recitation in class, on a notebook, or on problems assigned for extra credit. 

If he can’t do fractions, grade him on whole numbers.” Tin's teacher is 
successful in motivating his low achievers without giving many low marks. - 

Most schools mark the level of mathematics on the report card. 
Parents accept this now more than they did in the past, hut it is never easy 
for them to face the fact that their child is achieving less well than other 
children. 

General T echnignes 

In spite of the heavy load, there are many teachers who teach less able 
learners with great skill and derive true satisfaction from seeing these pupils 
develop number literacy. What are their techniques? 
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Let \is consider some general classroom techniques which have proved 
successful: 

1. Pupils find it difficult to remember directions or materials from one day 
to the next. To keep the learning process in motion have scratch paper 
and pencil stubs handy. You may wish to keep your texts in your room 
and not permit them to be taken home. 

2. Provide opportunity for the class to learn through several senses at a 
time, such as seeing, hearing, manipulating, dramatizing, and doing. An 
excellent classroom lesson was one where the teacher asked a shorter 
student to come and stand beside him. He asked the class to compare 
their sizes. From these answers he led into a lesson on ratio. He was 
dramatizing the lesson. 

3. Frequent changes of activity are necessary because slow learners have a 
short span of interest. Provide variety within a period : warmup or oral 
practice, readiness, discussion or laboratory experience to discover the 
new concept, board work or group practice, games, and supervised study. 

4. Have daily routine, with surprises. These children are not so bored with 
the same routine as we are, and routine gives them a feeling of security. 
What do we mean by surprises? A surprise could be a puzzle, a student 
invited from another class to give a report, a film or film strip, a field 
trip on the school campus, a bulletin-board display of pupils' work, or 
a sharing of work via an opaque projector. 

5. Never put a child on the spot for an answer if he is dull. Mental 
arithmetic is hard for him, so avoid this. Board work sometimes em- 
barrasses certain individuals, so let it be optional. 

6. Give these pupils immediate satisfaction by checking their work as they 
do it. Do not return a test several days later. Have short tests over a 
concept just learned. Circle an error but do not mark the whole problem 
wrong. 

7. Make each daily lesson complete in itself. There will be relationship of 
ideas from day to day, but do not cany work over from one day to the 
next This makes it possible for absentees or new pupils to participate in 
the learning, even though they have been out the day before. Few of 
these pupils can work on their own, so provide supervised study within 
your class period. Assign homework sparingly or for extra credit, but do 
not require it. Remember that the sense of values of such a pupil is 
entirely different from yours. He lives from day to day and seldom sees 
the importance of education or of long-term goals. 

8. Never penalize a slow child by forcing him to work longer at mathe- 
matics than his brighter peers. Never punish a child for a misdemeanor 
by giving him computation to do. 

9. Always prepare pupils for verbal problems. One or two thought problems 
each day are more effective than a long list at one time, and the result 
is better classroom control and less frustration on the part of the pupil. 
Have the pupils read the problem silently before it is read orally. 
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There are several new techniques in teaching today: team teaching, 
television teaching, and programmed instruction. Let us see how each of 
these works with slow learners. 

In team teaching, if each member of the team is conscientious, slower 
pupils can receive more individual attention and profit from this kind of 
instruction. 

In television teaching, the slower pupil gives up at the point where he 
does not understand. He stops participating for the rest of the telecast. If 
the pupil is confronted with a live teacher, the teacher can go back and 
reteach at the place where he finds that the pupil is confused. 

In programmed instruction, the pupil must be able to read. Slow 
pupils are usually deficient in reading skills. Moreover, the printed page is 
usually not enough to motivate the slow learner. A teacher can usually do 
this better than a printed page. 


Techniques in Mathematics 

Let us tum to samples of techniques which have proved successful 
with slower pupils. Perhaps you will find something that will work in your 
classroom tomorrow. 

1. Use of number line for teaching equivalent fractions, comparing deci- 
mals, rounding numbers (round 287 to the nearest hundred 

287 

1 H ► ). 

250 

100 200 300 

understanding signed numbers, graphing solution sets and inequalities. 

2. Vocabulary words on cards with the root of the word emphasized: Ratio, 
Perimeter 

3. Greenwood method of division: 



4. Circling factors equivalent to one in simplifying fractions: 

15 _ 3 x 5 3 
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5. In regrouping, use crutches. Rewrite the number completely: 

7 16 

286 286 

-49 -49 

6. Malang a ruler calibrated in inches by folding a 12" strip of paper: 

% of 12 = 6 14 of 12 = 3 

% of 12 = 4 % of 12 = 2 

7. Discovery lesson on positions in which 
2 sticks can fall: 


3 sticks: 


? sucks; w 

8. Folding a strip of newspaper to pm I" 

16%%, of the whole. Show placement of common t ^ a 

equivalents on a number line. Adoleseen a somet imes a project 
concrete model will make them appear c teacher introduces 

like this wffl not work. Much depends upon how the teacner 

Uie concrete aid. f „ m , m her them: 


Not this 

68 

X20 


This 

68 

X20 

1360 


00 

136 



1360 

Not this 


This 

.67 

6.7 h- 10 = .67 


10J570 

60 



70 



70 

, find the least common 

denominator: 

% 5 10 
H 3 6 

15 

9 

12 15 


0DtCnt .i „ ni1cs tion What content should be included 

Let us turn now to another question, wn - 

* toe P u P' k? , .. ■ pnP „ lh sl0WCT pupils do better in computing than 

Around the nabon/generally, si° WCI P v 
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in problem solving. This tells you what is going on in classrooms. A teacher 
who leans too heavily on computation is denying these youngsters part of 
a general cultural background which should be part of everyone's heritage. 
Each child should be exposed to some of the structure of mathematics and 
be taught to apply mathematics by practicing on some of the models he 
finds around him, in addition to learning how to compute. 

The pupils should be taught the relationships in number which dictate 
why they compute as they do. The Gestalt theory is as valid now as it ever 
was, and a bag of tricks is an ineffective way to teach competence in number. 

In Cincinnati we are experimenting with a tenth-grade course in 
mathematics for less-able children. Of the four texts being tried, the ones 
enjoyed most by these pupils ate based on structure. Many of these classes 
have studied so many applications that, to them, a look into the structure 
is refreshing. 

Another observation is that these pupils enjoy thinking at their level 
more than imitating a model. Let us illustrate. 

Find the simple interest for one year on $500 invested at 4%. 

$500 

.04 

$20.00 

What is the interest on $600 at 5 % for one year? 

This is learning by imitation. 

Now two examples of thinking at their level: 

1. Ask the class to consider 9 objects. Separate the set into 

A. 2 sets of objects, one larger than the other. 

B. 2 sets, both with an odd number of objects. 

C. 2 sets, both with an even number of objects. 

D. 3 sets alike. 

E. 3 sets different. 

(B and C cannot be done.) 

2. Put on the board these patterns. Let the pupil complete and generaUze 
the patterns. 


3,7-»10 

7-»9 

l-»3 

4, 2-*6 

0-*2 

3— *9 

1, 8-»9 

8-> — . 

I0-*30 

15, 5->— 

— .—>6 

2-> — 

20,_-»22 

x-*x+2 

-» — 12 

— ,4-»9 


n-*3n 


n, m-» n+m 


Make up some patterns of your own. 

Is the material modified or is the same material taught at a slower pace? 
We must do both. First tire material must be modified so that it is less 
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abstract This is not watering it down. It is providing a simple approach 
which makes mathematics more reasonable. We also go more slowly an 
reinforce what we leam with more drill and examples. 

What mathematical content seems essential for each pupil to com- 

prehend^ s i 10uM leam the operations with whole numbers 

end rational numta? including percent. He should bcnum^ Mera 
when he reads newspapers and common magazines and be able to interpret 

e " I *H e should be taught to lreep neat and accurate records and to wnte 
cheeks He should be taught home and job maUrraatha «jd bmm«s f- 
plications. He can leam simple algebra waft emptasB on the use the 

formula. He can discover relationships in mfomral geometry and can 

,taP K, fflX- -the preparedtohelptherT^wath 

their raftng. All of these pupils shoul be en-raged *£*?«*“ 
attitudes in the classroom such as. (1) industry, \ ; ; 

discipline, and (4) respect fot the other person. 


Increasing Your Competence 

What can you do on your own lo increase competence at this level? 

1. Have a swap session on what ^"^ehCin "aU could not 

2. Develop a note booh of jour own. written for pupils having a 

find material interesting to adolescen success- 

low achievement level, so ft « lessous. They tried 

fully with their less-able pop*. Lriculum bulletin, 

them, refined them, and bound t 8 conlajns mlei ial for direct 
This cuniculum bulletin is umq h classroom sets of these 

use in the classroom. Teachers this curriculum 

lessons from our central office. 1 > e have found work 

bulletin, it is listed along wath other book which 

better with slower pupils than with fester ones. 

Wliat kind of person is best suiMto .each ^^"b'm S elf. 
must possess certain d bright children to bolster their 

Insecure teachers sometimes dema 7 f hat teaching slow learners is 
own ego. The secure one knows i teacher must also have 

the most difficult teaching assignm ^ Acceptance of the 

genuine respect for the dignity 0 pupils is all important. He 

importance of the assignment to ... _j », v finding ways to modify 
miSst be challenged by growth in i dnldren ^ and by fad ^g 
the content for them. Training to teach m u 

, an excellent background for a teacher of slow pupils 
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Our teachers of these pupils prefer the departmentalized curriculum 
rather than a core program. They find that holding a class for several class 
periods is exhausting to them and to the children, too. They also find it 
hard to be a specialist in several areas such as science and mathematics, 
with content growing as rapidly as it is. 

Some critics of public schools suggest that our energies should not he 
directed toward educating these boys and girls. My answer to such critics 
would be this: In a few years these young people will pay taxes, vote, serve 
in the military foices, operate automobiles, buy and sell, many and have 
mote children than an average cross section of our population. We will be 
supporting some because they cannot find employment How can we, a 
nation, afford not to educate every child to be the best citizen his talents 
and ability permit? 

What is new in teaching slower pupils? Most of the techniques enu- 
merated here have been in use for a long time, but perhaps now you have 
more confidence in your own program. 
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■S A World of Hope-Helping Slow Learners 
Enjoy Mathematics 

AMELIA D. mOCTOR 


For the past 25 years 1 have « 

with slow learners. There is hope for ( He musl have hope for 

must help the slow learner de«lop fa'* " « rimce any degree of 
the future and confidence in her ability 'f he n P 
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ing the attitudes of slow lc3mers, and the designing of devices to meet their 
classroom needs. 

Daniel Prescott (The Child and the Educative Process) has said, "The 
first factor in 3 security-giving relationship is a sincere valuing of the child 
by the teacher. This means,” he points out, "having an inner conviction that 
the child has good in him, has potentialities that can be realized, and is 
worth the thought and effort involved in helping him.” Of course, this 
requires some effort by the teacher to broaden bis own attitudes toward bis 
pupils. As he broadens his attitudes he changes the child’s, for although 
attitudes are taught, they arc also caught. Attitudes arc better taught if 
caught, and better caught if taught. 

The following teacher attitudes selected from Encouraging Children to 
Learn, by Dinkmeyer and Dreikurs, will help teachers change the negative 
attitudes of slow learners. 

1. Accept children as the)* are. Like them as they arc so they can like them- 
selves. 

2. Show a faith in the child that enables the child to have faith in himself. 
3- Make him feel that it is all right to try. If he fails, failure is no crime. 

4. Be pleased with a reasonably good attempt. 

5. Show confidence in his ability to become competent. 

In addition to convincing the slow learner that he is important, it is 
necessary to convince him that mathematics itself is important Since we 
live in a world of quantity, it is not too difficult to expose him to simple 
problem situations that require a knowledge of mathematics. Problems 
involving the buying of an ice-cream cone, a pair of shoes, or a trip to a 
theater across town show the child that it is important to understand what 
his allowance will buy. A simple contest, such as collecting large numerals 
and telling where they are found and what they represent reveals the im- 
portance of understanding the difference between 100,000 and 1,000,000. 
Experimenting at school or at home with such measures as a measuring cup, 
a drinking glass, and pint and quart containers helps to make the study of 
measure important for the slow learner. 

Much of my time was spent “making up” exercises of this type. Today 
there are books that contain exercises of this nature. Now the teacher may 
select an example oE the problem that she needs and modify the exereise to 
Suit her purpose. 

Dinkmeyer and Dreikurs suggest that teachers use the interest of the 
child to energize instructions. This really works, as I have found out through 
experience. Several yean ago, many of our slow learners were classified as 
occupational That is, they were children who "gave evidence of not being 
successful in academic work or becoming sHIed mechanics. They did give 
evidence of having some ability to obtain information with regard to oc- 
cupations that might lead toward future work and good citizenship.” I 
taught a group of occupational girls a unit in geometry through the study 
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understand place value and regrouping. The)’ studied the number line and 
the processes of combining and separating as they are related to our number 
system. They made their own number line for individual use. 

You may be interested in one mother’s comment when her daughter 
brought a number line home. The mother said, “It was fascinating to sec 
her stretch that number line on the floor and begin working with it. You 
know, I believe she is understanding multiplication for the first time." 

As a natural outcome of the attempt to learn all that they could about 
numbers, my pupils discovered that addition and subtraction arc related, 
multiplication and division are related, addition and multiplication arc re- 
lated, and subtraction and division arc related. They discovered that they 
could use facts that they knew to help them get facts that they did not 
know. The result was not always a correct conclusion, for example, one girl 
had fixed in her mind the ideas that 3 X 8 = 24 and 8 X 3 = 24; 9 X 3 was 
one more 3, or 27, and 7x3 was one 3 less than 8 X 3, or 21. Soon after 
this she needed the product of 4 X 6. She did not know the product, so she 
wrote 12 and 12, which represented (2 X 6) + (2 X 6) to her. When her 
result was 24, she said, “Oh, no, that can’t be because 3x8 = 24.” This 
kind of thinking makes it necessary for the slow learner to return to concrete 
material to prove that she is thinking incorrectly and to discover that 3x8 
and 4 X 6 are both 24. 

When this kind of mathematics was begun in my mathematics classes 
we did not know the terms used in the new mathematics. But we used the 
commutative property of addition and multiplication to help us reduce the 
number of facts that we had to memorize. We used the associative and 
distributive properties to help us get addition and multiplication facts that 
we did not remember from those that we remembered. We used "if-then" 
reasoning about the inverse operations to prevent our having to memorize 
separately the facts of the four operations. Lack of knowledge of these terms 
did not hinder our progress in the least You will find many of these 
properties of numbers used in the original games that I shall describe later. 

Pupils were made to feel free to use any of the materials in the class- 
room to help them with their learning and practice. In rare cases, an indi- 
vidual might ask to use an aid in a testing situation. Each pupil had his 
own individual kit. These kits consisted of pocket charts and sets of digits 
to use in the study of whole numbers and decimal fractions. Their fraction 
kits contained several whole units and several units that were divided into 
fractional parts. These and other learning aids helped many pupils over 
hurdles that would have required additional teacher assistance. 

Each pupil had his own progress folder. He realized that the more 
completed material his folder contained, the better was his progress. He also 
realized that the longer he used learning aids, the slower he worked. I think 
such realizations kept the pupils from using aids after they no longer needed 
them. 
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The individual pocket charts, and sets of digits are used to help pupils 
to understand, read, and recognize numerals. My first game; "You Find It,” 
provides enjoyable drill in automatic control of the ability to read and 
recognize numerals. ‘You Find It," a bingo-type game, consists of four sets, 
two for whole numbers and two for decimal fractions. The game may be 
used in the classroom as a drill game or in the home as a social game. There 
is a set of master cards which contains the numerals written in words and 
symbols. These cards are used by the caller during the game and for check- 
ing the winner. The caller has the opportunity to see and read the numerals. 
The players have the opportunity to hear and recognize them and the 
winner has the added opportunity to read the numerals in the check. 

A part of every pupil's mathematical knowledge should include the fact 
that numbers are ordered. The number line is an important tool for devel- 
oping the concept of order. Slow learners find their pocket charts useful in 
helping them to determine the relative value of decimal fractions. "Order, 
Please?” is a game that provides practice in arranging numbers in order of 
size. This game comes in a series — one set for whole numbers, one for com- 
mon fractions, one for decimal fractions, and one for common and decimal 
fractions. 

Number relationships are emphasized in modem mathematics. Addi- 
tion and subtraction facts are learned together. Multiplication and division 
facts are learned together. For example, 4 X 8 = 32, 8 X 4 = 32, 32 + 4 = 8, 
are learned together and make a number family. The game, "Concentrate," 
is a game based on the number families. Each deck involves two operations 
— addition and subtraction or multiplication and division. They provide drill 
in the facts and practice in recognizing the relationship between the opera- 
tions. This game may be played with as few as 16 cards or as many as 58. 
Sometimes these games turn out to be fun for the entire family. One girl 
who carried a set of "Concentrate” home said, "My father played it with 
me and he really enjoyed it. Do you know what my father said? He said he 
thinks that I 3 m learning more mathematics than be did when he was in 
school." 

Slow learners have poor memories. We try to reduce the number of 
facts they must remember by helping them develop the ability to use the 
facts they know to arrive quickly at unknown fads. We spend much time on 
combinations whose sum is ten. Then, if 8 4- 5 gives difficulty, we can think 
of 5 as 2 + 3, and 8 + 5 becomes (8 + 2) 4- 3. The sum can be found faster 
this way than it could by finger counting. The distributive property, as lias 
been shown earlier, may be used to help with products. Pupils need plenty of 
opportunity to use their ability to do this type of thinking. "Number Whist” 
provides this opportunity. The game does not demand too much speed, yet 
creates the desire to speed up the activity. "Number Whist" has decks for 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. The properties of zero 
and one arc emphasized by mating them assume the value of face cards in a 
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deck of regular playing cards. The game is played very much as the social 
game, whist However, each player must give the conect response to the fact 
on the card that he plays. 

After a pupil thoroughly understands the relationships with which he 
is dealing, he is then ready to drill for automatic control of the facts. “The 
Sum’s the Same” and “The Same Difference” are games designed to develop 
speed in responding to addition and subtraction facts. In these games all 
combinations resulting in the same sum are placed in a pocket labeled with 
that sum, and all expressions that give the same remainder are placed in a 
pocket labeled with that difference. These games are useful in helping to 
determine which facts to concentrate on during study period. 

“Fraction Grab B 3 g” is a team game. In this game pupils are given 
the opportunity to distinguish between proper and improper fractions and 
to express each fraction in its simplest form. 

“Whirl It” extends the mental computation of the slow learner from 
one basic fact to two. This is a spin-the-wheel game. Three numerals appear 
in the window each time the wheel is turned. The player gives the product 
of the first two numbers and adds to the product the number that appears 
in the third window. 

“Combination Grab Bag” makes practice in problem-solving fun. The 
relationship between addition and multiplication and the relationship be- 
tween subtraction and division are emphasized in this game. Problems are 
classified into those that are solved by combining and those that are solved 
by separating. There are five levels of difficulty represented in the problems. 
Points are given on the basis of difficulty. One form of the game simply 
requires the identification of the method of solution. When the player is 
required to solve the problem he may do it orally or in writing. 

Having fun in mathematics is most desirable, but it must add to rather 
than detract from the learning situation. If used wisely these games will do 
just that. They were created because they provided some of the practice 
needed by the slow learner in the junior high school, and, at the same time, 
they were of a type that interested slow learners on this level. Their value 
is increased when the teacher allows the participants to ask a player to 
“prove” that his response is conect. 

Experts agree that games, if used wisely, have a very important place in 
ftit successful teaching of the slow learner. They further state that games 
which arc popular in the home should be adapted to the classroom to create 
interest in mathematics. The games that I have created are of the type that 
pupils enjoy in the classroom and at home. 

In conclusion, let me leave you with this thought to pass on to your 
slow- learners: To look is one thing. To see what you look at is another. To 
understand what you see is a third. To leam from what you understand is 
still something else. But to be able to act on what you Icam is really all that 
matters. 
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•£■ Music Education for Culturally Deprived 
High School Students 

NAOMI S. ARMSTRONG 


The education of the disadvantaged or the culturally deprived has been 
a concern of educators and social and political leaders for many years, but 
only recently has the magnitude and urgency of the problem begun to 
receive the attention it has long deserved. Poverty and all of its accompany- 
ing afflictions, whether found in teeming metropolitan slums or in desolate 
nnal areas, is so degrading to the human Spirit that young people who grow 
up knowing nothing else seem almost powerless to rise above it without some 
effective outside help. 

Those who are working, observing, and writing about the disadvantaged 
consistently state that one of the greatest problems of these people is the 
lack of a feeling of self-worth and dignity, and when poverty is compounded 
by racial factors, the lack is even greater. The following paragraph dramatizes 
this point: 

As serious as are the consequences of racial discrimination upon employ- 
ment and residential opportunities for those discriminated against, there is 
another, more insidious, and farther reaching eHect of such prejudice — the nega- 
tion of the victim's ego. Psychiatry and psychology have amassed quantities of 
evidence that the human organism intrinsically strives toward healthy personality 
integration and self-realization, and that self-hatred is one of the major factors 
impeding this process. Thus, confinement to low-paying and irregular jobs, to 
urban ghettos with their decrepit and often hazardous dwelling units — each a 
debilitating factor in its own right — also leads to self-deprecation when con- 
trasted to the standards of white middle-class life. When the [non-white person] 
is further confronted by hatred, resentment, injustice, and apathy on the part of 
his white fellow human, his feelings of personal worthlessness become even more 
Bxed, and he is even less likely to End the energy and purpose necessary for 
upward mobility* 

Pbns for the education of the culturally deprived must he made with 
all of the inherent problems taken into consideration, and it is appropriate 
to examine what each subject area can contribute, and how it can be taught 
most effectively. 

Reprinted with permission from 77k High School Journal, Votume 52 (November 1969), 
pp 62-71. 

1 Marie D. Fantini and Gerald Weinstein. The Disadvantaged. Challenge to Educa- 
tion (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1968), p. 26. 
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A discussion of music education, which is one type of aesthetic educa- 
tion, must begin with a clear understanding of its basic purposes, the justi- 
fication for its inclusion in the genera] public school curriculum, and what 
seem to be its special values for disadvantaged students. 

It would be reasonable to question whether or not the inclusion of 
aesthetic education might be somewhat premature at this point, for no one 
can dispute the prime need for help in solving personal problems and the 
mastery of communicative and quantitative skills which are essential for 
making a living. Merely enabling these young people to make a living, how- 
ever, will not significantly change their lives unless they are also exposed to 
influences that make living exciting and meaningful. "Neither an outstanding 
nation nor a worthy individual can be intellectually mature and aesthetically 
impoverished.” 1 

Since 1838, when music was first given a place of equal importance 
with other academic subjects in the curriculum in the schools of Boston, the 
emphasis of music education has changed periodically, and at limes music 
has been taught more for norimusical reasons than for genuine musical 
values. It has become increasingly apparent that music cannot be given a 
justifiable place in the curriculum based only on the seven cardinal principles 
of education or upon the four objectives of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. The study of music deserves a pbee in the curriculum because of 
the educational qualities that are unique to music, because an aesthetic 
experience brought about through music is one important way of enhancing 
and enriching the living process, and because "musical experience when 
cultivated by training gives rise to a special type of interest and enjoyment.”* 

These basic reasons for the inclusion of music in the curriculum can- 
not be emphasized too strongly, regardless of the socioeconomic level of the 
students, because music in the schools is too often used for public relations 
anil entertainment purposes to the exclusion of real musical values. Music 
becomes a very expensive luxury in public education when the major em- 
phasis is the performance of a few instead of the appreciation by the 
majority. 

According to the noted psychologist, Abraham Maslow, humanistic 
psychologists are discovering “that the human being has higher needs, that 
he lias instincts— like needs, which are a part of his biological equipment — 
the need to be dignified . . . and to be respected, and the need to be free for 
self-development.” 4 

Maslow refers to the most wonderful experiences of life, happy or 

* National Association of Secondary School Principals. “The Art* in the Compre- 
hensive Secondary School." Perspectives in Music Education, Scarce Book III, B. C. 
KowaH, ed. (Music Educators National Conference, Washington, D C, 1966). 

* } lurry S. Broody. “Educational Theory and the Mu»C Curriculum,” P^nfecthfa bt 
Music Education, p. 1S1. 

* Abraham Maslow. “Music Education and Peak Experience," Mark Educators 
Journal, UV (February, 196S), pp. 72-75, 165-171. 
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ecstatic moments, moments of rapture ot creativity as peak experiences, and 
he has made some interesting studies on what effects these experiences have 
on people. Some of the aftereffects of these experiences are listed below: 

1. They can change the person's view of himself in a healthy direction. 

2. They can change his view of other people and his relations to them in many 
nays. 

3. They can change more or less permanently his view of the world, or of aspects 
or parts of it. 

4. They can release him for greater creativity, spontaneity, expressiveness. . , . 

5. The person is more apt to feel that life in general is worthwhile, even if it is 
usually drab, pedestrian, painful or ungratifying, since beauty, excitement, 
honesty, play, goodness, truth 3nd meaningfuhiess have been demonstrated to 
him to exist. 5 

A third and last quote from Maslow will show why these ideas are 
significant to this discussion. 

In our investigations of peak experiences we found many, many triggers, 
many hinds of experiences that would set them off. It loots as if any experience 
of real excellency, of real perfection, of any moving toward the perfect truth, of 
perfect beauty, of great excellence, of perfect justice, and so on, tends to pro- 
duct a peat experience ... It happens that music, and rhythm and dancing — 
this kind of trigger, this kind of stimulation, tends to do all kinds of things to 
our nervous systems, our different glands, our feelings, and our emotions . . . This 
is a path, one of the ways that we try to teach self-actualization — the discovery 
of identity. 

Education in music, education in art, education in dancing and rhythm, 
are far closer to intrinsic education, that is, of learning your identity, than other 
parts of education. If education doesn’t do that, it is useless. Learning to grow, 
learning what to grow toward, learning what Is good and bad, learning what is 
desirable and undersirable, learning what to choose and what not to choose — it 
is in this realm of intrinsic learning and intrinsic education that I think the arts, 
and especially the ones that I have mentioned, are so dose to our physiological 
and biological core, so close to this biological identity that rather than think of 
the arts as whipped cream, we ought to think of them as fundamental.® 

Drucker, in Landmarks of Tomorrow, advances another viewpoint 
which is relevant to the value of music in the education of the disadvantaged. 
He classifies the arts as practical subjects which offer “the challenge of work- 
manship” in contrast to “book” subjects, and that . . even the limited 
practical contribution of the arts as the students’ only access to the demands 
and rewards of workmanship should give them a high place in the education 
of an educated person in an educated sodety.” 1 

Music educaton would do well to bear this viewpoint in mind in regard 

6 Maslow, Toward a Psychology of Being (Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand Co* 
lac* 1962), p.95. 

* Maslow, "Music Education and Peak Experiences." 

T Peter F. Dracker, Landmarks of Tomorrow (New York: Harper & Bros, Publishers, 
1959), pp. 144-5. ' ^ 
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to the education of the disadvantaged. As it is used here, practical is related 
to practice, and music certainly does require that. The significance of this 
idea to this discussion is that the work which is put into learning to sing or 
to play some musical instrument leads visibly to improving performance and 
few of these young people hive job opportunit.es that afford this hind of 

fflUSf Concentrated efforts toward the education oi the disadvantaged, and 
particularly the aesthetic education, have been started too recently to pro- 
vide us with much conclusive statistical information, and consequently, most 
writing on the subject is descriptive and speculative. However the report on 
the Demonstration Cuidance Project (Pilot Program for H.ghcr Horizons) 
rvrnd.,ctPd in New York City from September, 19>7, through the spnng of 
1962 does indicate with the support of some systematic evaluation that 
aesthetic education is an extremely important and meaningful mBuence in 

the education of the culturally deprived. 

The cultural activities sponsored by the Demonstration Outdance 
Project consisted of visits to art galleries, concrats ballets plays, and musical 
theater, which included Broadway musicals, Gilbert and Sullivan operetta!, 
and at least one grand opera. Excerpts from a few of the students comments 
give some insight into what these experiences meant to them: • 

I can say wdlh 3 true tongue that if it were not lor the project I could not 
have gone on most of these trips . . . Another reason rs I did not think 1 would 
enjoy the ballet and concerts because I thought they were, to put it mildly, long 
hair? Quite to the contrary, I found all these tnps very cnioytbie. 

I think that the trips gave us a chance to sec, without uxsemc telling us, 
that education can take many courses. 

The cultural program has been a very valuable one to etc in terms of 
added knowledge, for since life is all one big experience the neej experience you 
have, the better you have lived. 
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ton, Kentucky, when a Title I grant made possible the purchase of a large 
number of stringed instruments (one hundred violins and a proportionate 
number of violas, cellos, and string basses) which could be loaned to stu- 
dents, and the employment of two teachers to give instruction on these 
instruments. 

In addition to learning about music and how to play the instruments, 
many of these students improved in their other work as well. Some of the 
reasons given for this were that the music classes provided motivation for 
them to attend school more regularly, and the pride of "owning” a iC3l 
instrument (and the instruments are of very good quality) seemed to add a 
great deal to the morale of these hoys and girls. It is reassuring to note that 
not one instrument has hecn stolen or lost, and that in many cases the 
students and their families have since managed to purchase instruments on 
their own. 

The orchestras that the purchase of these instruments has made possi- 
ble are still thriving, and are a source of pride, not only to the players, but 
to the other students and teachers as well. 

High school music courses should provide students with opportunities 
to learn to experience music both emotionally and intellectually and through 
this process to develop musical taste. In order to achieve these objectives, it 
is necessary for students to feel, hear, make, and explore music, and later on 
to learn to read it and to have some understanding of music history and 
styles, theory’ and forms. For those who have the ability and interest there 
should be opportunities to perform music, cither instrumental or choral; how- 
ever, students who are not potential performers should not be denied the 
opportunity to enjoy music. 

Since most students who have grown up with marginal living standards 
have had little or no exposure to music at home or in school, it seems that 
the kinds of experiences that would be necessary to open up the understand- 
ing of music in these students could best be offered in general music classes 
or some kind of cultural exploratory classes. Here the students would do a 
great deal of music making — singing, dancing, playing informal instruments, 
possibly composing some of their own music, and listening. The experiences 
offered in these clases would be limited only by the teacher’s imagination, 
energy, and effectiveness. 

Aa present there are not textbooks or mgarmed supplementary ma- 
terials available for classes such as these. Most of the current junior and 
senior high school music books in the major series are of excellent quality, 
but they are planned with tbe assumption that the students have had a 
thorough musical background, and like most other textbooks, they have a 
definite middle-cbss aura about them. The need for suitable materials 
should present an inviting challenge to some creative persons. 

One logical way to begin a general music class would be to start with 
music that is indigenous to the group. This is a valid approach because the 
students can become immediately involved with familiar music; they can 
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sing it expressively and C3n understand the idiom when they hear it because 
it is actually an extension of their own language and culture. Also, there is 
real musical value in much folk music, and it is one part of their heritage in 
which these students can have genuine pride. In order to have satisfying 
musical experiences, people must become totally involved in music, and it 
is to be hoped that the students who sing a spiritual or some other kind of 
folk song with natural emotional sensitivity and rhythmic vitality will also 
respond to the wonderful liveliness and beauty in the music of a more 
intellectual nature. 

Obviously, a great deal of importance should be placed on listening 
experiences. Music is an aural art, and it must be heard in order to have any 
meaning. Hearing about music, reading composers' biographies, painring 
pictures to illustrate various pieces of program music, and many other typical 
musical activities may serve as valuable motivation, but they are not music. 

There are many effective ways of arranging for group listening experi- 
ences in class, and the value of actually attending concerts, ballets, and 
operas has been pointed out in the comments about New York’s Demonstra- 
tion Cuidancc Project. 

Some provisions should also be made for students who want and need 
to listen individually. Although there is no documentation for this notion, it 
seems reasonable that young people who live in such crowded conditions at 
home that they have almost no privacy', and who come to school feeling 
depressed, angry, lonely, or afraid would welcome the opportunity to choose 
a recording and listen to it alone. Tins suggestion is made with the full real- 
ization that such arrangements would require some expensive equipment 
and supervision, but it also appears to be worth the investment. 

It has already been slated that one of the most important outcomes of 
music education should be the development of musical taste. Efforts toward 
this objective wall require all of the imagination, enthusiasm, musicianship, 
and general know-how any teacher can command. A teacher cannot expect 
his students to accept the music of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, and Bartok as 
good or excellent just because he, the teacher, says it is. He must inform 
them about music and expose them to as much Sue music as possible, but 
lie must allow the students to make their own wine judgments, trusting in 
the inherent appeal of good music. 

The choice of a teacher for culturally disadvantaged students is of 
vital importance. This is hardly the place for most beginning teachers or for 
teachers who have used the same methods of teaching for the last twenty 
years. The person who works with these students, in addition to being 
musically capable, must be able to achieve a high degree of rapport with 
them, to treat them with respect even though they cannot always look 
attractive and clean or be in the best of spirits, and are frequently indifferent 
or antagonistic to him and everything he tries to do. He will probably be 
very frustrated if lie is unyieldingly determined to produce and promote the 
finest bands, orchestras, or choruses. Certainly his students' performances 
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should be musically sensitive, accurate, and alive, but they must not be 
achieved by the high pressure methods that so often squelch interest and 
enthusiasm- In other words, he must be dedicated to teaching high school 
students through music instead of just teaching music to these very special 
high school students. 

The challenges presented in this kind of situation indicate a great need 
for the best of creative teaching, requiring the teacher to be imaginative, 
walling to experiment, inquisitive, receptive to new ideas, and flexible in 
adapting to new learning situations. 

It is apparent that some changes need to be made in teacher training 
to prepare teachers to deal with the special problems of the disadvantaged. 
In her excellent article on “The Preparation of Music Education for the 
Culturally Disadvantaged ,” 11 Frances Andrews oHers a number of specific 
suggestions. 

(a) The development of an understanding of the depressed conditions in 
which many of the culturally disadvantaged exist, conditions that may create com- 
plete indifference not only to the musical values accepted but also to musical ex- 
periences and materials. 

(b) A heavy emphasis on the properties of music as a common means of 
expression that has always existed in many cultures and at many levels. 

(c) A teacher commitment to the business of opening up understanding of 
music in the hearts and minds of children who are poorly cared for . . . 
inadequately housed, clothed, and fed. 

(d) An emphasis on learning by doing, by making much music . . . The 
musical experiences offered must be extremely rich in music itself, rather than 
talking about music or stressing the symbolic aspects of music . . . The teacher 
should be prepared to make, or join in and encourage pupils in the making of 
music that is indigenous to [them]. 

(e) The teacher . . . must somehow be inoculated against the aspects of 
cultural shock typical of the impoverished, submarginal environment 

(f) The training of the new breed of teacher in areas of applied, theoreti- 
cal, and historical music must be both thorough and practical ... for it may well 
be that the teacher-violinist who can play a country fiddle tune as well as a 
Brahms “Hungarian Dance” will have more status in . . . the group with which 
he works than will the teacher more limited in his musical repertoire. 

(g) ... the teacher of the disadvantaged must be prepared to live with a 
little success and much failure b the beginnings of his work. 

[V) . . . fhe training ol such teachers must develop a spirit of endurance 
and dedication that will equip them to engage and persevere in the endeavor of 
bringing music to those who need it, regardless of the poverty and misery of the 
conditions in which they exist. 

Dorothy Maynor, a retired, world-acclaimed Negro soprano, recently 
founded and now devotes her time to the Harlem School of the Arts in 
New York City. Miss Maynor described some of her purposes and dreams 

11 Frances Andrews. “The Preparation of Music Educators for the Culturally Dis- 
advantaged. Afiuie Educator* Journal, LIU (February, 1967), pp. 42-44. 
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for the school in a moving address which she delivered at the ’nroglevreod 
Symposium on Music in American Society, held in J“ly, 1967. Hwc^ 
ments present a strong case for aesthetic education for the culturally deponed. 

. . . What we are counting on, and in some small ways our hopes “• 
ing fruit already, is that a lad who seems to have : little or no 
nice been takin my seriously by his parents or by the otter brh on big 
or even by his teachers in the public schools, that such a boy rf 
by learning to concentrate on mastering an >ns ru * lealize that 

Son . . in some way this child may be taught “^°X“ day 

dreams are quite real. And if this is * e P l U P ^ or a * J w ' before— the makings of 
look in the minor and see something that he never 
a real human being. 13 
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{•5 Music and tlie Disadvantaged Child 

EUGENE B. MCCOY 


The goal of a music program is not merely to develop performers, but 
also consumers of “good music,” Even further than this, music can and 
must give youth, especially culturally disadvantaged youth, a sense of identity 
and belonging. 

My personal conviction is that if a person knows his cultural heritage, 
whatever it may be, the accomplishments of his people and the different 
personalities of his race who have made substantial contributions, his self 
takes on a new image. His enlightenment brings him a profound sense of 
pride and dignity. 

A disadvantaged youngster seldom, if ever, leaves the confines of his 
environs. He rarely knows much of the "outside" and cannot communicate 
effectively with anyone outside his environs. He has no hopes, dreams or 
aspirations for all he ever sees is degradation, hopelessness, and the signs of 
poverty. He knows little of the general culture and its values. Moreover, he 
has a set of values foreign to the general culture and in many instances his 
values are in violent opposition to those considered acceptable by the 
majority. 

He therefore lives in a world of his own, unable to adapt to new situa- 
tions without causing or creating chaotic situations. He has no feelings of 
belonging, hence he views people unfamiliar to him with frustration, dis- 
trust, and negativism. Not only is he poor economically, but he is also 
“poor in spirit." 

No greater challenge can be presented to today's music teacher than 
the unfolding of "goodness” and "beauty” to youngsters who have a dark 
veil of nothingness surrounding them. No other subject matter can meet 
the immediate and pressing personal needs of the disadvantaged youth better 
than music. In the fall of 1965, 1 entered a school system where there was a 
diversity of backgrounds and cultures. There were Negroes, Syrians, Jews, 
Mexicans, Chinese and Southern white youngsters in my classes. Since many 
of these children were disadvantaged, I decided to test my ideas about music. 

Whenever I would mention a particular race or culture and its music, 
the students involved would cringe, show resentment or become ' terribly 
embarrassed. The students did not care to identify with their particular 

Reprinted from Catholic School Journal, December 1963. pp. -47—4S with permission of 
the publisher. This article is copyrighted. © 1968 by CCM Professional Magazines, Inc. 
All rights reserved. 
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ethnic group. It was evident that they needed a positive sense of self-worth 
and some ''exciting” understanding of others. 

Each Race Contributes 

No one could answer the question. “What did your r pfe contri bute 

to music?” Indeed, they seemed dumbfounded because he questre tn TO, 

ashed. This was the time to point out to these children that they 
something. In capsule form here is what was said: , 

"Each of us being human, we have automatically a sem e^olf pnd^d 

dignity. If we know from what we have come, P' P 0 f ,. ou 

this pride and dignity takes on deeper sense. For ins ance, he i 

Negro youngsters know that the £ ^ m ‘ NegI0 contributed two 

of all folk forms? Did you know that the southern o egr Amnica 

basic art forms namely spirituals and an _ CH ae contributed 

has grown from their influence? . . . We find that 11 e t-M s ^ _ _ _ 
the five tone scale and many other scales iase faring 

We find that the Hebrews (Jews) "**£%££££ ant, phonal 
- each other with the one ansu-crrng the other, this B ““ 

singing which is the style used in “ny to contrihution. 

As I discussed these points at length, cs"g“'» ^ these 

the youngsters perked up in m „ sic To enhance the informa- 

race had actually contributed something . . ^ „ ospC i mU jic, and 

tion, 1 sat down' at the piano and sang Negm The 
■•hillbilly” songs. We also .P la l^ h 3 “ olh eS-w-crc asked to bring in 
students— Chinese, Pakistanis, J« overwhelming, 

recordings of their reports which wem 

Tlie interest ran so high that stu ^ > do not usu3 Uy respond 
not asked for, some even from those s »j stcn i ng were contributed. Qnts- 
or do the class work. Additional rtc0 _ __ , s v; n color, diflerence in 
lions were raised concerning stereotypes t -luted to the unit, 

people. Parents, too, became mterestecj a_d >, |0 hc3I 3 Ncgro child 
After singing a stimng 5 P‘ n ^' , lIlcm sung in the presence of hit 

say, “That's ours.” Before lie had frard J 6 hc Il3 j cocked 

classmates, and upon the initial m clanged his mind and bc- 

and laughed at the music. The same £ude. on nee were 
cause of the music, saw himself in a dincicuv , 

changed, and this was a major wetory- . |t0 , duplets cm- 

I violently disagree with « -0* /ji' “ihc ghetto am seeking a 
not transcend their environment. Many F r ^ ro „ fncI and environs of 
better existence and want desperate ) ghetto, people of ques- 

tlie ghetto. As I reflect on my own boyhood ^ ^ 

tionable diameter would encourage m ramblers, liomosexuali. 

“work hard to get an education. something better- 

dope addicts, prostitutes, and men murderers, 5 
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I yearned to enjoy the opportunities which an education could bring and 
craved for “social graces,” and wanted very much not to be identified with 
the filth and squalor of my “disadvantaged” area. 

Three Suggestions 

I propose the following three ways whereby music programs can give 
the disadvantaged child the identity, belonging and self-confidence which he 
so badly needs. 

1. Teach a folk music unit with particular emphasis on the cultural 
contributions to music. Cite also the stature of the music and its place in 
American or world culture. Famous personalities of that particular culture 
should be discussed at length. 

2. Discuss the background of the "people” in detail before presenting 
any music. Specifics must be given in each case for many youngsters are 
ashamed of their background, and the teacher can dispel this feeling by 
discussing this background quite frankly. A teacher can make a youngster 
think more positively about a subject which is not much discussed because 
of its implications, such as Negro slavery. 

3. Provide for music excursions to many concerts, to recording com- 
panies, and even out of state to musical happenings. Bring to the school, 
music programs of very high calibre with the performing groups being of 
different races to enhance further the idea of identity for the youngster. 

Most important of all, the teacher should see the worth of all students 
and leam to communicate with all youngsters particularly those who arc 
disadvantaged. If he is shown the respect which is due him, the youngster, 
in turn, shows the proper respect which adults should have. 



® Art Activities That Relate 

AMY ELIZABETH JENSEN 


Culturally deprived children need a different kind of irt prognm. 
Because fanrily finances are usually limited backgrounds and ° 

such pupils are often lacking. Thus, schools can profit from mabng a special 
effort to develop a rich art and craft program. One escul ent !0 

is through art projects directly associated with the lives of th«e*M ■ 
Specifically, pupils can be helped to explore then rmmeia tc ^com 
munity and surrounding area (including parks, zoos, gar ' ; , 

structures, woods, fam,r, bodies of water, at, 

They should be taken to 

and other places where exhibitions are held. Sto , P * n <j vi^ts 

where various art products are displayed will a so opportunity to 

to working studios, shops, and classes wall give 

see artists, designers, and craftsmen demomtrate m tar partc^ar treio 
Works of art loaned by museums “"“S/p” and 

photographs, slides, television and other visual aids an 

records with accompanying illustrations, collected . materials, 

help teach various techniques and ^ b and TOpzin es should 

biographies of artists, aud many arts and crafts hoots ano s 
be available to pupils at all times. 

Some Program Guidelines 

1. Let pupOs create many projects svhich they can Uke home. 

2. Plan projects involving articles for personal adornment l 

dren derive satisfaction from such work.) ml 

3 - rm^t^'L 3 ^^^ and incidentally lean. 
4. and imitation “ 

fun for the chffd^ and help them^up thrt. toh ^ 

5 To give pupils a background for social bv mg, 

6 special *** 

with historical happenings and celebrations. 
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7. Take the children on many kinds of field trips to provide them with 
subject matter for art. 

8. Provide many opportunities for appreciation of various kinds of art. 

9. Correlate art with other subjects to help pupils realize that art can be 
related to many areas of school life. 

10. Study materials, clothing, design, and color to help youngsters make wise 
purchases with the little money they do have and to help them improve 
their personal appearance. 

11. Study home furnishings to create a desire for better things and help 
them to make suitable selections. 

12. Plan several "fun” activities such as masks, puppets, and cartoons, so 
pupils can experience joy and laugh at life. 

13. Have open-ended projects which children can complete at home so that 
they will have something to occupy their time and can interest other 
family members in similar activities. 

14. Display the work of all pupils so that they can enjoy the feeling of 
importance. 

Specific Items Pupils Can Create 
For the Home 

Wastebaskets — from large ice cream buckets or similar containers; 
covered with wallpaper, trimmed with braid, tape, cotton roving, or similar 
materials. 

Kitchen accessories and containers for various collections — from cans, 
glass containers, cosmetic jars, plastic bottles, day jars, and jugs; gaily en- 
ameled; decorated with decals made from cutouts in seed catalogs. 

Laundry bags — sewn from worn sheets; decorated with printed or plain 
cotton appliques. 

Wall decorations— figures cut from plywood with a coping saw or jig- 
saw; painted. 

Rag nigs — braided from strips cut from worn clothing or dyed nylon 

hose. 

Tablecloths and napkins, or mat sets — muslin with embroidered or 
slide-printed designs, or cotton material with appliques of printed fabrics. 

Mobiles — wire coat hangers or cardboard hoops covered with paper 
ribbon; strings attached hold sculptured-paper birds, dancers, planes, animals, 
and so on. 

For Personal Use 

Mittens — cut from old coats, sweaters, or wool remnants; buttonholed 
edges; embroidered. 
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Shopping bag — made from a net vegetable sack; decorated with yarn 
embroidery or felt. 

Jevyelry — molded from papier-mich6, and painted and decorated; wire 
twisted into interesting shapes, dipped in liquid plastic, and trimmed with 
sequins, glitter, or beads; day shaped in attractive forms, then dried, dec- 
orated, glazed, and fired. 

School bags — oilcloth over cardboard; painted with designs suggested 
by school activities. 


To Use in Free Time 

Inner-tube animals — cut from two pieces of tubing with punched holes 
around the edges bound with cord; stuffed with rags; painted features. 

Wagons and cars — small wooden boxes, with half spools nailed on for 
wheels; painted. 

Rag or felt dolls — cut from double pieces of fabric and sewn together; 
stuffed with cotton or kapok; embroidered features; pm hair, costumes 
from fabric. 

Bobbing figures— shaped from Plasticine and covered with papier m 3 c!i 6 
which is then dried and cut in half; Plasticine is removed and sections put 
together and painted; features are added; head and body are connected with 
a small spring. 

Miniature animal circus— tent is a heavy paper cylinder with a cone 
top and is striped with poster paint; animals and trainers are cut from card- 
board, painted, and set in slit, folded bases. 

Bookshelves— from crates and boxes; sanded and stained, or painted 
and decorated with folk art designs. 

Bookcnds — shaped with tin snips from pieces of metal, and textured 
by pounding with nail and hammer or sculptured by rubbing a pencil-drawn 
design with a pointed stick. 

Table scarves or wall hangings— woven on 3 notched cardboard loom 
strung with carpet warp or pm. 

Nature pictures— dried flowers, weeds, grasses, branches, and pods 
glued to a piece of grained wood. 

Mosaic panels— yam or braid design on burlajxovcrcd cardboard, with 
pressed-on gravel tile or dyed seeds over areas spread with glue. 

Catchalls— large cardboard or tin containers covered with burlap; dec- 
orated with glued-cn prn for designs and borders. 

Caps, collars, headbands, tics, and belts— sewn from felt scraps; deco- 
rated with appliqurls, pm embroider}’, braid, or bcadwork. 

Aprons— sewn from plain or printed cotton , following simple pattern 
cut from wrapping paper. 

• Washcloths and hand towels— different sliapcs cut from the good por- 
tions of large worn ones; buttonholed edges. 
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7. Take the children on nuny kind* of field trips to provide them with 
subject matter for ait. 

8. Provide many opportunities for appreciation of various kinds of art. 

9. Correlate art with other subjects to help pupils rcaluc tliat art can be 
related to many areas of school life. 

10. Study materials, clothing, design, and color to help youngsters make wire 
purchases with the little money they do have and to help them improve 
their personal appearance. 

11. Study home furnishings to create a desire for better things and help 
them to make suitable selections. 

12. Plan several "fun" activities such as masks, puppets, and cartoons, so 
pupils can experience joy and laugh at life. 

13. Have open-ended projects which children can complete at home so that 
they will have something to occupy their time and can interest other 
family members in similar activities. 

H. Display the work of all pupils so that they can enjoy the feeling of 
importance. 

Specific Items Pupils Can Create 
For the Home 

Wastebaskets— from large ice cream buckets m similat containers; 
covered with wallpaper, trimmed with braid, tape, cotton roving, or similar 
materials. 

Kitchen accessories and containcn for various collections — from cans, 
glass containers, cosmetic jars, plastic bottles, clay jars, and jugs; gaily en- 
ameled; decorated with decals made from cutouts in seed catalogs. 

Laundry bags— sewn from worn sheets; decorated with printed or plain 
cotton appliques. 

Wall decorations— figures cut from plywood with a coping saw or jig- 
saw, painted. 

Rag mgs— braided from strips cut from worn clothing or dyed nylon 

liose. 

Tablecloths and napkins, or mat sets— muslin with embroidered or 
stick-printed designs, or cotton material with appliques of printed fabrics. 

Mobiles— wire coat bangers or cardboard boops covered with paper 
ribbon; strings attached hold sculptured-paper birds, dancers, planes, animals, 
and so on. 

For Personal Use 

Mittens— cut from old coats, sweaters, or wool remnants; buttonholed 
edges; embroidered. 



PART EIGHT 


Behavior Modification Principles 
and Other Techniques for 
Working with the Disadvantaged 


The systematic use of operant conditioning (or behavior modification 
theory) in teaching is a relatively new development in education. It is also 
a controversial one. Although three educators represented in this hook — 
Strang, Katz, and Bogut — describe programs and methods that make some 
use of this theory, for the most part, it has been the psychologist who li3S 
made the effort to establish such programs in the public schools. 

The three articles that describe formal behavior modification 
programs and procedures (Ulrich’s two articles and Wood’s), do, without 
a doubt, demonstrate that such techniques enable children to learn 
effectively new behaviors and to control or modify previously acquired ones. 
Procedures based on behavior modification theory are concrete and specific 
and can be learned quickly by teachers who need new approaches in their 
classrooms. The use of operant conditioning theory by teachers promotes 
desirable teaching behaviors that have long been advocated by professional 
educators and psychologists alike — for example, observing and making 
decisions based on children's actual belumor; defining cducatioual • 
objcctiv os in specific behavioral terms; and emphasis on posit! i c 
reinforcement techniques rather than avroivc or punitive methods 
Ulrich, DcLoach, and Arnett, in the first article, describe an 
innovative program for disadvantaged children that includes the use of 
behavior modification techniques, programmed materials, and the utilization 
of students as teachers. Ulrich, Wolfe, and Bluhm then discuss their efforts 
to establish a prev entive and remedial program based on operant theory 
in the public school. Of particular interest is Ulrich’s dialogue with Mrs. , 
Jones relative to the ethical issue* some teachers raise concerning the 
practice of deliberately using reinforcement to modify another'* behavior; 

This article and the succccdingone, written hy'U'ood, provide the reader 
with some ideas of how cbnroom teachers learned the principles of 
reinforcement and then applied them in their classrooms to modify 

J<39 c 
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children’s academic and social behaviors. The Machr article reminds us that 
the application of reinforcement theory in teaching may have its limitations, 
too. Some learning may be more complex than reinforcement theory 
allows it to be. Teachers should consider the subjective as well as the 
objective side of reinforcement and need to know how the learner views 
the process of being reinforced for certain tilings that he does in the 
classroom. 

Other techniques 3te valuable in promoting effective education for 
deprived students. The Detroit Board of Education article prescribes 
specific practices for developing the self-concepts of pre-schoolcTS in a 
language arts program context. Many of these could be adapted for use 
with older children. Josie Crystal provides a sensitive, sincere, and modest 
account of her attempts to improve student relationships and class morale 
by using Tole-playing and pantomime in her inner-city classroom of 
pre-adolescents. Although not intended as such, it is a poignant character 
sketch of a teacher who cares about her students. 

Bogut describes a scheduling change that seemed to have positive 
effects on the attitudes of his elementary students. However, his segmented 
scheduling of subjects probably does not represent the kind of schedule 
which appeals to most teachers of self-contained classrooms. 

Finally, Katz offers a “survival guide” of various techniques for 
beginning high school teachers. This last article may impress the reader 
as being somewhat cynical in tone unless he reads it through to the final 
paragraph. 



Tencliing the Disadvantaged 1 

ROGER ULniCH, MARILYN S. ARNETT, 
AND THOMAS DELOACH 


* If that kid had opened his mouth one more time, I would have 
knocked him tight through that wall." 

“I thought they hired me to teach hut all they really wanted was a 
guard." 

"It's a good thing tomorrow's Saturday because if I had to face those 
kids one more day, they could take this job and shove it." 

"What do they expect? I'm a teacher, not a psychologist .? 

These comments were overheard in a teachers’ lounge m Michigan. 
They reflect not a callous, indifferent, poorly-trained group of teachers but 
rather, the frustrations of teaching the disadvantaged. The comments which 
the students in turn, make about their teachers are frequently not fit to print. 

The result of this estrangement between disadvantaged students and 
teachers, however, are clear. Each year, almost one million children drop out 
of school. The largest number of these children are counted among the dis- 
advantaged. 

In short, we have failed as a society "to provide avenues for learning 
adult roles, for acquiring lea den hip skills, or some approved means by which 
youths' voice can influence a world in which they too must live" (Joint 
Commission on Mental Health of Children, 1969). The following quota- 
tions, also taken from the report of the Joint Commission on Mental Health 
of Children, point out the depth of our failure. 

This Nation, the richest of all world powers, has no unified national commit- 
ment to its children and youth. The claim that we are a child-centered society, 
that we look to our young as tomorrow's leaders, is a myth. Our words are made 
meaningless by our actions — by our lack of national, community, and personal 
investment in maintaining the healthy development of our Y°ung, by the min- 
uscule amount of economic resources spent in developing our young, by our 
tendency to rely on a proliferation of simple, one-factor, short-term and inex- 

Reprinted by permission of the aolliors and tbe Behavior Development Corporation. 

1 Roger Ulrich and Marilyn Arnett are presently at the Department of Psychology, 
Western Michigan University and "Thomas DeLoach at the Michigan Department of 
Mental Health. Support for tlic projects described herein was made available through the 
Michigan Department of Mental Health, Kalamazoo County Mental Health Board, and 
the Kalamazoo Valley Intermediate School District Cooperation of the stag of the Be- 
havior Research and Development Center is also actnowledged. 

The contents of Ihtf report reflect the views of the authors and are not necessarily , 
those of Western Michigan University or the Michigan Department of Mental Health. 
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pensive remedies and services. As a tragic consequence, we have in our midst 
millions of ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-educated and discontented youngsters . . . 

This Nation, which loots to the family to nurture its young, gives no real help 
with chad-rearing until a child is badly disturbed or disruptive to the community. 
The discontent, apathy, and violence today are a warning th3t society has not 
assumed its responsibility to insure an environment which will provide optimum 
care for its children. The family cannot be allowed to withstand alone the 
enormous pressures of an increasingly technological world. Within the com- 
munity some mechanism must be created which will assume the responsibility 
for insuring the necessary supports for the child and the family. 

Educators, and particularly teachers of the disadvantaged, must be in 
the forefront of the fight to develop new mechanisms and new techniques 
which will begin to salvage some of the one million youngsters who, each 
year, are leaving the schools to become troubled, and troublesome, adults. 

Unfortunately, a simple recitation of the things we have not done as a 
society is rarely a sufficient stimulus to evoke corrective action. Also unfor- 
tunate is the fact that the more spectacular acts of violence involving the 
disadvantaged receive far more attention by both local and national news 
media than do the more subtle problems, i.e. the failure of the public school 
system and other socializing agencies to educate and train disadvantaged 
youth. 

The result is that the Congress and the state legislatures appropriate 
millions of additional dollars for "safe street" programs while education 
programs for disadvantaged youth limp along with token increases. In the 
long run, the more subtle problems of education, although less conspicuous, 
may well prove to be more devastating to the American culture than the 
more spectacular acts of violence that are consistently brought to our atten- 
tion (Ulrich, Surratt, and Wolfe, 1969). 

Clearly, it is not overly speculative to suggest that an individual's low 
level of achievement in academic settings and dropping out prior to gradua- 
tion from high school significantly increases the probability of becoming a 
welfare recipient or even of becoming one of the individuals who creates the 
headlines. 

Despite the difficulties of generating additional financial support for 
schools and despite the lack of understanding displayed by the general public 
or public bodies regarding the importance of education programs for the 
disadvantaged, it is mandatory that we begin upgrading these programs now'. 

It is our contention that the average classroom teacher can, with proper 
training, begin immediately to initiate more effective educational strategies. 
Lack of a total supportive system can, of course, retard our efforts but sig- 
nificant advances in educating the disadvantaged can be made by implement- 
ing some relatively simple techniques which have already been tested and 
developed. 

Based on experimental work involving all levels of students, our how'-to 
suggestions cover the following three areas: 
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1. Use of behavior modification techniques (sometimes referred to as operant 

conditioning) to accelerate desirable academic behavior and dnrnmsh 
disruptive problem behavior. . 

2. Advantages of programmed instruction methods and materials versus more 

traditional teaching approaches. , 

3. Benefits to be gained through implementation of a pyramiding system of 
education. 

included with a discussion of these techniques arc examples from 
applied settings demonstrating the use of these teehmqucs and the results 
obtained. 

Principles of Operant Conditioning 

The fact thdt behavior has reasons has been dcmomtrltrf 
doubt. Behavioral scientists have shot™ with animals and wall. 
in the laboratory and in natural environments that 1 a J 
environmental factors. Behaviors followed by peasa . ^ 
scqnently occur more often: conversely, if 
quences, they will reoccur less often. Given that such a 
law-: exist, the implications for satisfactorily modifying undesirable bet, 
or developing desirable behaviors are far raching. control 

Realizing then that ^rfSon d! Le consequences 

of their consequences, it follows that a m principle has been 

would result in a ° < M bnsritntions,’ietarded children, military 

demonstrated with patients of mental stu dcnts, as well as many 

personnel, elementary, high school UHmann and 

other diverse population, ( Wneh, Stachnit. and Mabqi 1 W:^ anJ 

w oi "" 

ods which produce immediate an en ^ & Unfortunately, classroom 
Let us consider the conceptof pram , or Ucti „ g im ide 

t^sri^ai'hVmore^productiveappnairhnto^iniplya^inre^tla^^an^chd. 

- ~ - - 

it in the environment where it an • . (ha , it tetl0J1 ,he 

ratio^tS SZZStZZ child tLusc “he wan, to 
drii'wuvlTmS be exactly specified. The problem, fo, erample, may 
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be that the children talk too much. However, the desired behavior is not 
silence; it is appropriate conversation. Thus we must specify clearly what 
conversation we wish to diminish and what conversation we wish to increase. 
We must then attempt to identify variables which determine the desired or 
maladaptive behavior — remembering, of course, that the behaviors of stu- 
dents are natural phenomena and as such, enter into lawful, functional 
relationships with specifiable environmental variables. 

Thus, we should approach academic training from the viewpoint that the 
teacher, as the behavioral engineer, and the program, as a system, are primarily 
responsible for what students learn. Each student, of course, comes to the school 
with a behavior repertoire that has a direct effect on the difficulty of our engineer- 
ing task. Nevertheless, we must assume that we can succeed in our training 
efforts and that failures are due to methods — not learners. An analysis of these 
failures should specify not only the variables responsible for them but also the 
conditions necessary for remedy. We are already well aware of certain factors 
affecting the rate at which behavior is acquired. We know, foi example, the 
importance of active participation on the part of the learner, of moving by suc- 
cessive approximations to the desired performance, and of immediate reinforce- 
ment at every step. There is little excuse today for the neglect of such variables 
in the implementation of any academic program. (Ulrich and Kent, 196S] 

Reinforcement is particularly important when considering programs for 
disadvantaged youth. Achievementoriented attitudes do not develop auto- 
matically; there must he some reward or payoff for behaviors that adults 
deem desirable. AH organisms (both higher and lower) respond appropriately 
to shaping when proper incentives are provided. 

At this point, a very important difference distinguishing middle-income 
parents from low-income or poverty parents is encountered. Green and 
Stachnik (196S) explain this difference as follow's: 

Middle-class parents begin shaping or modifying behavior of their children early 
in life by applying sanctions to inappropriate behavior and rewarding behavior 
they regard as acceptable. While many low-income parents respect ox envy 
educational achievement, they often lack the skills necessary to inculcate such a 
value system in their children. 

Middle-income children have always been handsomely rewarded for their achieve- 
ment. It is a great educational myth that middle-class children somehow possess 
“intrinsic motivation" ox that they acquire an “internal desire" to perform well 
on academic tasks apart from societal reinforcers. Middle-class children do not 
initially “leam for learning's sake": they exert effort in school because their 
parents arrange appropriate consequences. By the time they enroll in school they 
have had a sustained reinforcement history with respect to “doing well.” 

The challenge, then, so Jong as the schools accept and promote middle-class 
values, is to find appropriate ways of reinforcing middle-class behavior in dis- 
advantaged children. 

The following case studies, abstracted from earlier papers, are examples 
of numerous studies conducted by ourselves and our colleagues. They' are 
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included to indicate the types of reinforcement that are effective and also 
the types of problem behavior or learning behavior that can be dealt with in 
the classroom setting (Ulrich, Wolfe, and Bluhm, 1968; Surratt, Ulnch and 
Hawkins, 1969; Ulrich, Wolfe and Surratt 1969). 

Case A. “It would not be surprising to see a visitor at Indian Lake 
Elementary School in Vicksburg, Michigan do a ‘double take at what he 
might find: an eight-year-old singing ‘Moon River on a public address 
system to an empty gymnasium or a classmate running an adding machme 
In the school office, racing slot csss in the hall, or chasing an .adult aer« 
the playground. These events would be atypical in most schools, but at 
Indian Lake they are an integral part of the scene. They ate J 

the school administration and teachers since they cons i u e , 

reward activities earned by students for school achievement and improved 
social behavior” (Ulrich, Wolfe and Surratt, 1969) . # i i; np 

The project, which began in 1967, investigated the possibility of dri mg 
with problem behavior and poor academic skills in the itaroom. r. 

remedial action consisted of applying vanous principles of behavior tom 
indicated problem. The unusual rewards cited above proved to be ley factors 

in "SSS?'; f ot 

behavior principles and modification techniques \v dealinE systemati- 

author. The imservice education laid ,he groun divo;l for doling systoa^ 
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The school social worker furtlier icporti that ^ 

appropriate to her function. 3 £ jn g j t possible for her to 

“TSLch- and principal have indicafed 

modification techniques, they have mom mac toto-e sp"*°“r 

riained to modify be- 
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havior. In this sense, teachers become therapists. In addition, the therapy 
is carried out at the time the problem behavior is initially identified within 
the school setting which is, perhaps, maintaining that very problem. 

Case B. This project in a fourth grade classroom effectively dealt with 
problems of excessive noise. Sound intensity was measured with a meter 
throughout the experiment. After a baseline was established, in which sound 
intensity averaged between 50 and 55 decibels, a timer was set for ten 
minutes during which time the children were to be quiet. 

At the end of each ten-minute period, a buzzer would ring signaling 
two minutes free time during which the students could talk or do as they 
wished. If, however, the class became too noisy at any time during the ten- 
minute period, a student assistant would blow a whistle and the timer was 
reset so that another ten minutes of quiet was required and the two-minute 
free time period was postponed. 

Excessive sound was virtually eliminated by this technique with the 
average sound intensity dropping to 38-39 decibels. Related behaviors such 
as students fighting and being out of their seats were also decreased (Schmidt 
and Ulrich, 1969). 

Case C. In this example, a fifth-grader was instrumental in modifying 
the behaviors of four first-grade students, who had been identified as poor 
students and who could not concentrate on their assignments. The older 
student observed the four first-graders and recorded their behaviors on a 
console which he operated. The first phase involved recording the time each 
child spend studying during a twenty-minute study period. When any one 
of the four was engaged in the assigned activity, the fifth-grader flipped the 
student’s snitch which operated a time totalizer for that student; when he 
engaged in any other activity the switch was turned off. During these baseline 
sessions, each child averaged approximately ten minutes study time out of a 
possible twenty minutes. 

During the second phase of the study a light was placed on each 
student’s desk These lights were connected to their respective time totalizers 
so that when the timers were operating, the lights were also. In other words, 
when a particular child was studying, his light went on. The children were 
then told that if they could keep their lights on for 19 of the 20 minutes, 
they would receive a reward. 

The rewards varied from five minutes in the gym or on the playground 
to helping the janitor sweep the halls. During this phase of the experiment, 
they studied for an average of 19.5 out of a possible 20 minutes. After 
termination of the study, the experimenter returned to observe and record 
the long-range effects of the procedures. Observations via closed circuit 
television revealed that tbe same four students that previously were studying 
for 10 out of 20 minutes were now studying 17 out of 20 minutes. Also of 
importance was the more casual report by the classroom teacher who indi- 
cated that when the students were studying more, they also performed better 
academically (Surratt, Ulrich and Hawkins, 1969). 
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Programmed Instruction 

Any teacher of disadvantaged children (or advantaged children for that 
matter) can recall vividly how his teaching honeymoon ended The story 
goes something like this. After repeated confrontations with student X, the 
beginning teacher holds the errant student after class to discuss the undo 
stable behavior. He patiently points out the need for an education, the value 
of going on to college, and the necessity to make a living. 

Amazingly, the teacher scores an impress, ve victory.SttaentXadmiB 

he's been way out of line, that he does, indeed, wis o m 
person, that the teacher is quite right regarding the ulhrmte value of an 
education, and that from now on, he is going to e °" e ° . ,r ^ 

dents in ihe entire school. The new teacher congm ulata him^elf o lus 
wisdom in handling the problem and makes a mental note to tell 

teachers how to perform similar miracles. mevious 

The following day, student X is more disruptive than on any previous 
occasion and the new ieacl.er is finally forced to send h'm from the rooim 
The problem, of course, is that all theories of ult.mateutibty suffer from 
the same shortcoming, namely, they do not s pc c 'y e conse quences 

of reinforcement (Skinner, 1961). Havmg learned I thatdri apd 
are not as effective in controlling behavro, as mom 

the teacher resorts to the more immediat stimulate learning 

The probability is very iow that in their 

to any great extent; however, it might aid tn Keepm 0 

"'"Unfortunately, when the teacher 

often delayed. Take, for rample. theca ^ He ^ walk up and down 
assigned students to work on arithmetic , . > jiA Cn However, many 
the aisle pausing here and there wrth mdmdrf XSd and the teach' 
minutes may intervene between a given sp 

er’s reinforcement rollect papers which arc not 

In many other cases, the teacher ^ ^^hnd is involved 
returned until the next day or the next w • ^ ’^ i t sitive C onsc- 
in a situation in which there are virtually no immediate, P 

quences for his behavior. , . 0 f a skillful program 

Another problem in many schools ntheb^ or . J ^ 

which moves the child through a senes of pro. PP „, c and be 

Seat complex behavior. Such a usually deal 

reinforced at each step of the way. The to Tire result is 

with each pupil's responses on an 'mm'dirte for accomplish- 

that a given student may receive very S moderate reinforce- 

ment one,. no reinforcement for accomplishment two, mo 
ment for accomplishment three, an s° < m _ ^Mered is the relative 

— 
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classroom with 25, 30, or even more children, each child may be reinforced 
only once m an hour period or perhaps not even that frequently. For the 
elementary student just beginning to leam a complex new set of behaviors, 
this minuscule amount of reinforcement can hardly be considered sufficient. 

Programmed instruction materials are designed to overcome some of 
these deficiencies. They are not a panacea (Winsberg, 1969 )3nd no one 
argues that programmed instruction materials can be completely substituted 
fot other teaching methods. However, they can help to overcome some of the 
problems discussed in preceding paragraphs. 

Fot those not familiar with programmed instruction, some definitions 
pertinent to an understanding of it may be helpful. A frequently cited 
definition states that an instructional program "is a vehicle which generates 
an essentially reproducible sequence of instructional events and accepts 
responsibility for efficiently accomplishing a specified change from a given 
range of initial completeness or behavioral tendencies" (Lumsdaine, 1965). 

The hej’ words in this definition are reproducibility, sequence, and 
efficiency. Among the primary features of programmed instruction are the 
following: 

1. Reinforcement fot the right answer is immediate. 

2. The child may work at his own pace, completing as many problems as 
possible. If absent from class, the student simply picks up where he left 
off. 

3. Because each child proceeds at his own pace, a teacher can more effectively 
supervise a large class. 

4. The material presented is sequenced in such a way that one problem 
depends upon the answer to the preceding problem, i.e. the student can 
efficiently progress to an eventually complex repertoire. 

5. Materials can be designed in such a way that the error rate is very low, 
i.e. 10 percent or less (Holland, 1965). 

6. Many programs contain a wade range of examples for full comprehension. 

Once devised, an instructional program may be automated for use 
on a multitude of machines or presented in booklet form. In the former 
case, the machine reinforces the student by informing him that the answer 
to a particular question is correct. In the latter case, the student makes a 
response and then turns the page or moves a slider to discover if he is correct. 

At this point, readers may object that our suggestions are really beyond 
their control, that their school district does not have the money for auto- 
mated teaching devices. Thus, we are wasting time on a financial or admin- 
istrative rather than a teaching problem. Part of this argument may be true. 
Few teachers of disadvantaged children hare access to the brger, computer- 
assisted instruction devices such as those currently in me at Stanford, Pitts- 
burgh, and Harvard (Atkinson and Housen, 1966) . 

However, teachers frequently can exert inSuence in choosing texts for 
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Pyramiding Education 

It is our contention that programs of instruction should pyramid 
education. In other words, persons at every step in the educational pyramid 
— from distinguished professor to kindergarten child — should have respon- 
sibility for transmitting knowledge (Ulrich and Kent, 1968). The present 
two-step system with teachers on the top and students on the bottom is a 
luxury we can no longer afford, particularly if we ate to begin a concentrated 
effort to provide adequate education for the disadvantaged. 

Our current overcrowded and understaffed school situation is too well 
known to require additional comment here. However, the fact that many of 
the schools in the nation have 30, 40, or even 50 students per teacher is 
dramatic proof that new teaching resources must be developed. The pyra- 
miding approach thus deserves serious consideration. 

We are attempting to initiate at Western Michigan University a 
system whereby senior professors teach graduate students, graduate students 
teach advanced undergraduates, and the advanced undergraduates teach 
beginning undergraduates. We envision that eventually, kindergarten chil- 
dren would have teaching tasks in the nursery school. 

This is not to say that the world's teachers would be out of work. In 
the case of the universities, the faculty member’s position would essentially 
remain unchanged. In addition, their services would be supplemented by the 
services of students at all levels; teaching would not be restricted simply to 
the faculty and a few teaching fellows. In the primary and secondary schools, 
the teachers would also continue to teach a regular schedule but would 
enlist the assistance of advanced students. 

The advantages of such an approach are varied. First, the teacher 
would have time to work with smaller groups of students. Theoretically, this 
could prove to be reinforcing to the teacher (since he might actually teach 
instead of simply maintaining classroom control) and reinforcing to the 
student (since he is receiving individual attention). 

While the teacher was meeting with a select group of his students, the 
other students could meet with an advanced student or students. Thus, all 
students would be receiving individual attention. The advanced students 
would be reinforced by having the younger students look up to them and 
would also be stimulated to complete their own academic work since they 
would have an immediate, practical application. 

A recent attempt to introduce operant conditioning techniques into 
early education programs for a culturally disadvantaged population in Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan demonstrates the pyramiding technique. 

The proposal included (I) preschool training center for culturally 
restricted children which was diretf ed toward enabling such children to learn 
many culturally acceptable school behaviors and (2) tutorial classes for 
children presently in public schools who are functioning at a level signifi- 
cantly lower than the grade level in which they ate enrolled. 
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Once this program was designed and funded, it became apparent that 
individuals from tire black community would be needed to nuke the pro- 
gram work. The environment which produced a need for such programs also 
produced a demand for black persons in positions of responsibility. That 
same environment also produced an insufficient number of black leaders to 
meet this demand. 

Assuming that great potential lies in the younger segment of our 
population, whether black or white, an in-service training program for high 
school students was devised. This program, described earlier in terms of its 
programmed structure, was such an attempt toward shaping new black 
leaders. 

The senior author established the course and provided overall direction. 
An advanced undergraduate and two intermediate level undergraduates 
served as the teachers of the high school students. The students who were 
initially enrolled were identified by other high school students who had strong 
interest in changing conditions in the black community. 

The program had two parts. Part I was a series of ten two-hour weekly 
class meetings in which a maximum of 55 was given for successful comple- 
tion of various class activities. Meetings of the class were not always devoted 
to discussing the laws of behavior. Much discussion involved the issues of 
whether or not behavior could be controlled or how learning a few facts 
could possibly relate to "real’’ cultural change. Although such problems 
were entertained by the college level teachers, the emphasis was still placed 
on problem solving and learning methods to effect change. 

Part II involved another ten-week class series coupled with on-the-job 
training. The classes were still money-contingent but more often lecturers 
from the Western Michigan University Psychology staff n ere invited to 
discuss specialized issues. 

On-the-job training was begun in two different settings. This was made 
possible through the high school’s work-study program which allows students 
to go out into the community to work while ensuring the receipt of academic 
credits necessary for graduation. 'The choice of whether or not students 
wanted to work and where they wanted to work was left up to them . They 
were also told that they could change their minds at any time. 

Two of the students chose to stay at the Behavior Research Laboratory 
(where the original classes wore held} and two students chose to work at a 
Child Development Center, located in a nearby elementary school. Jobs of 
the students who chose to stay in the laboratory varied between typing, 
graphing for publication, data analj’sis, and library research. Thereafter they 
became involved in a project dealing with children and home management. 
Presently they are continuing such work in the laboratory, assisting in an- 
other high school class and are enrolled in the university. 

The activities of the students who chose to work in the Child Devel- • 
opment Center were related to their work as teacher aides. Both of these 
high school students have now completed projects in beliavior modification 
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in which the verbal behavior of pre-school children was increased. One of 
these high school students is considered to be particularly outstanding and 
has remained in the center as an integral part of the staff and is concur- 
rently working toward a college degree. 

This project is a pilot and only a small part of a program being 
developed in the Kalamazoo area. The approach toward cultural change and 
innovation based on the education and re-education of the community as a 
whole is necessary' and must begin at some level. The technology used in 
affecting their community environment is based on the scientific analysis of 
behavior. Again, the technique is essentially one of pyramiding education: 
the well advanced teaching the less advanced and so on. Our experience lias 
shown the approach to be effective while making greater use of student 
personnel than in other traditional training programs. 

Conclusions 

The task facing the teacher of disadvantaged children is an enormous 
one. It is also frustrating, exciting, discouraging, challenging, and rewarding. 
Our hope in writing this paper is that we might somehow contribute to the 
rewarding aspects of the job and, hopefully, be of some assistance in 
diminishing the discouraging aspects. 

We do not claim to have all the answers. Indeed, we arc a long way 
from reaching our goal of a liighly-effectivc, sricntifically-bascd technology of 
education. However, one point seems abundantly clear. The responsibility for 
failure to leam has been placed on the child rathet than on his educational 
environment far too long. 

The facts show that behavior is governed by its consequences, and 
consequences — at least for children— arc largely determined by the adults 
in their environment. Thus, we must abandon the notion that Johnnie 
doesn’t want to learn and begin to accept the fact that we have not provided 
him with sufficient reinforcement to help him want to learn. 

Tliis is not to suggest that schools or teachers should accept all the 
blame for educational failures. However, the schools are clearly a party to 
this sad state of affairs and must accept partial responsibility. The child does 
not become a dropout overnight; on the contrary, it takes the schools a good 
number of years to produce one. To put it another way, the one million chil- 
dren who will drop out of school this year have a combined total of eight to 
ten million years of experience with our school system — and they have voted 
against us. They have decided that schools, as they exist today, are not 
worth the trouble. 

"We hope th3t the suggestions incorporated in this paper will contribute 
to a reversal of this trend. We have suggested. Erst of all, that an under- 
standing of behavior modification principles can help the teacher of disad- 
vantaged children. Increasingly precise behavioral description and reliance on 
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real behavioral effects have made inroads into educational and therapeutic 
areas often marked by imprecise observation and erroneous interpretation. 

Secondly, it has been suggested that programmed instruction materials, 
either automated or in booklet form, have very reinforcing qualities which 
may be of great value in teaching disadvantaged children. Teachers who are 
unfamiliar with these materials should begin to explore and test the various 
instructional programs available today. 

Finally, we have suggested that the two-level, teacher-studen system 
of today overlooks the tremendous teaching resource available m other stu- 
dents. The time has come when we should devote serious attention to pro- 
posals for educational pyramids in which advanced students would take an 

active part in teaching younger students. , . „„ 

All of these suggestions can be implemented today. They do not re- 
quire the outlay of additional billions of dollars, the cost, on of new level 
of administration, or the assignment of additional duties '“fu Present 
teaching staffs. They do require, however a willingness o seen™ 
of our traditional ideas about teaching and to experiment with some of the 
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Operant Conditioning in tlie Public Schools 

ROGER UL1UCH, MARSHALL WOLFE, 

AND MARLAND BLUHM 


Basic principles of behavior discovered!,), 
animal laboratories have been lately applied (more ^'“f^sner 1965 
situations (Ulricli, Stachnik, and Mabry. J pp c d 

Bijou and Baer, 1967; Ulrich. 1968). Frequently these atte mpts_a tgpl.ea 
behavioral analysis fall under the heading of operant cond, boning (btann 

19M Properly speaking, the tenn operant “ ni3 'b [ “ n,n S tef “ ! l °b e EJJ’tto 
which behavior is modified by its consequences. HoweveiV , t } ie ex- 

term has come to refer to an entire psychological point out 

pcrimental analysis of behavior. Since rca y consequences is 

that the phenomenon of behavior being con r by operant 

hardly new. one further note of explanation ‘ „ 0 hjective 

conditioning procedures to which this paper a gi observed, meal- 
science that svas restricted to the study of ^ elentifi- 

ured. and reprodueed. Present day operant technolog u thus mo 
tally based than svere the earlier more casual observations 

behavioral consequences. aiumi1 . f«-hnoloev involved 

The initial attempts at generating an opmut ^nology^ ^ 

replicating the basic animal laboratory s " jg49 ; Undsley, 1959; 

were typically conducted in mental insti ( ' ' , j Ayllon and 

Hutchinson and Aarin. 1961). However foHow^g the 
Michael (1959), greater efforts were made » »P* “ ^ with behav- 
to actual ward problems in a vanety of in J fns ;tf u l they were 1 

iotal deficiencies 1 . Although these efforts proved LfStasS « re not con- 
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future problems. It is concerned not only with the problems presently facing 
us but the long range needs as well. 


Initial Efforts and Problems 

The fact that a more scientifically oriented approach to education and 
educational research is presently being stressed in a number of schools which 
are in the service area of the Kalamazoo Valley Intermediate School District 
deserves some preliminary comments. 

In spite of what might have been expected following the initial efforts 
of our joint ancestor Thorndike, psychology, for one reason or another, li3S 
not sufficiently involved itself with the behavioral problems faced by edu- 
cators. Unfortunately, the degree of psychology's noninvolvcmcnt has at 
times, seemed to border on an aloofness which makes our belated efforts to 
“re-enter” education suspect. Getting permission to try new psychological 
approaches in a public school is often the most difficult part of the experi- 
ment. 

During the fall of 1965, the Kalamazoo Valley Intermediate School 
District was seeking a certified consulting psychologist who would test chil- 
dren suspected of being either emotionally disturbed or mentally retarded in 
order that the children could be officially certified for placement in s pedal 
education classrooms. 1 The senior author was contacted and consented to 
serve as a consultant for the District. However, it was agreed at the time 
that the major role of the consultant would not be that of a diagnostician; 
he would serve instead as a resource person who would suggest problem- 
solving methods to the persons most closely associated with school problems, 
i.e. the classroom teachers, the prindpals, the superintendents, school boards, 
special education people, etc. 

The work began, however, with visits to the classrooms to observe chil- 
dren who had been referred by classroom teachers to principals and special 
education personnel. It was immediately apparent from all these visits that 
very little additional information would be provided by further testing. In 
all cases, the best method of obtaining information on the problem was 
actual observation of the child in the classroom, plus the records and remarks 
of the teacher. In some cases a strategy thus evolved to remove the child 
from the classroom since his behavior was so disruptive that live other chil- 
dren were not receiving the benefit of a good education. In these cases it 
was also typical for the teacher to be so dissatisfied with the child that there 
was no real indication that any benefit would be derived from permitting the 
child to continue in that environment, for either the teacher or the child. 
Thus, decisions of whether to certify children for special education class- 
rooms were dependent upon factors such as these instead of long interviews 
between the child and the consulting psychologist or tests such as the TAT 
or the Rorschach. In numerous instances, however, it was suggested to 
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day and perhaps read to her. If it was not met, she was not to be allowed 
to see the remedial reading teacher. It was expected that gradually we would 
require slight increases in the amount of reading that the child had to 
demonstrate before receiving the social reinforcement afforded by the con- 
tact with the remedial reading teacher. Although this approach seemed 
agreeable to the classroom teacher, it did not appeal to the reading expert. 
In addition to this lack of enthusiasm on the patt of the remedial reading 
teacher, there appeared to be some problems in terms of whether or not it 
would be allowed at higher administrative levels. 

It was this and numerous other incidents which led to an even more 
intense re-evaluation of the proper role for a public school consulting psy- 
chologist with a bias for experimentation. It was apparent that even if a 
teacher agreed that it was desirable to try something different, it would fre- 
quently not be allowed. Furthermore, specialists often seemed less than 
enthusiastic about giving advice to teachers which might make the teacher 
more expert in the special area. For these reasons, still greater efforts were 
made to effect change through those in control of policy, i.e. principals, 
superintendents, and school boards. 

Although these efforts were helpful it was still felt that other alterna- 
tives had to be explored concurrently in order to come to grips with public 
school behavioral problems. Thus, in addition to the meetings with the ad- 
ministrators there were weekly meetings of the Kalamazoo Valley Inter- 
mediate School District Special Education staff. This group consisted of a 
number of school social workers, diagnosticians, a Type C consultant for the 
mentally handicapped, some remedial reading teachers, and some graduate 
and undergraduate students from Western Michigan University. Various 
techniques which might, be employed to change maladaptive classroom be- 
havior were discussed and as a result, some of the college students actually 
went to work in the classrooms with problem children. The side effects of 
their work, however, were sometimes more detrimental than useful. It ap- 
peared that working in a classroom with a teacher required much more 
preliminary work than had been accomplished to date. The idea of reinforc- 
ing children with material objects was not readily acceptable and although 
help w^s requested and the use of college students as classroom behavior 
modification assistants had been authorized, they were frequently looked 
upon as intruders. Teachers were often skeptical as were the principals. Data 
were needed. In order to acquire data, however, it was decided that accom- 
modations had to he established which W'ould permit an atmosphere where 
new things could be tried. It was felt that this experimental setting should 
be in the community where efforts to effect change were going on. One 
alternative appeared to be the most reasonable. A public school had to be 
identified which would allow a great deal of flexibility for new approaches. 
The identification of such a school came about through indirect means 
during the second year of the program. 
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Operant Research in a Public School 

On a number of occasions, tails were given to local teachers who 
showed much enthusiasm for the data from vanous applied stn din usmg 
operant techniques. A single talk, however, was not sufficient for pneratmg 
actual practice of the methods described. The alternative seemed to be the 
establishment of a long-term in-service training course in a P 

During the Fall of 1966, plans for such a course were formulated. Uiro 
Motion, a sdiool social worker in the Vicksburg School District, 0 

the details and the course was initiated at the Indian Ufa ^"'ajy 
School. Enrolled in this coutse were the principal plus all the era 

the school, the school nurse, a principal from another mhocd lhe musra 
teacher (who bandies all the schools in the Vicksburg ***). *£ “Type * 
teacher of the mentally handicapped. The course was ofemd for graduate 
credit through the Office of Continuing Education at Western Michigan 

Uni TjL,ent consisted of a veiy basic introduction to the principles of 
operant conditioning and it was oriented o P‘ ^ the ^bora- 

faced daily. The major portion of the das, V -"StaJto class 
tory being the teacher's own classroom. icqu i,cd Wll with 

took place approximately once a . ySy^ectute-discussion see- 

specific problems that were identified m ■«««*»« blsic p ™ciples of 
tion of the class. Initial classes were con motivation. Some discus- 

reinforcement, punishment, stimulus cono b generated and 

Sion time was also devoted to how ^^^"he claslical Paviovian 
modified in terms of respondc discussions revolved around the 

method. Very quickly the "J^/^ences of behavior could he 
teacher’s everyday problems and ho R behavior. In short, we dis- 

used to modify the future probabi hty i^^ ptota bnity that a child 

cussed at length how rewards cou - s t ^ e there was initially 

would engage in that task again. c | | p,j, cn should he reinforced for 

some hostility towards the no ion tme 

making responses indicative of leammS- a „,hor, vho taught the 

qbcfollowing«ctoEcWw^, fo ^ ^ 

course, and one of the teach ptohlem that Mrs. Jones is a- 

DR. uLiucn : All right. L* ts na mber$. Again, let’s remember that 
pericncing in teaching Billy ' .. (0 i( i cnt jfy as exactly as possible the 

one of the first things we want to ^ mnl Bil]y lvl jt e the numbers 
desired response. In this cas how wc get htm to do it? 

from one to ten correctly. 9 him when he picks up the pmoO 
One possibility, of course, “ *° ® w ttlling him that that was good. When 
or when he starts writing a n i or 2 or 3 numbers correctly, we might 
he responds, for as points which can be exchanged for extra 

give him something for it suen r 
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time in the gymnasium, or we might even give him some hind of token that 
he can exchange for the privilege of using a tape recorder. Or we could 
give him money in exchange for his tokens and call it a scholarship payment 
like they do in college. 

teacher: Dr. Ulrich, that’s just bribing him to get him to do some- 
thing he should simply do because it’s right. Everybody has to be able to 
write numbers someday. So you shouldn’t have to bribe students to get them 
to do this. 

dr. ulrich: Well, it’s highly likely that he is going to have to write 
numbers. However, one of the problems with Billy seems to be that he 
doesn’t want to and Mrs. Jones’ problem is how to get him to want to, or 
more important, to actually do it. Apparently the only way that we know 
that he wants to do something is by observing him doing it. He is not doing 
it now and one alternative which might work toward getting him to do it 
is to offer some form of a reward. 

teacher: But you said that possibly we could give him money or some- 
thing for making his numbers. People shouldn’t always expect to get some- 
thing for the things they do. For one thing, this might lead to bad habits 
later on, such as getting people to do things they shouldn’t, just for money. 

dr. ulricii: That’s probably true in terms of getting people to do things 
for money that society says in general they shouldn't receive money for 
doing. And, in a sense, that’s what bribery is. But is that what we’re doing 
here? Why don’t you get that dictionary and let's see what it says bribery 
really means. 

teacher: Okay, the dictionary says that bribe means "any gift or 
emolument, used corruptly to influence public or official action, anything 
that seduces or allures, an allurement. Also any valuable consideration given 
or promised for corrupt behavior in the performance of official or public 
duties.” 

dr. uiRicn: It’s quite common for people to refer to reinforcement as 
bribing, especially when we use it for children. According to the dictionary 
definition, however, it doesn't seem to fit. It wouldn't seem that our efforts 
to get Billy to write his numbers better is really an example of trying to get 
him to do something illegal or something which goes against what is gen- 
erally looked upon as being acceptable by our culture. Besides, Billy isn’t a 
public official. Actually, writing numbers seems to be a good thing to be 
able to do and when you do good things, you often get rewarded for them. 

TEAcnER: Why do we always have to get something for something? 
Why don’t we leam to do things just because we like to do them? Why is it 
we always have to be given materialistic kinds of things for almost every 
thing we do? 

dr. ulricr: I don’t know. Why is that? Remember Thorndike’s law 
of effect and Skinner’s principles of positive reinforcement and punishment? 
In a sense those laws of behavior for animals are just that: laws of behavior. 
They hold true just like the law of gravity. But the law of gravity is some- 
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thing we don’t spend an awful lot of time feeling distressed over^Why. 
then do we keep getting upset about the law of remfbre^lM. . t £» He 
that's just the way things are and there s really nothing 5 
People just happen to be built that way, you and myself inc uded. 

V Let’s brine die example a little closer to home. Suppose supenntendents 

s»dr--isR‘JSSr=5sS 

day to tach and I want you to do it just because ,t « a good thing W do 
and because you should want to do it. 1 8 t0 |j vc you anything 

for it because you should want to do ,t. 1 am no going o P« I J ^ 
for it because that would be bribing you, and I want to protect 1 ^ 

this evil. I will expect you here Monday coming 6 '< ^ 

(which, by the way, may even involve wnting a Jew '«“£«!•' ’ for > he 
will not, of course, be bribed, kou wall keep » & E° w ( Mu id 

rest of the year, because you want to do the ngbt thing. 

^ Teacher, I’d quit, of cou.se, but it still doesn’t seem like if 

"““Si: Maybe you’re right. What’s faTolveJ 

teacuer: Well, it’s bard tu say. It k Why 

too soon with having to get money and other Hungs so Urey 

must we do that? . , mincioles of bclovior teach us 

na. ulRtcn: I don’t "light * that 

that’s just the way things arc. Here g* - cl j,j ng t 0 someone for 

we ate taught to think '“‘‘“Vl s J m tM „k it is wrong in the 
doing something we want. We pec Hy ^ is , )on g way oil 
case of very young children. But, ’ n | lin „ o( ,fc 3t sort really paying 

- from numbers or leading or "*J> Lcmc someday way otf in the 
«* tor llim - Wc *1 10 I„ hrt. oitentimes we don’t eren hove 

future it’s going to be good fcr )»"• , nl mndli aal ihougli 1 doubt 
the courtesy or take the time to I*. 1 ^ „ hc „ it is.moit crucial 

that it docs much good. Indeed, at .11 l> ' 0 ^ smn tell Hely to gwe 

tint childicn receive rewni* for wliat HiO ■ „ gc „]u C of willing 
them rewards. A young child cannot s 8 winch he biowl 

numbers, however, a sweet or a (nutloop ^ )|jm lciy l,j ppy 

he can buy something lie likes, nug ^ |hat nc „-, nt |,; m write, 

to keep writing Jus numbers. Since i ' ^ foJ !os , c | hi „ g Uiat lie likes 

and since if we look around we re i q world ibonld we hesitate 

that will keep him wilting numbon, wily in me 

teacher: Web, one .easou for not doing it. at lent really often, is 
that he w31 always expect it. 
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dr. ulrich: You mean like some people we both know who expect 
their checks at the end of every month? 

teacher: Dr. Ulrich, you’re impossible! We could still give him rein- 
forcement after he docs what we want without using things. Why docs it 
have to be money, tokens, fruitloops, and things like that? Why can’t we 
just use a smile or something like that? Why can’t that work? 

dr. ulrich: It does. I’ve watched you in your class and I’ve watched 
you when a child makes a response you like. You reinforce him whether you 
know it or not. You smile and unlike many teachers, you sometimes even 
jump happily into the air. You really let him know that you like what he 
did. You give him a great deal of social reinforcement and even that, in one 
sense, is a material event. He can sec and hear you, and it’s very much like 
a penny being put into his hand. It might be considered that both the penny 
and your smile are what we have referred to in the past as conditioned rein- 
forcers. 

Conditioned reinforccrs arc very powerful for maintaining behavior, but 
again, somewhere along the line it is more than likely that they have to be 
related to some kind of primary reinforcement. A lot of the conditioned 
reinforce is we use in school, or in any other place, were first established by 
pairing them with primary reinforcements. A penny can reinforce because 
it can get you a lot of other things that you like. A smile is pretty much the 
same way. Asking one’s father for the car when he’s smiling probably pays 
off more often than asking him for the car when he’s just sneezed and he’s 
gruffly snarling and frowning about having had a bad day 3t the office. 

As the course progressed, this type of .discussion became less frequent 
and the majority of the time was spent on what the pupils should do and 
how we could structure the school environment to get them to do it, i.c. 
responses and methods for accomplishing these. It soon became apparent 
that one of the major problems in doing research in a classroom was the 
large number of students involved. While the teacher was trying to keep a 
record of some problem behavior, there was still the rest of the ebss to con- 
sider. At this stage it was decided that additional help was needed. 

Consequently, a number of graduate and undergraduate students were 
introduced into the program at Indian Lake as assistants to the teachers. In 
most cases the students received ebss credit for their activities although 
others did not and still remained very interested and involved. How was 
their behavior maintained? It should be pointed out that everyone was 
careful to see that a good working relationship between the student and the 
ebssroom teacher evolved. We expected the college students to actually 
help the teachers solve some specific problems and to do it in a way that 
at no time threatened the teacher’s control of the classroom. It bter proved 
to be the case that this relationship was mutually beneficial to both the 
teachers and the student assistants. Assistants had an opportunity to learn 
first hand about some problems of applied research and teaching, and the 
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teaches received assistance as well as new information. We benefited be- 
cause we were able to determine if the concepts discussed in the mscmce 
training class actually worked. 

Projects and Results 

The following projects are examples of numerous studies lira t .vere 
conducted at the Mian Lake Elementary School and are me hided togr^ 
the reader some idea of the various t>pcs of pro cm involved 

dealt with in the classroom setting. In every case, th P 
students who would have ordinarily been referred to outsrde age, roes 

treatment.^ ^ ^ , 5hjtol a*istonb Orl DeGmf. ^wo'W. mth 

the ldndergarten trachre Irma Sell to help nhry^ fumiturc, 

disruptive behaviors. These behaviors me , ® b - on and SC cking 

throwing objects, attacking others, talking, o trOU blcsome behavior 

constant attention. The teacher soon eliminated and 

by giving him attention when he was ,nvo v ted a year earlier to 

ignoring him when he was not, just as ■ vn c^With the background 

another teacher in relation to the read,^ problem. WiB. « ^ 

provided by the in-school service course, >> whereas previously 

it within a system which now permitted «P undesirable behavior, 

there had been difficult* I. After .he »d 

a procedure was instituted in >* ch ^" l 'Xome Mravior soon oeeuned 
appropriate behavior was ignored. Th triable. Tire problem bc- 

. again indicating that attention child to leave the 

lravior was, however, finally cbmrnated b) allmvrng „ i c . 

room to play games with the evpcnmenleron da^sw hen 
did not engap in any of the specified problem bcluvrors. 
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reinforcers such as candy or privileges. Here again a system of reinforcement 
for desirable behavior was found to be generally effective. 

The third-grade teacher, Mrs. Charlene Saunders, introduced a similar 
system using points to reinforce four "non-achiever” students who turned in 
little or no work. The results were very noteworthy in that two students im- 
proved greatly and two did not. It was discovered in the case of the two stu- 
dents who did not improve that the points the teacher was using as rein- 
forcers in actuality were not reinforcing, and thus emphasized again the 
importance of using reinforcers that children actually like. Too often teachers 
try a reward and find that it is short lived in producing desirable behavior. 
Unfortunately, they conclude that reinforcement doesn't work when, in fact, 
they have errored in assuming that they had found an effective rcinforcer. 

In another study conducted by Mr. Paul Surratt, a fifth-grader was 
instrumental in modifying the behaviors of four first-grade students, who 
had been identified as poor students, and who could not concentrate on their 
assignments. The fifth-grader observed the four children and recorded their 
behaviors on a console which he operated. The first phase of the study in- 
volved recording the amount of time each of the four children spent Study- 
ing out of a twenty-minute study period. When any one of the four was 
engaged in the assigned activity, the fifth-gradeT flipped the student’s switch 
which in turn operated a time totalizer for that student; when he engaged 
in any other activity the switch was turned off. During these baseline ses- 
sions, each child averaged approximately 10 minutes study time out of a 
possible 20 minutes. The second phase of the study consisted of placing a 
light on each of the student’s desks. These lights were connected to their 
respective time totalizers in a manner such that when the timers were 
operating, so were the lights. In other words, when a particular child engaged 
in studying, a light on his desk lighted up and when he stopped studying, it 
went out. The children were then told that if they could keep their lights on 
for 19 of the 20 minutes, they would receive a reward. The rewards varied 
from five minutes in the gym or on the playground to helping the janitor 
sweep the halls. During this phase of the experiment, they studied for an 
average of 19.5 out of a possible 20 minutes. A number of extinction and 
reversal procedures were then employed to assure that their studying was, in 
fact, a result of their consequences. After the termination of the study, the 
experimenter returned to observe and record the long-range effects of the 
procedures. Observations via closed circuit television revealed that the same 
four students that previously were studying for 10 out of 20 minutes were 
now studying 17 out of 20 minutes. This high level of studying was in- 
compatible with the previous maladaptive behaviors which once labeled 
these as problem children. 

Judy Berghuis, the first grade teacher, also dealt with disruptive class 
problems during reading groups. She listed tasks to he done and gave points 
which could be used for extra library or recess time or for material rein- 
forcers such as candy and gum. 
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Although in some cases, problems generated by limited classroom con- 
trol made it impossible to be completely confident that results could always 
be replicated, the general effect was positive. Teachers were becoming ac- 
quainted with experimental techniques which provided them with new in- 
formation. In one sense it may be argued that most teachers are constantly 
experimenting. By definition an experiment is "an act or operation earned 
out under controlled conditions in order to discover an unknown effect or 
law, to test or establish a hypothesis, or to illustrate a known aw 

The exact methods of how to best educate children is still in doubt and 
although teachers try different approaches, efforts very o cn 0 . . 

bonifide conclusions. The Indian Lake project was an attempt o dranBC llim 
Before introducing a new variable which we predicted would produce clrangc, 
we first determined the level at which the behavior was occ urring . Aftctft's 
baseline was obtained, the experimental procedures were mlr^ uccd^ung 
this technique, plus a reversal procedure in which Urec end Iron s rauh mg 
during the baseline were reinstated, it became possible to sec the exact 
effects. 

Further Evaluation of the Program 

During the course of the semester, of'coulse," dheussed 

to the Indian Lake project. »“•>» ! Superintendent Ken Otis, 
exactly what we were doing at Indian Lake P ^ , ndfan ulc 

the Vicksburg School Board, and a numl it P discovc: irayj 

children. Our prujectwas explained '"^'j^Zcuning. Through 
in which we could prevent uddrltona f ljcconlc more cx- 

such efforts it was felt that the toclKB y bc te)t „i|h immediately 
pert in handling children so that P'°b> c „ , ], JVC to be rcfeixcd to 

in the classroom by the tcachct and would not 

specialists at a later time. behavioral development 

We talked constantly in terms cl (uomo bug bcha „. c „ 

that prevented problems rather TOI approached as being a 
established. We explained that all b g^p^ and was mam- 

lawful product of the environment ac i, child should more 

tained. A major point that was stre constantly comparea with class* 
often be treated as an individual and supports the comparison 

mates. Instead, wc promoted the plulosophy ^ch suppo 
of one’s new behaviors against ones mvn . —-jin- is frequently com* 
For example, a child doing very ^pharixed the point 

pared to other children in the ebss- ^ suCCKS in reading rather 

that the child should be reinforced for any . TCJ der ]iU ot } lcr 

than waiting to give rcinforcemen m (a kcn at Indian Lake. Our 

children. This attitude was basic to Uic PP jq jB blp a vCiy reward- 

constant goal was to make school su » * student assistants Spent 

ing and enjoyable experience. Bo 
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much time thinking of ways in which the school environment might be ar- 
ranged so that many rewards could be made contingent upon desirable be- 
havior. The importance of not reinforcing undesirable behavior was also 
pointed out. For example, children who seldom succeed academically, some- 
times become discipline problems and manifest certain overt kinds of re- 
sponses that procure much attention. Indeed, through social reinforcement 
we sometimes maintain the very behaviors we do not want. In short, our 
aim was the use of principles of reinforcement which prevented behavioral 
problems as well as solving those already existing. 

The Formal In-School Treatment Program 

During our third year, 1967-68, we were able to expand our program 
with the help of a grant from the Michigan Department of Mental Health 
which we obtained through the Kalamazoo County Mental Health Board 
(Ulrich and Wolfe, 1967) . The interest of the Mental Health Department 
in our work was natural since most child guidance clinics are finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to keep abreast of the growing populations which they 
serve. Often the majority of referrals come from the school system. The 
course of events which brings a child to the clinic usually consists of a 
teacher calling upon the school social worker, counselor, or other special 
education professionals who may work with the child, his teacher, and the 
parents. Should this treatment plan prove ineffective or insufficient to answer 
the child's needs, referral is usually made to the clinic for evaluation, treat- 
ment, or consultation. This technique tends to be child-centered, with little 
opportunity for structured manipulation of the actual school setting, which 
may be a crucial variable in the problem. Also the Michigan Department of 
Mental Health conceives its function not only as an agency supporting the 
treatment of behavioral problems but supporting preventive efforts as well. 

We continued to concentrate on making the teacher a "behavioral 
problems expert” using techniques similar to those discussed earlier. The 
big difference at Indian Lake was that the funding allowed us to pay certain 
high-achieving college students a small stipend for working with the pro- 
gram. This allowed us to work with more teachers on a more regular basis 
and initiate more projects. 

In addition to now being able to bring more assistants into the Indian 
Lake project, the Kalamazoo Valley Intermediate School District was also 
able to initiate additional in-service training courses at several other schools. 
Larry Ditto, the principal of Tobey Elementary School, had taken the first 
in-service training course at Indian Lake, and encouraged the establishment 
of a similar course at his school. This course was taught by Dr. David Lyon 
of Western Michigan University’s Department of Psychology. Other courses 
were taught at Sunset Lake Elementary School and the Vicksburg Ele- 
mentary School by Drs. Wade Hitzing and Howard Farris, also members of 
Western's Psychology Department 
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A course was also conducted in the City of Kalamazoo at the Lincoln 
Elementary School by Dr. Scott Wood. There were two objectives for this 
course: (1) to introduce the teachers to the basic principles of behavior, 
which comprise the foundation of the modem field of behavior modification, 
and (2) to help the teachers adapt these principles into techniques for class- 
room behavior management that would have practical value or e e e 
mentary school teacher. . , 

To help meet this latter objective, the teachers were each 
cart)- out a classroom behavior modification project. The P ro l^ S , 
that the teacher be able to objectively measure and record Ui f, ‘ftXvior 
either an individual or the class and then selectively mo i y , 

toward some desired behavioral goal. These projects were conducted during 
the course of the semester and presented by the teachm H te » ™ 
taming class’ at the end oF the tom. U« pxjf* ^ 
teacher be familiar with standard behavior modi ea mn P considerable 
recording devices and graphing techniques. Also . require . principles 

amount of creativity with respect to the application of the various pnnciples 

° fbe, lt™ r ; our conviction that the behavioral priadpl e . being M^-t 
applied in the school setting should also be pr expanded into 

some of the same benefits being derived at sc on S for tlic parents 
the home situation. We also felt that . fo, 

to be introduced to the importance of us g eye ^ a ]] 0 f 

desirable behavior. It would have been of course, .mp«* ^ Cn for ^ 
the parents. A beginning was made, l»® > I M class were more 

parents of Indian Laic children. Our goa for a pc ri 0 d 0 f 

than accomplished. About 20 parents jl foumI in lhc home setting 
over six months. We discussed pnjMemW^ principles ol behavior 

and discussed possible solutions which , trf $t „,jia at borne and pre- 
and our program at school. P arenl i. 0 , that their efforts of handling 
sented data at our class meetings. ‘” e fol TOS> 0 f course, gratifying, 
problems with their own children were extent to which they 

although to us the biggest benefit t0 other parents. Sub 

managed to explain the concepts an P interested groups of 

sequent meetings with the school d efforts were spreading, 

parents further proved that information ^ ^ of t j, e Indian Lake 

All was not positive, however. Fences . from ot her parents about 
School, was frequently confronted wit q similar to the questions 

using reinforcement as "bribes wruc Re f or teachers. Fortunately, 

originally posed in the in-service : i nQt on iy by Principal 

these questions could now be answer . parents from the parents 

Smink, the Indian Lake teachers, an a along with their wives, 

class, but also by seveml school board memteswbo. W ^ Th; roc . 
had been at several meetings and, in on • ^ function of numerous 

cess of our total in-school treatment soon became 
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variables all of which i elated to the success experienced by people who had 
watched closely the use of operant techniques for the modification of prob- 
lem behavior. 

During the summer of 1968, a pre-school program employing the tech- 
niques of operant methodology was instituted at the Indian Labe Ele- 
mentary School in Vicksburg. This program was an expanded model of an 
earlier program conducted at the senior author’s home. The move to Indian 
Lake was mainly due to the success of the former program which had come 
into great demand by many other parents who were supportive of this 
approach. 

In the initial project the students were children ranging in age from 
two to four years. Basic skills in reading, writing, and math were taught. 
The program was designed in such a manner that the children considered 
learning a game and were most eager to participate. In addition to the 
regular teachers, the children often assumed some of the teaching responsi- 
bilities. For instance, it was not unusual to observe a four-year-old teaching 
a three-year-old some of the skills which the older child had learned earlier. 
At the same time the four-year-old was rewarding the three-year-old for 
learning, he was being rewarded by the adult teachers for teaching. Although 
the future wfll determine the ultimate effects of this program, certain results 
are already worth noting. For instance, a five-year-old boy finished the pro- 
gram reading at the sixth-grade level. Another child’s Stanford-Binet I.Q. 
was advanced from 130 to 178. These are typical examples of some of the 
progress made by these children to date. It should be made most clear that 
these are not “innately” gifted children, but normal children whose en- 
vironment was arranged in a manner that made learning both fun and 
efficient. 

Although we have extensive data on the more immediate effects of our 
procedures (Surratt and Ulrich, 1968; Schmidt and Ulrich, 1968; Ulrich and 
Hunt, 1968; Amett and Ulrich, 1968) a number of studies are planned to 
assess the long-range effects. For example, a count is being made of the 
number of students at Indian Lake (per semester) who were in the past 
refened and/or seen by outside agencies. Fast referrals will then be com- 
pared with the number of children indicated as potential problems after the 
instigation of the in-school treatment program. 

We also plan to compare the number of children treated at such 
agencies after the instigation of the in-service treatment program with the 
number treated before instigation of the program. Comparisons of the same 
nature are also planned between Indian Lake and other schools. 

There are, of course, other measures of the success of our efforts, sev- 
eral of which are listed below: (1) other schools in the county began to 
request similar in-service training courses, (2) students at the University 
who need experience credits are more frequently requesting assignments in 
the public schools as assistants to the teachers, (3) a great deal of parental 
enthusiasm was evidenced, (4) a number of teachers continued to enroll in 
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our in-service training courses to learn more about effective beharior modifi- 
cation, and (5) in several cases teachers have decided to go on for advanced 
degrees in order to gain experience and credentials which will allow them 
authority to instigate and encourage similar procedures, perhaps from the 
position of principal or superintendent. 

Cooperation Between Psychology and Education 

As we mentioned at the beginning ol this paper, psychology 
Son (or a long time seemed to he far apart in areas where one . n . ght have 
expected closer cooperation. Experimental psv eh ologis ts esp y 
remain aloof from the classroom despite the fact lha m any ™ct 
menting with learning. Also, problematic is the lac r , t 

became established which tended to promote competrtron as opposed to 

COOP Th^coniunetive program between Western Michigan University and 
the KaUmaaoi Valley Intermediate School District, ho'veve', rs anexanipj 
of an effort to remedy this unhappy state of affans . « « ** 
of some of our early activities, it was decided PP° , p svc y )0 ] 0 gy 
background in operant conditioning to both e P tb e e 

■ and Special Eduation at Western Michrpn University and ^t the sam 
time holding a full time appointment with the hatamoo Valley 

mediate School District. P Hawkins who, following his 

Tire man appointed was Dr. Robert f (oI !tart f ng a 
appointment, crrned the ma|Or [ortro 3vcd the establishment 

new school adjustment program. Tb P » x t0 j] years of age, 

of two classrooms I :oi L'l" 0 ''™ 1 v.ivy'[„tennediate School District. Among 
from throughout the Kalamazoo Va 1 y , en ; n „ 0 { children, 

Dt. Hawkins’ responsibilities were the sefcch°» and main- 
coordinating initial transportation aj^ng personnel involved, 

taining communications with , the vanous D , Hawkins 

. With extensive help fn,m j aff using behavioral pnncrples 

trained the adjustment program I f nvo]vc< J visiting the classrooms fre- 

to modify maladaptive behavior. Tbs meeting with the graduate 

quently, meeting regularly with ,h '‘“ g „i,t, administrators (particu- 
students and also maintaining conrmun.eal.on 

larly building principals). . m in which the operant 

In addition. Dt. Hawkins supeunsed a prn^m m ^ 

conditioning techniques were apphed m 5“ B , oa d ast ing Service 
Woodward Elementary School Wth lhe hclp fte t5choiqnc5 maJ 

at Western Michigan University, he directed a m madc by die 

at the Woodward School This mom as - “ ^ h , n proved ex- 
senior author concerning the expenmemtal V M aminUtnto „ and 

tremeiv helpful when presenting talks for teacnos a 
fa tf,c extensive training of classroom teachers and parents. 
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As is true in all cases where new programs are involved, one of the 
most important and time-consuming functions that Dr. Hawkins performed 
was that of maintaining public relations. This involved not only answering 
mail inquiring about the experimental adjustment program and showing the 
program to guests, but also giving numerous local public speeches. 


New Directions in Education 

At this point it might be asked where we go from here. Certainly, 
more new ideas are needed. One idea that has received some interest is the 
establishment of an experimental apprentice teacher program. Unlike the 
current “student teachers," these apprentice teachers would serve in a regular 
classroom all four years instead of only one semester. Such a program as 
conceived at this stage would involve each teacher at a chosen school serv- 
ing as a master teacher with a number of undergraduate and/or graduate 
assistants helping. These assistants would learn about methods of teaching 
and methods of exploring new and better ways of teaching. The teacher 
would become not only a teacher of a first grade classroom but also a re- 
source person or teacher of future elementary teachers. The assistants would 
be expected to be on the job for a specified number of hours each week 
(10-15) for which they would receive from 5 to 6 hours of university credit, 
the grade being determined by the classroom teacher. Children in these 
classrooms would have the benefit of more individualized attention. 

Other suggested strategies involve more effort being expended at the 
pre-school level. Numerous studies have indicated that many problems that 
children face later in their school careers get started very early. Thus, it is 
important that we attend more carefully to pre-nursery, nursery, and kinder- 
garten levels in preparing children for first grade. For example, we should 
be teaching the children how to better attend to directions. Many data are 
available which demonstrate that appropriate academic and social behavior 
can be established much earlier than is usually anticipated. It is our conten- 
tion that public school education should commence much earlier. We sug- 
gest that we begin immediately to move toward the goal of starting public 
school education in formal classroom settings with two-year-olds. Indeed an 
educational program (supported by the public schools) for all parents with 
new bom infants would eventually be desirable. 

Indeed, funds have already been made available through the Michigan 
Department of Mental Health for research with pre-school children from so- 
cioeconomically deprived areas in Kalamazoo (Ulrich and Surratt, 1968). 
Early education programs of the type supported by this grant should even- 
tually be established for all children. 

Another important area which needs further research is the use of chil- 
dren to teach other children. For example, public schools might use older 
children to teach kindergarten children specific tasks or to correct already 
existing behavioral problems. Indeed, several of our projects at Indian Lake 
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dramatically demonstrate the effectiveness of just such an approach (Surratt 
and Ulrich, 1968). , , . , , . . 

We are also exploring possible ways in which high school students 
could be given training in the principles ol behavior and education so that 
it might benefit their own training and also be used by them to teach 
younger students. Through more in-service training courses for high school 
and elementary teachers and students, it is hoped that a pr ograrn mi ght 
develop in which we can explore the actual pyramiding and e xpanding o f 
education not only from within the schools, but ftmughout the cmnmnni^ 
One aspect of such a movement might involve high s f 00 ' , '° d ' n f'® 
into junior high school for the purpose of aiding the teaching of students 
there and in turn, having junior high school students go mto elemmtajy 
schools to help teach. This could progress on down the hue so that «th 
grade students might help teach fifth-grade stu en , S™ curricula For 
fourth-graders, etc Other advances involve mpIonng mhM Curncula^ he 
example, it is felt that it would be bencficial for children to know cailier 

in their development about some principles o e v* attention 

ness of behavior (the faet that behavior has masons) would recerve attention 

earlier than it typically does. 

Conclusions 

,t is doubtful that 'V^rwcT^ed^" 
by dealing with them after they are well diligently for ways to 

to come Lough prevention, and we special 

alter condition? which cause problems. prorid ing help 

educator, and tad*. <* 
to the classroom teacher whose conec PP . ^ vv- have far too 
behavior will help prevent future ™ th ^ J^e been well established. We 

long attacked behaworal problems » J jnd amnge environments 

prove to be an important step. 

NOTES 

t hv The Behavior Research Laboratory 

• 1. This paper is a report of a jomt p. j ^ i^mumo Valley Intermcjate 

■ at Western Michigan “"S? Sl ™ta,endent. In addition to the above 
School District. Albert ^““Scceimd support ho™ several other soorcras 
named institutions, fh P i F d Stale Department of Mental Health, 
(1) The Extramural County Mental Health Board. Weans 

Lansing, Michiga " if’ encouragement and advice provided by WAliam 

especially S* DieS. Stachnik, and Vernon Stebman 
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of the Michigan Department of Mental Health. Also deserving of much credit 
are Esther Weber and John Daley of the Kalamazoo County Mental Health 
Board, Ray Creager of the Kalamazoo Child Guidance Clinic and Gil Schmidt 
of the Kalamazoo State Hospital. Ken Otis, Superintendent, Vicksburg Public 
Schools and the Vicksburg School Board, who not only allowed but encouraged 
us to attempt a major portion of this project within their district, deserve a 
special thanks. In addition, a number of staff members from Western Michi- 
gan University, Department of Psychology, have been involved. These staff 
members are David Lyon, Howard Farris, Jack Michael, Scott Wood, Wade 
Hitzing (who holds a joint appointment at the Kalamazoo State Hospital), 
and Robert Hawkins (who holds a joint appointment in Die Departments of 
Psychology and Special Education at Western Michigan University and in the 
Kalamazoo Valley Intermediate School District as Special Consultant). Grad- 
uate and undergraduate students who worked on this project are: Darrel 
Bostow, Henrietta Brusky, Richard Cole, Lyle Danaloff, Darrell Danes, Sylvia 
Dulaney, Marilyn Flegal, Mary Fullmer, Bruce Gideon, Lee Hunt, Dick Kale, 
Gary Peake, Eugene Ramp, Paul Surratt, Marilyn Amett, Brigette Symannek, 
Paul Wayland, and Steven Ztutnik. 

Finally a very special thanks to Mrs. Smink, Principal of the Indian 
Lake School and teachers Erm3 Sell, Judy Berghuis, Pat Mahaney, Carl De- 
Graff, Charlene Saunders, Donna Newell Wood, and Claudia Borders for it 
was at Indian Lake where the majority of the studies were carried out. 

Other principals who gave us encouragement to try something different 
in their schools were Jack Blanke of Lincoln School; Keith Stout, Sunset Lake; 
Harvey VanDam, Lake Center, Glenn Jager, Fulton Elementary, and Larry 
Ditto, Tobey Elementary School. 

Reprints of this report are available from Roger Ulrich, Department of 
Psychology, Western Michigan University or from Marland Bluhm, Kalamazoo 
Valley Intermediate School District Office, 508 East Dutton, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

The contents of this report ieScct the views of the authors and are not 
necessarily those of the Kalamazoo Valley Intermediate School District. 

2. State law regarding certification of children for special education classes. 
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The Lincoln Elementary School Projects : 
Some Results of an In-Service Training Course 
in Behavioral Psychology 

W. SCOTT WOOD 


In the spring of 1968, I conducted an in-service training course for 
several of the teachers at Lincoln Elementary School in Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. The title of the course was Psychology 517, Psychology of Education, 
and Learning for Teachers. Arrangements to have the course taught were 
made by the Principal of the Elementary School, Mr. Jack Blanke. The 
course was part of a more general in-service training program, jointly funded 
by the Michigan Department of Mental Health and the Kalamazoo Valley 
Intermediate School District. Dr. Roger Ulrich, Western Michigan Uni- 
versity, is the director of this program. There were two objectives for this 
course: (I) to introduce the teachers to the basic principles of behavior 
which comprise the foundation of the modem field of behavior modification 
and (2) to help the teachers adapt these same principles into techniques of 
classroom behavior management that would have practical value for the 
elementary school teachers. 1 

To help meet this latter objective, the teachers were each assigned to 
cany out a classroom behavior modification project. The project required 
that the teacher be able to objectively measure and record the behavior of 
either an individual student or the class as a whole and then selectively 
modify that behavior toward some desired behavioral goal. These projects 
required each teacher to be familiar with standard behavior modification 
procedures, such as recording devices and graphing techniques, as well as 
required considerable creativity with respect to the application of the various 
principles of behavior. 2 

Many of these projects developed practical techniques of considerable 
merit, so I have summarized several of these. They are presented in the 
remainder of this paper. Hopefully, readers may be able to see how some of 
these same principles and techniques can be used in other similar settings. 

Reprinted with permission from Educational Technofogy Monographs, Volume 1 (No- 
vember 1%8), pp. 1-26. 

1 1 would like to express my gratitude to Eric Haugbton, Precision Teaching Center, 
Eugene. Oregon, for his many helpful suggestions for the organization of this course. 

- 1 would like to express my appreciation to the Behavior Research Laboratory, West- 
ern Michigan University, for the help with the figures. 
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In conclusion, I believe (hat these projects demonstrate that practical 
behavior theory can be taught in a course of this type and that classroom 
teachers are an interested 3nd well-motivated audience for this approach. 


Classroom Discipline 

by Slella Baker, Sth-Grade Teacher 


Problem 

I began my project by measuring the talking-out-of-tum episodes of a 
single talkative student in my class. The average number of these incidents 
was from ten to twelve times per day. However, during the week that I made 
these observations, I was forced to conclude that he really was no more 
talkative than some of the others in the class. So I decided to measure this 
behavior in the entire class. 

Method 

I recorded (on a golf counter) the number of verbal outbursts for the 
entire class for nine days. At the end of this period, I told the class what I 
was doing and that in the future, if the combined total for the class went 
over 25 in a single day, they would lose the gym period. A few days later, I 
indicated that if they continued to be successful on holding the outbursts 
down, they would be given surprises. On the 16th day, they received cookies. 

After having missed two gym periods, the rate of unacceptable behavior 
dropped considerably. I then lowered the criterion from 25 to 15, and began 
to let the class have the bst 15 minutes of the class to engage in activities 
of their own choice if the daily quota stayed under 15. Some of the activities 
that we decided 'upon were: ( 1 ) play games, ( 2 ) phy outside, (3) chew 
gum (which they all liked to do), (4) tell jokes and riddles (in good taste), 
and (5) work on projects of their own choice. 

In addition, I began to record the name of the individual who was 
talking out of turn on the blackboard with a check by his name. A total of 
three checks in a day resulted in that person having to sit at the back of 
the room in isolation for the remainder of the day. 


Results and Discussion 


The results of this project are shown on the following graph. Point A 
indicates the beginning of the rime that the g) 7 n period would be withdrawn 
for excessive outbursts. Point B indicates the lowering of the contingency 
from 25'to 15 and the addition of the reinforcing activities for remaining 


under 15. 

■ As you can see, 


the outbursts dropped from >3 to a low of one lor a 
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Fig. 1. Reduction in the frequency of classroom disruptive behaviors of a $lh- 
grade class. 

single day. The children enjoy their work so much more now that sometimes 
they would rather use their free time on another day. 


Mr Token System 

by James Bloch, hd-Gradc Teacher 

Problem 

I started my project around one 3rd-grade boy, who constantly stayed 
out of his seat, which, to say the least, was annoying. The first six-hour 
session that I systematically observed his behavior, he was out of his chair 
fifteen times. I continued this observation for a total of eight classes. 

Method 

I decided to give the whole ebss stars as tokens for staying in their 
seats and doing their work. The stars are exchangeable for penny candy, 
candy bars, or they may trade in their stars if they want to sit with a friend. 
There is a regular price list set up for the exchange rate. They may also earn 
stars in other ways. When leaving the room as a group, the boys and girls 
compete against each other to get a star for the best behaved line. I have 
carried the rewards into the spelling are3 so that the best must get at least 
eleven out of fourteen words correct to get a star and the poorer spellers 
must get at least one more than the previous week to qualify for a star. 

They may also lose stan. If they are out of their seats when they 
shouldn’t be or if there are loud outbursts, they lose a star. 

Results and Discussion 

The chart shows the dramatic effect that the token system has had 
on the one boy’s behavior. After the ninth session, when the tokens were 
Introduced, the boy has been out of his seat no more than six times in one 




School Days 

Fig* 2. The intmuptbre behavior of a 3rd-grader. 

six-hour session. In addition, the entire class behaves much better, even 
when going out of the room to various parts of the school. 

I’ve had generally good success with my projects, but some of the 
children give up too easily and throw their tokens away or sometimes give 
them to a friend. 


Imfrovinc Tn e Behavior of a 2nd Grader 

by Eleanor Chase , Special Education Teacher 

Problem 

Tommy is a sturdily built, hyperactive, very verbal, borderline mentally 
handicapped boy. He is eight years old and in a special education class. He 
had several disturbing behavior patterns. He would blurt out in class when- 
ever a question needed answering, never giving a thought to the other 
members of his class. Tommy also would move about the classroom when- 
ever he wished. These are behaviors that needed to be changed for the sake 
of everyone involved, so these are the behaviors I attempted to modify. 

Method 

I began to record Tommy’s behavior the week of Fehruaiy the Hth. 
The average class time was forty minutes. The average number of outbursts 
for the first sixteen days was seventeen times per day. At the end of the 
sixteenth day, I explained to Tommy how I had been using a golf counter 
to record the frequency of his undesirable behavior. We came up with a 
plan for his improvement — the first tiling Tommy said after he found out 
what I had been doing was, "Hi bet you a sixteen-ounce Coke that you 
won’t have to dick that counter far {he rest of the rest of the neck.” This 
sixteen-ounce bottle of Coke became the reward, or reinforcer, for the be- 
havioral change. It proved to be a very good one. First of all, be had set the 
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rules and the reward himself. Tommy won his Coke and was very proud of 
it. 

The next week, we decided together that at the beginning of each 
hour his name would be put on the board. If he did any of the things we had 
discussed as undesirable, then I would put a check after his name. When he 
received three checks, he was to move to the back of the room with his 
back to the class for the remainder of the period. However, if he had less 
than three checks, he could leave the class five minutes early to enable him 
to go down and pick up his little sister when she got out of class. At the 
end of the week, he would also receive a sixteen-ounce Coke if he had 
received less than a total of fifteen checks. 

Results and Discussion 

The effects of these procedures are shown on the graph. Since the 
sixth day of March, Tommy has only a total of five checks. 

30 


15 


o 

« 16 17 34 

Special Education CJ asset 
Fig. 3. The frequency of undesirable behavior in a 2nd-grader. 

The change in Tommy’s behavior has been good for all concerned, but 
it will still take a lot of hard work on Tommy's part to continue this new 
behavior pattern. 

Helping Billt Control His Temper 
by Elaine Josephs, dth-Cradc Teacher 

Problem 

Billy is a young man who has trouble controlling his temper. He speaks 
out if he is not called upon, and these outbursts often contain profanity. I 
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decided to do something about the strength of this behavior. I wanted to 
weaken it. 


Method 

I began to record the frequency of these outbursts of temper on the 
week of February the Hth. Billy did not know I was taking this count. On 
the fifth day of my recording. Billy tvas expelled from school for ranmg » 
tocher. On the day that Billy returned to the classroom, I exptamed to him 
that there score going to be some new rules in the classroom. 1 toH h.m ta 
I sens going to keep track of his outbursts and that each time he uent over 
25 for a given day! there would be a penalty. He would have o r. in the 
comer, in a small desk away from everyone and would "Ot be nobced by 
the teacher or the children. He indicated that he would not hke th. . How 
ever, he then asked me if he could try to stay under Eve outbursts instead of 
25. We discussed tire consequences, and he said that he would O' 

He has and it has been at five ever since There have f 

did exceed the limit of five. Each time that this occurred he i went t to th 
comer. In addition, each time Billy stays under Eve i for th ^ he f ^ 
some small treat ot privilege. Sometime he sbysaudhe^ 
cleaning up the classroom, sometimes it s a special pnvilege su 6 6 

out to recess early or getting out of ebss ahead of time. 


Resuffs and Discussion 
The success of these procedures are 
graph. 

Basal xi* Eaperlmental Condltie 


demonstrated in the following 
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There has been a great improvement in Billy’s behavior, even the chil- 
dren in the room noticed it and commented. Billy only has had to go to the 
comer two days and afterwards said that he would not go again. He has not 
gone to the comer since. 


A Solution to an Annoying Problem 
by Kathleen Marks, Mh-Ctadc Teacher 

Problem 

Last September the children in my class began to order milk, 12 to 18 
cartons a day. Since they usually drank the milk during story time, the chil- 
dren were directed to quietly place the cartons on the Boor when they had 
finished- After the story, the children whose job it had been to pass out the 
milk, would collect the empty cartons. I became aware that there was an 
occasional stomping on a carton or someone would smash a carton with his 
hand on his desk fid. As the weeks went on, there seemed to be much more 
mutilation of milk cartons, even though the children were frequently re- 
minded of what was expected of them. Not only was the noise annoying, but 
usually a broken carton meant a messy desk top or floor or milk spilled on 
some child’s clothing. So this behavior of stomping or squashing milk cartons 
was the one I wanted to modify— -by eliminating ill 

Method 

For a three-week period, I refrained from giving any direction as to how 
to take care of the milk cartons, and unobtrusively counted how many 
cartons were crushed each morning. During the first week, the percent of the 
milk cartons that were mutilated varied from 15 to 80 percent but the 
second week showed a little more consistency. 

During a conference with the instructor, we discussed several possi- 
bilities for lessening this rate: (1) taking away the gym period. However, 
this involved another teacher about half the time. (2) Lining the offending 
child or children up at the back of the line at dismissal time. Unfortunately, 
this would have interfered with an already established method of leaving 
the classroom. (3) Keeping the child five extra minutes at noon. This seemed 
the most feasible. 

The next day, after the milk had been passed out, I told the children 
there was to be no crushing or mutilation of milk cartons. If anyone did 
crush his carton, I would write his name on the board and be would stay 
after school for five minutes. 

Results and Discussion 

The first day, one of that day’s 13 milk drinkers finished drinking his 
milk, crushed the carton between his hands, and then immediately tried to 
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straighten the carton to its original shape. He stayed after school. The 
second day, I again reminded the children of the consequences for crushing 
cartons. Three out of fourteen crushed their cartons; they stayed after school. 
On the succeeding days, no reminders were given. The rate varied from zero 
to eighteen percent. Although it has been six weeks since this project ended, 
only two children have had to stay after school. 



Fig. 5. Reduction in per cent of milk cartons mistreated. 

I was veiy pleased will, the re, alts of ^h behaworrnodlfiata project. 
Participating in this work has shown me how impor ,. ( j ntc 

behavior on°e wants to modify. Wen one most conn nd s £»Wc Ore ta 
of an identifiable behavior, I believe that one mi) .be ^nKd >o ™ 
the behavior was really more or leas in need of modification than prrvrous.y 
had been thought. 


Some Wats to Work wim 

KlNBERCARTEN CnilDREN 

by Margaret NuI7, Kindergarten Teacher 


Problem . 

Since I am working in Kindergarten tor children 

their first experience in a classrooni. As r adjustment to the 

adapt to the situation with no d.lhcultywhile oltertn l , !tiI , 

classroom ve^ difficult. fmwli ba, had not 

had some discipline problems that I hs 

resolved. . . . „ t : mc . and work at their tables I 

For the most part, dunng pu), .. ^ a - r attention to say 

expected the children to talk freely CTCC P fof imtruc tkm, I expect the 
something. But when «c are sitting ; on 5 of time.! I found . 

children to be quiet and attentive for a reasonao, 
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that the children crowded together toward the front of the nig and that 
most of our problems occurred there. 

Method 

I began by sectioning off the mg into squares. The children could sit 
wherever they wished but were to stay within their own square. I found that 
this in itself solved several of my problems because each child had enough 
room and did not feel it necessary to push, shove, pinch, etc. I recorded the 
incidences of discipline problems occurring in each spot on the rug and 
found that there were no more discipline problems at the back or edges of 
the rug than at the front. I feel that this is valid because the children, of 
their own volition, rotated on the mg. 

I then decided that I might try to work the mg squares into a game 
period. I used several ideas. I put colored papers on the squares and then 
liad the children find the square that I named. I would say a number and 
have the children count to find their square. I put tire children’s name cards 
on the squares and they had to find the square that had their rume card in 
it. 

At the same time, I began working on some of my more serious dis- 
dpline problems when the children were off the mg. 1 had always used a 
great deal of praise and edibles as rewards for good behavior, but I had also 
spent much of my time giving attention to those who were misbcliaving. 
This attention might have functioned as a rcinforccr for the misbehavior. I 
began ignoring the misbehavior as much as possible. Instead of a word to 
the child who was out of order, I would praise one of the children who was 
acting correctly. I found this method to be much more effective and perma- 
nent in behavior modification. 

Results and Discussion 

Both the methods I used to modify the crowding and shoving behavior 
on the rug, as well as the attempts to increase the amount of praise I gave 
for good behavior and decrease the amount of attention I gave for misbe- 
havior, have had positive results. I feel that the experiment has been very 
successful and would recommend these sorts of procedures to any kinder- 
garten teacher. 


A Token System in the 3rd Grade 
By Lois Oslrowsk i, 3rd-Grade Teacher 

Problem 

I teach a class of 28 third graders, 16 boys and 12 girls. This group had 
had three teachers in the second grade and the results were a group of very 
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emotionally insecure children. My first concern was to give each child a 
secure relationship with me, confidence in their own ability, ana a good 
self-concept. I wanted to establish positive behavior in as many children as 
possible. , , _ , . 

The first area I set out to improve was the way the children came into 
the room. They would run around, fight, go to my deslc, sharpen pencils, go 
out into the hall, and do anything hut talc their seats. I established a base- 
line measurement by counting those children who too' «r s ^ ' 
beginning, only too or three sat down. I took data for five days. The number 
of children out of their seats was almost overwhelming. 

Method 

The children and 1 decided we had some work to do. We ^ussedhow 
we could cam stars, which were used as tokens. Eac m u e havior 

and sat down promptly, a star was placed on h,s card. M tor taha«r 
improved, we decided we could be rewarded for staying re our seats, worn g 

price list was like this: 15 stats for a sucker, ^ $taR {o ws h 

stars for being taken out to lunch, 75 stars for a n ' { d positive 
the blackboards. In addition, the children are ahvaj. praised for good pos. 

behavior. , 

Results and Discussion 

In general, the results have been , veT J Bo^are ver^cmotionally 
not responded to our token and reward 5} • ^ s j, ort j iear> How- 

disturbed 3nd need more help than I can gw However, it is important 
ever, all the other children are icspondtng very • exactly what 

to keep the situation vety 'veil structured .tail they ^ ^ 

they're supposed to do and what they will receive it, 
soon forget 


Measubinc and Shapinc r I t£ , £ 11 
by Vonda Powell, Pre-lst-Grade Teacher 

T ' 0ilCm . . f j 0 „g outbursts by a six-year- 

I chose to weaken a behavior » 1 he[ rats but was 

old girl in my class, Susan. Susan does mother. The foster mother 

instead given to her present guaidran ^ y back. She admits to 

worries about Susans real mother co J n!n ^ mos t 0 f the time. She is 
spoiling Susan and letting her have her own w y 
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that the children crowded together toward the front of the rug and that 
most of our problems occurred there. 

Method 

I began by sectioning off the mg into squares. The children could sit 
wherever they wished but were to stay within their own square. I found that 
this in itself solved several of my problems because each child had enough 
room and did not feel it necessary to push, shove, pinch, etc. I recorded the 
incidences of discipline problems occurring in each spot on the mg and 
found that there were no more discipline problems at the back or edges of 
the mg than at the front. I feel that this is valid because the children, of 
their own volition, rotated on the mg. 

I then decided that I might try to work the mg squares into a game 
period. I used several ideas. I put colored papers on the squares and then 
had the children find the square that I named. I would say a number and 
have the children count to find their square. I put the children’s name cards 
on the squares and they had to find the square that had their name card in 
it. 

At the same time, I began working on some of my more serious dis- 
cipline problems when the children were off the mg. I had always used a 
great deal of praise and edibles as rewards for good behavior, but 1 had also 
spent much of my time giving attention to those who were misbehaving. 
This attention might have functioned as a reinforcer for the misbehavior. I 
began ignoring the misbehavior as much as possible. Instead of a word to 
the child who was out of order, I would praise one of the children who was 
acting correctly. I found this method to be much more effective and perma- 
nent in behavior modification. 

Results and Discussion 

Both the methods I used to modify the crowding and shoving behavior 
on tire rug, as well as the attempts to increase the amount of praise I gave 
for good behavior and decrease the amount of attention I gave for misbe- 
havior, have had positive results. I feel that the experiment has been very 
successful and would recommend these sorts of procedures to any kinder- 
garten teacher. 


A Token System in the 3rd Grade 
by Lois Ostrovski, 3rd-Grade Teacher 

Problem 

I teach a class of 28 third graders, 16 boys and 12 girls. This group had 
had three teachers in the second grade and the results were a group of very 
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emotionally insecure children. My first concern was to give each child a 
secure relationship with me, confidence in their own ability, and a good 
self-concept. I wanted to establish positive behavior in as many children as 
possible. 

The first area I set out to improve was the way the children came into 
the room. They would run around, fight, go to my desk, sharpen pencils, go 
out into the hall, and do anything but take their seats. I established a base- 
line measurement by counting those children who took their seats. At the 
beginning, only two or three sat down. I took data for five days. The number 
of children out of their seats was almost overwhelming. 

Method 

The children and I decided we had some work to do. V-e discussed how 
we could earn stars, which were used as tokens. Each time a child came in 
and sat down promptly, a star was placed on his card. As their behavior 
improved, ive decided we could be rewarded for staying in our seats, working 
quietly, cooperating with special teachers, etc. 

The star tokens were accumulated and traded for certain things. The 
price list was like this: 15 stars for a sucker, 15 stars for bubble gum, 150 
stars for being taken out to lunch, 75 stars for a ride home, 10 stars to wash 
the blackboards. In addition, the children are always praised lor good positive 
behavior. 

Results and Discussion 

In general, the results have been very good, only two children have 
not responded to our token and reward system. Both are very emotionally 
disturbed and need mote help than I can give them in a short year. How- 
ever, all the other children are responding very well. However, it is important 
to keep the situation very well structured so that they know exactly what 
they're supposed to do and what they will receive for it, or they seem to 
soon forget. 


Measurinc and SirAPJNc t n e Behavior of Susan 
by Vonda Powell, Prc-ist-Gradc Teacher 

Problem 

I chose to weaken a behavior consisting of loud outbursts by a six-year- 
old girl in my class, Susan. Susan does not live with her parents but was 
instead given to her present guardian by her mother. Tire foster mother 
worries about Susan’s real mother coming to take her back. She admits to 
spoiling Susan and letting her have her own way most of the time. Sire » 
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the only child in the home and is well dressed and well cared for. Susan is 
of average intelligence. 

When I started to measure Susan’s behavior, she was blurting out of 
turn without regard to anyone else in the classroom. She once did this for 
a total of 45 times in a single day. I recorded this data on a golf counter, 
obtained in my in-service training class, which I could simply wear on my 
wrist while teaching. 

After five weeks of recording Susan’s outbursts, I told her what I was 
doing. On this day I told her that if she could remain under 10 outbursts a 
day, she would receive a reward at the end of the day. I then fixed a box 
containing slips of paper with various rewards written on them, most of 
which Susan had suggested herself. At about 3:15 each day, if she had 
earned it, I let her draw out a slip and she could do whatever it said. These 
slips that were drawn out were then left out for the rest of the week so 
that she would not draw out the same ones over many times. Some of the 
rewarding activities consisted of “dean erasers,” "wash hoards,” "have a 
candy bar,” "go to the tape recorder,” "take home some paper and old 
crayons,” "be the teacher for ten minutes,” "color in a coloring hook,” 
"paint alone at the easel,” etc. However, if Susan did not stay under the 
maximum of acceptable outbursts, she bad to go to the back of the room 
to an isolated desk to do her work, and, of course, would receive no reward 
that day. 

An additional method that I used to record Susan’s behavior was to 
mark an "X” on the board each time that 1 clicked the golf counter. This 
was done to enable Susan to see how many marks she was getting. After a 
week of recording in this manner, I let her have a paper taped on her desk 
that was marked off in squares, and she had to mark an "X" in each square 
if I put one on the board. She seemed to like this method and worked hard 
to keep from having to record any marks. The class was most interested in 
this recording too. They seemed to want to help Susan and never appeared 
to resent any extra attention she was receiving. Some even remarked about 
her quietness now. 

Results and Discussion 

The results of this pays* axe deleted <sa the kVomvng ■gvT.yh. The 
first vertical line shows where Susan was first told about the new method. 
The second line indicates where the number of acceptable outbursts was 
reduced from ten to five. As the chart shows, she is doing very well 3nd 
rarely has to go to the back of the room for exceeding her daily number. 

I have been most pleased with the results of this experiment, and most 
of all, Susan is proud of herself. I am still using the reinfarcers, but, of course, 
da not know what wall happen next year in another situation. I do know 
this year that our room is much more pleasant and the class is happier 
because of Susan’s improved behavior. I feel that she has a much better self* 
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B * Experimental 1 
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School Dtyt 

Kg- 6, The frequency of Susan's undesirable behavior in class. 

concept because of the success of out attempt to modify her behavior, and 
this is most important. I would like to think there will be some carry-over 
the next year and that she will maintain some of the good behavior she had 
worked so hard to obtain. 



How to Bccin a C la ss Promptly 

by Jill Stittncr, 2nd-Grade Teacher 

Problem 

The children in my class had some difficulty in settling down when 
they came into the classroom. Frequently many were still out of their seats 
when the last bell rang. I decided to attempt to change this situation by 
arranging things a little differently in tbe classroom. 

Method 

I began by simply counting the number of children not in their seats 
at the last bell both at the beginning of the morning and afternoon school 
sessions. In my class of 21, frequently as many as half of the children were 
not seated at the last bell. I kept this record without letting the children 
know that I was doing it for a total of eight days. On the ninth day, I told 
the children what 1 was doing and what would happen to them if they were 
not in their seats when the last bell rang. The punishment was that each 
child who was not in his seat would miss five minutes of Physical Education 
time. He would go to the Physical Education class but would have to remain 
Standing at the back of the room for five minutes before he could enter into 
the games. I issued this warning both on the ninth and tenth day, with no 
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two weeks, I invited Nancy to come into the music room twice a week after 
school along with a few other children who frequent my room at this time 
to "just fool around.” She came, and I let her play the bell sets, the piano, 
and if she wanted to, she could sing along with the rest of us. 

During the first week of the after school meetings, she still did not 
sing, and her class participation remained at zero. During the second week, 
however, she did join in the singing after school. I immediately praised her 
and told her that she had a nice singing voice (which she did). This was 
done to reward or “reinforce” her singing and thereby strengthen that 
behavior. At this point, her class participation began to improve. We kept 
on with the after-school get-togethers, and I kept up the constant praise 
for her singing. 

Results cmd Discussion 

Nancy's progress is recorded in the following graph. Point A indicates 
the day that Nancy first began to sing in class after I had reinforced her 
singing in the previous after-school session. 



Otsvoom Music Sessiwi 
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frequently takes the form of tapping or tugging on my arm, interrupting 
other children, or saying "Get me this!” or “I want that." I decided to 
attempt to reinforce more desirable behaviors such as "excuse me,” "please,” 
or “thank you,” or waiting in turn for my attention. I chose as a subject for 
this attempt a pre-lst-grade class with 18 children in it 

Method 

Since I saw the class only once a week, for four weeks I recorded the 
frequency of what I considered to be desirable behavior. During these four 
sessions, only once did a child say "please.” At the end of this period of 
time I talked with the children and told them that I would be looking for 
"good manners” and the "magic word.” Both terms were familiar to the 
class. I did not mention that there would be any treat. This continued for 
hvo weeks. If an example of the desirable behavior had occurred during this 
period of time, as a reward or reinforcer, I would have given the child who 
made the response a “Sugar Pop” (a candy-coated cereal). During the third 
week I told them that if I heard the magic word or saw good manners they 
would receive a treat. 

Results and Discussion 

As the graph demonstrates, there was a decided increase in the number 
of desirable behaviors. However, it did not represent a large increase in the 
overall frequency of these behaviors. Some of the reasons why the change 
was not great are possibly (1) that there was too much time between the 
visits to the library and (2) that there were too many uncontrolled factors, 
for example, the choice of book might have been improving and, therefore, 
fewer children needed my attention. In addition, this was a very young class 
and the method might have been more successful had the children been a 
little older. 



Kg. 9. The frequency of polite behavior in a pre-lst-grade class. 
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many aspects of the teaching-learning process, it has biased us toward mo- 
tivational assumptions which are quite inadequate. 

There is some justification for ignoring the motivation question— or at 
least not stressing it. It is a complicated one, which forces or at least pre- 
disposes toward an analysis of vague and haid-to-be defined internal states. 
Admirably enough, Skinner and his colleagues have attempted to remain 
objective in their analysts and parsimonious in their interpretations. How- 
ever, the question raised here is whether or not such objectivity and parsi- 
mony have hampered the effort. More specifically, I would argue that, 
because Skinner and his associates have not dealt with or not provided 
adequate answers to three major questions, they have limited the applica- 
bility of their approach. 

It may be well to begin on a low key and refer to an instance where 
Skinnerian principles were right, but for the wrong reason. Research on 
animal learning generally has indicated that partial or intermittent rein- 
forcement is more effective in preventing extinction than continuous rein- 
forcement. However, none of the earlier linear type programs employed 
partial reinforcement, since it could not be accomplished easily or conven- 
iently. Luckily enough, it appears that partial reinforcement would not have 
extended the extinction period in human subjects anyway. Rotter and his 
colleagues have shown that partial reinforcement is more effective in pro- 
longing memory if, and only if, the learner perceives reinforcement as 
occurring as the result of chance factors or as the result of factors over which 
he has no control. If, however, the learner sees the situation as one in which 
his skill determines the administration of reinforcement, 100% reinforcement 
actually is more effective than partial reinforcement. 3 

Here a finding from the animal laboratory, through some happy 
circumstance, could not be applied to human learning, and all turned out 
well — at least as far as extinction is concerned. The point is that, by not 
becoming subjective and not being interested in the student’s perception of 
the situation, an important principle was overlooked, or at least not un- 
covered. Whether or not it complicates the situation, reinforcement is 
filtered through the perceptions and cognitions of the subject. Only by 
finding how these perceptions and cognitions transform the reinforcement 
and ameliorate its effects can any progress be made. Objective definition 
and control of reinforcement is not sufficient for directing and subsequently 
changing complex human behavior. Heretical as it may be, confused and 
confusing as it may become, the subjective side of reinforcement cannot be 
overlooked. 

There is yet another crucial issue, the matter of defining reinforcement. 
It is, of course, relatively simple to define reinforcement in a post hoc 
fashion. But how docs one predict what will be reinforcing across a wide 
variety of situations? 

2 J. B. Rotter, "Generalized Expectancies for Internal Versus External Control of 
Reinforcement.'’ Psychological Mono graphs, SO: 1, 1966. 
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Consider a rather simple situation, the performance of a reasonably 
blight college freshman attempting to work through a linear tjpe pro- 
grammed book designed to teach him elementary statistics. One may deduce 
from Skinner’s work that, ceteris paribus, the student will persist at the task 
if he repeatedly is given some type of reward. That is, he will choose to stay 
with the programmed learning task, rather than opting out 0: tome or 
alternative, such as reading a book or calling up his girl nend, i 
rewarded sufficiently for the task. Now what is considered to be reward, or 
more accurately, reinforcement, in this situation? A close ana jsrs r ^ 
that it simply is a matter of "being right,” "getting the come t answ r, .as 
opposed to being wrong. This is a precise, operations e m 
forcement in one particular situation. Furthermore; such . * «»'*£ 
specifics a measurable variable, which may have pre re , t | c . 

situations of this type. But, as one moves away from i the learourg of ete 
mentary statistics to the learning of a particular 
dribbling a basketball, is there any clue as to what the -’WW u 

forcement might be? What is the ■’nature oftangngW 
general principles for deEntng what tag nght , 5 ^ 6ncs 0 f 

tion? There is only limited intonation provided mOm . Ire • 
Skinner’s theory which would help us to define rein ® 
therewith, predict choices under widely divergent si • ncccss3r y 

To answer such questions, it W £££ de£* 

to dabble a bit with the subjective. Perhaps B an m it ma y 

having one’s expectancies confirmed or hopes fo * J [ci t0 stimuli 
he argued that, if we arc to develop general prop ^ comidcr som e 

which are reinforcing and which arc notiwe mS ^ molivatiW i. For 
ol the central propositions implicit m cop dc6nitiD „ 0 [ rdnlorce- 
example, one could do worse than to approa rc j n forcemcnt 

ment in terms of one or another theory of sc • . , ; ' v j dua ] n0t only 

could be defined as feedback which, in effect, in . wb3t j, e wants to 

that he is what he thinks he is, but tliat he is an a pp r0 ach docs 

become in regard to any particular competence a ■ The measure- 

, raise a host of questions, as well as methodo ° 0 f self, his 

ment of a person’s subjective frame flut ^1, an approach 

expectancies and hopes— by no means is a sure provide a more 

• does greater justice to the situation. Fu . rt ! , , en " b ; ' u - ve analysis of wliat is 
productive avenue than is implicit in ngi , 1 subjective frame of 

, believed to be reinforcement. The personal and very i 

reference can be ignored only at a great P H p* on ] y j s desirable, hut 
What is bang suggested, then « that ic subjcctfvC| the oty of 
necessary to evolve a cognitive, and thus learning. Simple rcinfoite- 
moUvation in order to handle complex hu .. tc jnforcemcnt and 
ment principles, such as the importance o reinforcement, are just 

the superiority of positive as opposed MS jj v obtainable solution 

too simple. They will not provide a 
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to the problem of getting the student to confront, persist, and learn from 
the educational taslc. 

But the insertion of cognitive variables alone n ill not do the job. 
Reinforcement theories, as well as cognitive theories, have operated on the 
assumption that the organism could not get enough reinforcement — how- 
ever it be defined. Return for a moment to our college freshman laboring 
away at the elementary statistics program. Repeated reinforcement should 
prevent extinction from occurring too rapidly on whatever skill is being 
acquired. However, quite possibly, repeated reinforcement will have another, 
somewhat unfortunate, side-effect. Repeatedly being right at a task may 
become quite "boring” to the student. As every good teacher knows, a task 
must be "challenging.” This would seem to mean that it is a task which 
not only contains some promise of success, but also some possibility of 
failure. Can a task on which there is nothing but success remain interesting? 
There is a limit to the number of food pellets a rat can eat and the amount 
of grain a pigeon can swallow. Perhaps "success” and being "correct” can 
have satiating effects as well. When there is no risk of failure involved, the 
learning task soon may lose the attention of the student. It is doubtless true 
that some individuals will behave most appropriately under the regular and 
consistent positive reinforcement administered under some types of training 
conditions. A student who has had little or no success at a task in the past 
will, of course, not readily be satiated from success feedback. However, there 
is evidence that another type of student, the one who possesses a high 
achievement orientation, soon will reject a 100% reward situation. Atkinson 
and his colleagues report that, in the case of such individuals, motivation is 
highest when the probability of success is moderate. 3 In a preliminary study, 
Richard Videbeck and the author have found that when subjects were right 
only 50% of the time they showed the greatest amount of persistence at a 
task. 4 

This amounts only to a specification or quantification of what the 
educational methodologist always has thought. The student must be chal- 
lenged, and the point here is that regular, consistent positive reinforcement 
may be assuring, but it certainly is not challenging. 

The student may, and frequently does, become satiated with success, or 
may become bored with repeated confirmation of his expectancies and, 
therefore, potential failure probably is an important ingredient of the learn- 
ing situation. It thus is not just because the student somehow must experi- 
ence failure to anticipate and prepare for life fully. The reality of failure 
simply makes success meaningful and a successfully performed task interest- 
ing. 

*f. W. Atkinson and N. T. Feather, A Theory of Achievement Motivation (New 
York: Wiley, 1966). 7 V 

4 R. Videbeck and M. L. Maehr, Chapter 5, "Critical Reactions, Self Concept and 
^-i!^i,l!F c L trenca ” < Rnal U-S. Office of Education Contract OECt- 

GQsSJ99-C65S, September, 1966). 
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In summary, any programming of learning must be based on the 
consideration that the student does think about what he is doing, and that 
his peculiar thoughts on the matter are the critical "motivators.” Perhaps 
even more inmportant, I am suggesting that our learner is a creature who not 
only receives incidental pleasure from varied experiences. He is activated and 
is active only as it is somewhat unpredictable to him whether his competence 
is sufficient to the task. Thus, educational researchers would do well to grant 
equal time to current work on risk-taking and curiosity, as well as to studies 
of primitive and peripheral response learning — if they indeed are concerned 
with the question of motivation. 



: 4f Self-Identity 

THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE 
CITY OF DETROIT 


Every child needs to develop a positive and wholesome concept of the 
physical self. Studies of human behavior indicate that the self-image serves 
as a focus around which the individual solidifies and interprets his inner 
and outer experiences. Naively, a human being regards his body as himself. 
Thus, in planning enrichment experiences for our children which will result 
in optimum language development, we must consider those which will help 
the child to regard his physical self with confidence and appreciation. 

Some of the ways in which the teacher can help each child to develop 
a definite and positive self-identity concept are suggested in succeeding 
paragraphs. 

Teacher’s Attitudes 

listen to, look at, respect each child; and let him know daily that you 
know he is there, that he is an important member and has his own particular 
place in the pre-school group. Encourage him (do not force him) to talk 
about personal things which he has made or is doing in the pre-school 
setting. Through verbal expression he will become more aware of self and 
begin to formulate understandings of self. 

“Who Am I?” 

Addressing 

When there is a reason to address a child, call him by his name. Not, 
“You may feed our fish,” but, “Judy, you may feed our fish.” 

When addressing children in a group situation, give instructions or 
make requests first before saying a child's name. This encourages children 
to listen more carefully in anticipation of which child's name the teacher 
will call. 

Greeting 

The children should be individually greeted by each adult as soon as 
they have entered the pre-school classroom. They should be encouraged to 
return the greeting. 

Reprinted with permission from First Step in Language Experiences for Pre-School Chil- 
dren, Experimental Edition, The Board of Education of the City of Detroit, 1966, pp. 3-9. 
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An important part of this greeting period is taking time to listen to 
the child if he wishes to communicate further to the adult at this time. 

Calling Roll 

As early as possible in the school year, let the children become used to 
coming together in a circle group at the beginning of each morning (or 
afternoon) session. A simple discussion period should follow regarding plans 
for the day’s activities (or, at least, those that will occur during the early 
part of the school day), to hear some special news from the children or the 
teacher, etc. Occasionally, 3 simple form of roll call at this time will help 
the children to become familiar with each other's names. At first the teacher 

may simply say, “Good morning, (child’s name) Or she may 

greet each child by the use of a "greeting’’ song. Later when the children 
use language more freely, they may be introduced to the following name 
identifying game; 

teacher: "I'm Miss /ones, Who are you?" (Or, "What is your name?") 
(Points to child) 

child: "I’m Brenda Lewis. Who are you?" (Or, "What is your 
name?’’) (Points to child of her choice) 

Tire game continues until all of the children have had a chance to say 
their names. Teachers will think of other similar activities to vary this 
procedure. 

Naming During Circle Came 

< The children sit in a circle on the floor. A large rubber ball is handed 
to one child. He rolls the ball toward another child, saying, "This ball is for 

(a child’s full name) .’’ The child whose name is called picks 

up the ball and answers, ‘Thank you (sender’s name) "Thank 

you” is the word combination which a child should be encouraged to say 
before the ball goes on its way to the next child. 

Labeling Personal Possessions with Manuscript Lettering , 1 

Print each child’s name on his drawings, paintings, and other "self* 
creations. In this way you can emphasize that they belong to him. Manu- 
script writing should be used for all labeling activities. 

—Print child’s name on his locker. Hold his interest by preparing a novel 
’nameplate such as one made of macaroni or seashcll outlines. Occasionally, 
make "fresh" nameplates. The children can gather around and watch this 
activity. At this time, structure the conversation m such a way that the 
eliildren will begin to understand the meaning of first names, last names, 
boys' names., girls’ names, towns’ names, etc. You may wish to print the 
children's names in color. Let each child select the color of his choice for 
his own name. 
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—If the children engage in a cookie making activity which results in 
large, rolled sugar cookies, print each child’s name on liis cookie with a 
pastry tube and colored icing. 

Tabic Place Card 

On special occasions, make attractive stand-up place cards. At Christmas 
time you might choose an assortment of pictures of toys to paste on the 
different place cards. Make a child activity out of this experience. Immedi- 
ately before snacktime, bring the children together in a circle. Read a poem 
about toys or sing an appropriate song. Lead the children to discuss and 
name a variety of toys. Then tell them they are going to have a place card 
with the picture of a toy on it to "mark” their place at the table. Let each 
child choose his place card. Quickly label it with his name, using manuscript 
lettering. At the table the children may tell the names of their toy pictures. 

Health Kit 

Each child will enjoy having a small box of his own with his name 
printed on it in which to keep a minor, a comb, a toothbrush, and tooth- 
paste. This box can be kept in his locker. Give him opportunities to use 
these articles. In this way a sense of pride in caring for his personal appear- 
ance will develop. These boxes may be covered with brightly colored paint. 
Permit each child to choose tire color of his own box. 

Gifts 

It the teacher wishes to give the children small gifts on special occa- 
sions, such as during the Christmas or Easter season or on the final day of 
school, she should take time to wrap the gifts attractively and label them 
(manuscript lettering) with each child’s name. 

— Sometimes teachers may wish to make cookies at home to bring to 
the children. Print child’s name on each. 


"My Birthday” 

Birthday Names 

Celebrate birthdays each month by bringing a cake with the names 
of the month’s “birthday children” printed on it in manuscript lettering. 
This should not be an elaborate undertaking. A sheet cake will do. Haring 
their names on the cake will make the occasion an enjoyable one. At this 
time, read a poem or tell a little story about birthdays, sing the "Happy 
Birthday” song and provide oral language experiences by discussing the 
meaning of birthdays. “Who have birthdays? Animals? People?” 
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Remember to celebrate the children's birthdays which occur during the 
summer. This may be done either in September or during the last month 
of the school )car. 

If the teacher prefers not to have a real cake, she can reproduce a 
cake out of a round hat box, cover it with icing made from powdered sugar 
and eggwhite or colored paper and place paper candles upright on it (secured 
in slits cut in the top of the cake). "Happy Birthday” or “Birthday Greet- 
ing” is printed on the cake. On each candle is printed the name of each 
child whose birthday occurs during the month. 

Sometimes use commercial candle holders and candles on a cake. Do 
not light the candles because of the school Bre safety rule. Discuss the 
reason for this rule with the children. 

Birthday Hats 

Giving the birthday child a special hat or paper crown to wear for a 
part of the day on his birthday makes him feel that it is a "special” day for 
him. 


Birthday Choice of Record, Song, or Activity 

Let the “birthday” child choose a favorite song to be sung, a favorite 
record to be listened to, or a favorite activity for the group to engage in on 
the day of his birth date. 

Birthday Cards 

Birthday cards may be sent through the mail to each child on his 
birthday. If they arc signed by all members of the pre-school staff, this will 
have greater meaning for the child. 

"My Picture” 

Snapshots 

T-jKt yraph/dc, if. *&«. -diilUrea,. 'urJr. •dribi's. 'pchizr-nn, his. taehx. 

Make homemade scrapbooks out of white newsprint cut into sheets for 
pages. Use construction paper or oil cloth for covers. Let the children paste 
some of their drawings and paintings, pressed flowers or leaves, which they 
have collected during nature walks, colored felt samples (the teacher should 
label these objects with names in color), and other similar articles in the 
scrapbooks. Place a snapshot of the child on his book cover and print his 
name under it. 
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Bulletin Board Displays 

A number of bulletin board displays using the children’s pictures as 
the central theme will suggest themselves. These pictures may be either 
cut-out pictures (colored by the children in order to establish self-identifica- 
tion) or snapshots. Here are some ideas for these: 

(a) “Front-Page Newspaper” Motive. Use a headline such as: “Forty 
Children Attend Cou 2 cns Elementary Pre-School." Place pictures of each 
child on the “newspaper page.” Place each child's name in manuscript 
lettering under his or her likeness. 

(b) “Children Going to School” Motive. Place a large building in the 
background to represent the school in which the children arc enrolled. Ob- 
tain a snapshot of the school building. Then use an opaque projector to en- 
large the snapshot to the desired size for bulletin board use. Place figures 
or snapshots of the children in foreground. Identify each child by printed 
name underneath. 

(c) Classroom scene of principal, teachers, children, teacher aids, 
clerks, and other familiar school personnel. Place name label under each 
individual. 

(d) If you can do so, obtain family snapshots. Otherwise, let the 
children participate by coloring cutouts of each member of their family. 
Place family groupings on a bulletin display. Label each group with child’s 
name: Le, “Jane’s Family," "John’s Family,” and so on. 

Calendar Picture 

On the calendar for the month place the child's picture (snapshot or 
self-colored cutout). Place it in the square containing the date of his birth- 
day. Beside the child’s picture, paste a birthday cake sticker. Place a small 
printed label of child’s name under his picture. 

'Ton Sing to Me” 

Dress Up Clothes Song 

Sing the song, “Dress Up Clothes’* (p. 34, This Is Music, Adeline 
McCall, published by Allyn and Bacon). This song can be sung when a 
child wears a new suit, dress, a special costume, socks, shoes, hair ribbons, 
or hat. Sing child’s name and ask the children to clap three times for the 
child for whom the song is being sung. 

Songs About Clothes Child Is Wearing 

Sing the song, “Oh, My Little Boy” (p. 17, This Is Music, Adeline 
McCall, published by Allyn and Bacon). This song can be sung at any time. 
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The teacher may say, “Now we will sing about Susie’s blouse." Then the 
other children and the teacher sing, "Oh, my little (substitute "girl" for 
“boy" when appropriate), who made pur blouse?" and so on. 

“I See Myself' 

Angels in the Snow 

On a snowy day the children will enjoy lying flat on the snow to make 
a snow impression of themselves. Show them how to move their arms from 
their sides in an arc to make the impression of wings. 

Drawing on Paper 

Cut a sheet of heavy brown paper a little larger than the child is tall. 
Place it on the floor. Ask the child to lie flat on the paper. The teacher draws 
a heavy outline of the child's body on the paper. While the outlined form 
is still on the floor, it may be painted by the child according to his own 
color choices. The teacher may have to assist with the cutting out of the 
“image." Print the child’s name on a gummed label and place the label on 
the front side. If the children wish, the teacher may display the figures 
along a wall, anchoring them with scotch tape or "Quick Crip” clips so they 
will stand upright. 

Shadow on the Wall 

On a sunny day (early in the morning or later in the afternoon) let 
the children experiment with seeing their own shadows against a wall. En- 
courage them to change the position and movement of their shadow by 
hopping, running, jumping, etc. Encourage discussion to increase simple 
understandings of the scientific properties of light. Sometimes let them form 
shadows by using a strong electric bulb which is turned on directly behind 
them. Read the poem, “My Shadow'' by Robert Lewis Stevenson at this lime. - 
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‘1 Measure Me” 

Weight and Height Activities 

Give the children an opportunity to have both height and weight 
measured at regular intervals. 


Height Chart 

Draw a height chart on a heavy piece of cardboard. Place it upright 
against a wall with the bottom of the chart at floor level. Measure the chil- 
dren, each in turn. Place a mark (a horizontal line) on the chart to indicate 
the child’s height. Print his name beside it. Later in the year, measure the 
children’s height a second time and discuss the principle of how things and 
people grow taller. 

Weight Activity 

Bring a bathroom scale to the classroom or arrange to have the children 
go to the room where the health scale is kept Weigh each child. Record 
each child’s weight 

Make a bulletin board display of the children’s weights. 

Distance A round Waist Activity 

For this activity, a ball of heavy cord is needed. Measure each child’s 
waist circumference by using a length of the string. Cut the string into seg- 
ments, one for each child’s waist circumference. Then let the children com- 
pare the different lengths. 

"Growing Up ” Song 

Immediately before or after these measuring activities, sing the song, 
"Growing Up,” Songs for the Nursery School, L. MacCartcucy, published by 
Willis Music Company, 1937. 

"I Imagine Me” 

Dramatic Play Activity 

During a dramatic play period encourage the children to pretend they 
are: tying their shoes, eating their breakfast, combing their hair, buttoning 
their shirt or blouse, etc. The tunc, "Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush,” 
may be used and they may sing, ‘This is the way I ( lie my shoes) 
and so on, as they nuke imaginary motions to represent the different tilings 
they arc pretending to do. 
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inadequate diet, lack of sleep, and inability to talk out problems took their 
toll. The children's self-concept and sense of worth were weak and negative. 


School — a Drag 

School re-enforced some of their worst inadequacies. These sixth- 
graders saw school as a prison, a place to avoid if possible, a trap of all 
their weaknesses. On the street, some of the children, especially the boys, 
had already earned status, but at school it was taken away. Among cleven- 
and twelve- year-olds, it was very “uncool” to be positive about anything 
having to do with school, even if one did find something attractive about it. 
The better the show of antagonism toward school, teacher, and lessons, the 
tougher one appeared and the higher one’s status in the peer group. 

The children’s interest was extremely difficult to capture. As a group 
they were never able to remain calm for more than five minutes at a time. 
Any kind of instruction had to be given in as short a time as possible. 

Ideally, teaching should have been done individually or in small groups. 
There was a negligible amount of group cohesiveness. On a sociogram made 
during the second week of the semester, no child received more than three 
choices. Some leadership developed, but it was effective only occasionally. 

Group discussions and evaluations were almost impossible, since the 
children reacted with barrages of accusations and counteraccusations; tem- 
pers flared immediately and a brand new fight broke out. Riot-like conditions 
were not uncommon. One fight led to others in and out of the classroom. 

During individual talks with children involved in some difficulty, there 
was rarely any sign of objectivity or of understanding the dynamics of the 
incident. Reasoning it out with a child did not seem to work. The con- 
fronted child always seemed to feel unjustly accused, persecuted, resentful, 
and blameless. It seemed impossible to help a child see the other guy’s side, 
regardless of guilt. It seemed that the child always felt that he had been the 
sole recipient of injury so that no understanding could be reached and there 
were often recurrences the next day. 

At this point it seemed reasonable to try role-playing. 

Role-playing provides experience in seeing the relationship between 
cause and effect. Since wise choices depend on foreseeing probable conse- 
quences, role-playing would hopefully lead to the habit of using forethought 
and break the e x is tin g behavior pattern of impulsive physical outbursts. 

A Preference for Action 

Muriel Crosby (1), Hilda Taba (2), and Frank Riessman (3), all 
specialists in the study of disadvantaged children, have reported that chil- 
dren from low income families respond more fully and directly to action 
than to talk. Role-playing offers many opportunities. The informality, the 
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humor, and the empathy-arousing drama catch young people's interest, in- 
volve them, and hold their attention. Slum children, whose crowded homes 
and play settings condition them to working together, find the group aspects 
of role-playing natural. In contrast to their lack of attentiveness in ordinary 
discussion and their hesitancy to answer questions, they respond to role- 
playing more spontaneously and enthusiastically. 

Pantomime 

Since my pupils were reluctant to approach any activity that appeared 
unfamiliar or different^ I thought it best to start the role-playing sequence 
with short, quick, warm-up exercises in which simple situations could be 
enacted in pantomime. I tried suggestions that Mark Chcsler and Robert 
Fox made in their book ( 4 ) Role-Playing Methods in the Classroom: 

Walking on pebbles barefooted. 

Looking for a lost puppy. 

Arguing with a silent umpire. 

Eating potato chips, a lemon, pickles, cotton candy. 

Throwing an ice cube, a feather, a hot potato, a bah. 

Having a cinder in one’s ey e. 

Carrying a heavy water bucket. 

Lifting a heavy load. 

Putting on a pull-over sweater. 

Stand facing another student pretending to be his reflection in a minor. 

Walking a tightrope. 

The authors list pantomimes that require some show of emotion, 
though no words: 

How do you feel when: 
it rains on the day of a picnic? 
a large dog is running toward you? 

)ou find a dead bird? 
your baseball bat is broken? 
you see people teasing a dog? 
you are watching a funny film? 

you see a friend who has been telling lies about you? 

The authors also list problem situations for one main character: 

Two good friends ask you to go to two different places at the same time. 

Your best friend tries to talk to you while you're listening to an explanation of 
a lesson in math. 

A friend tries to get you to sneak off the playground at noon. 

You sec two Hds who arc about to get into a fight. 

You're walking by a fruit stand and your friend tries to get you to steal. _ 

You're" in the middle of a good game and some outsider runs away with the bail 
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You’re sitting doing your spelling work and the person sitting across from you 
starts shooting paper clips. 

A neighbor tries to look at your answers during a test. 

I began the pantomimes about the fourth week of school. The whole 
class was enthusiastic. It was the first time the class responded unanimously 
to anything I suggested. There were many volunteers, and I had my first 
opportunity to see the children in a fairly natural situation. They had been 
extremely guarded about any spontaneous expression outside of anger or 
hostility. \Ve had not laughed together once before this first pantomime 
session. 

Unrecognized talent emerged. Children who posed the worst behavior 
problems were the most enthusiastic participants and among the most gifted 
actors. Through the dramatizations, it became evident that many of the 
children were very observant of their physical environment, very much 
aware of weight, distance, pain, balance, temperature, and taste. They were 
not at all lacking in the involvement that seemed characteristic of their 
ordinary classroom behavior. For the first time I saw them laugh at them- 
selves. For the first time I saw them show delight, amusement, and the kind 
of child-like joy that is easily found among middle-class children in ordinary 
situations. 

For the first half-hour session, the children actually enjoyed one another 
in an unhostile, friendly, and accepting way. It seemed as if they were dis- 
covering things about one another they had never recognized. They would 
clap spontaneously at someone's good performance and look to where I was 
sitting as if to say, “Wasn't that great?” 


Encore 

The children who showed the most remarkable response were the two 
most hostile and most belligerent boys in the room. It seemed as if all the 
attention they had been lacking was suddenly available to them, and they 
clamored for more “pantomime" long after it was over. 

The sessions gave me the first genuine opportunity to praise the two 
boys for something they felt great about doing. Previously, I had given praise 
honestly, but I sensed their rejection of it almost every time, since praise 
from Teacher was usually considered “uncool.” 

After Recess — No Change 

I must add that my big disappointment came when after the first few 
pantomimes several children lost interest because they were not personally 
involved. I had asked some of them to take the roles, but they refused. 
After the first ten or fifteen minutes they showed signs of restlessness, but 
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did not disturb those who were still acting. During that first session none 
of the children who presented serious behavior problems lost interest. It was 
also disappointing that after recess the children showed no change in general 
behavior even though they had left the classroom with high esprit de corps. 

I realize now that any change would have been miraculous. We had 
many long sessions before any sign of improvement appeared. What misled 
me in my expectations was that in every other teaching situation, any such 
activity — whether dramatic play, construction, or art — yielded almost imme- 
diate results in building group cohesiveness. But not here in central Los 
Angeles. 

After this initial pantomime session, I used every opportunity that lent 
itself to dramatization. In our social studies we were studying Nigeria. Any 
information that we read that could be acted out was dramatized on the 
spot. I found that this made the children eager to read more in order to be 
able to “pantomime.’' We pantomimed every aspect of our study, from 
tapping rubber trees to boiling palm oil. Perhaps the greatest value of role- 
playing was that it gave the children a legitimate opportunity to get out of 
their seats. 

At the time I was reading them African folk talcs from various sources 
written especially for children. The stories are excellent for dramatization, 
since they stress action rather than conversation. Furthermore, they are often 
about inanimate objects that come to life or animals that have anthropo- 
morphic qualities. The stories can be used almost exactly as they are without 
any modification, They are short and follow a simple line of action in much 
the same way that Aesop’s Fables do. The tales are ideal to build ground- 
work for more complicated role-pJajfng. Many children who refused to take 
the role of a person accepted the role of an animal. 


A Pica for Plays 

After several weeks, role-phpng or dramatization became a part of the 
curriculum. Certain children often said to me: "What we were doing can 
be acted out. Could we please?" 

We played one folk tale for the principal and any visitor that happened 
fo come to the class. This was an aoafrity rise dscVcerr ddimtdy “fdt” h the 
experiential sense. 

Still, the intense behavior problems continued. The fighting did not 
lessen. Peer hostility did not taper off. Perhaps the most positive outcome so 
far was that the children seemed to enjoy- school more than before. During 
this period several of my worst offenders in the schoolyard and in the' class- 
room were threatened with transfer to other classes. They met the threat 
with begging and pleading for another diancc. I decided to perceive this as 
a positive outcome, though I was not ready to establish any connection 
between dramatization and the desire to remain in class. 
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A Problem Story 

During the tenth week of school l introduced the first problem story, 
“But Names Will Never Hurt Me,” from the book Role-Playing for Social 
Values (5) by Fannie R. Schaftel. Though I had warned the children that 
there would be no ending, they were quite agitated that it was so. 

Many wanted to act out the story, but refused when they were called 
on. I suspect that they refused because of the ambiguity and the fear of 
making a mistake or of being unable to make up the proper ending. 

We discussed possible solutions, which I listed on the board under two 
headings, “positive” and “negative.” We laboriously acted out each solution, 
and I was gratified and encouraged to hear the children say: 

“Well, couldn’t you talk it over before you started to fight?” 

"Hey, come on don't fight; it ain’t gonna help.” 

“Let’s go call the teacher.” 

"Callin’ names ain’t nothin’ so bad.” 

There was also the usual, ‘Tm gonna get my brother, punk, don’t mess 
with me” There was one mock fight, which the actors ended themselves. 

When we took a final vote, the children decided on one of the negative 
solutions, much to my disappointment. I was perplexed at the time by the 
public sanctioning the vote seemed to give to fighting, but decided to keep 
trying. 

1 realized that it was easy for me to contaminate any kind of genuine 
expression if I too openly showed approval or disapproval at the time of the 
evaluation. It was entirely possible that they might be voting just to thwart 
the teacher’s expectations, since they were so hostile toward any authority 
figures. 

Pupils Become Playwrights 

After recess I had a pleasant surprise. They asked me whether they 
might act out a play they had made up on the playground just before. 
Reluctantly I allowed, it— but after arithmetic. I was determined to do some 
teaching that day, and they were quite stimulated from the excitement of 
the morning. 

One difficulty of allowing "acting out” is that children tend to become 
perhaps even “higher” immediately after it is over. The teacher must decide 
whether she can stand the stress that accompanies such behavior. I tried to 
have a recess period immediately after the sessions. It was always difficult to 
judge when to stop and when to continue. One has to sense whether the 
class is becoming so “high” that the rest of the morning wiH he impossible. 
Whenever I could, I chose not to threaten the children with total elimina- 
tion of the activity, since it would have defeated my ultimate purposes. 

The play that the children worked out by themselves was quite simple 
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and unrefined in presents lion, as I had expected. Loosely put together, 
though full of spontaneity and enthusiasm, it was about two children who 
had been in a fight and were now being represented by older brothers and 
sisters. There was a great deal of fast and loud arguing. A mock fight broke 
out, but it was quickly ended by some of the more peaceful adversaries and 
a firm matriarchal figure, who finally said, “Well, if you ain’t gonna apolo- 
gize, then just go home.” This ended the play. The negative tone of the 
earlier play that morning was now replaced by a much more positive manner. 
I was encouraged. 

The rest of the day classroom behavior seemed more acceptable, prob- 
ably because of my own optimism oyer the second play. The two natural 
leaders in the class had enjoyed the venture. They were much more coopera- 
tive than usual in helping to get the class in order for dismissal. These same 
two leaders were the loudest, most stubborn, and often most unruly mem- 
bers of the class. They could swing in either direction. Dramatization brought 
out their better qualities more consistently than any other classroom activity. 

Problems in the Audience 

About half of the pupils in tire class were still non-participants, how- 
ever. When the plays dragged, these children showed a great deal of bore- 
dom and became so disturbing that they interfered with the play acting. The 
biggest problem was still how to involve everyone. 

At the following session, the children again acted out a play written by 
the children themselves. Several girls were spending their free time writing 
plays with long elaborate lists of characters, little dialogue, and sketchy de- 
scriptions of the action. Since few of the children would be able to '‘read" ' 
scripts even if they were more adequately prepared, I decided at this point 
not to interfere with the playwriting. 


On Social Life 

A large group of children formed to enact one of these plays and 
begged for time to practice. The play they wanted to do was about a camp 
situation in which the boys and the girls came together and were expected 
to socialize. Since this was a pre-adolcscent group, it seemed a natural theme. 
Meetings and introductions were elaborately enacted. An amazing degree of 
personality was revealed. Each boy or girl introduced himself and then inter- 
acted in a “social teen-age” atmosphere. I found the play useful for under- 
standing some of the children’s self-concepts. Some revealed a brand new 
side I had never suspected. 

Again, leadership was clearly shown. I was beginning to recognize in- 
creasingly why certain children held power over their peas. I saw that the 
children who were decisive and fast-talking were the most popular. Quick 
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action, regardless of its appropriateness in a given situation, was the quality 
that was most admired and respected. 

Georgene and Stewart, the two emergent leaders, had a great deal of 
“style” and were unquestionably considered "hip” Both were extremely 
aggressive and often bnitd in their treatment of their peers. I am fairly sure 
that neither child was well liked, but both were feared and given the kind 
of respect that accompanies fear. It is not surprising that the children 
attached themselves to such authoritarian types. This is the kind of per- 
sonality that has probably had the most influence in their own personal lives. 


Standard Ending 

The play ended in the usual “fight” between the bop, much to the 
girls’ disdain. The playwright protested vociferously that she had not written 
the script that way, but no one was paying attention to the script anymore. 

I was not overly distressed by the "violent” end, for a great deal of 
cooperation and accommodation had gone into the rehearsals. I had steered 
clear of giving any direction. I accepted the invitation to watch the final 
rehearsal on the playground, bnt made no recommendations. I wanted to 
sec how the children acted toward one another when they had a common 
goal about which there was a fair amount of commitment It was gratifying 
to see that they seemed to interact with more cohesiveness, self-direction, 
and harmony than I had ever seen in them before. 

The next play the children presented was "Johnny Kotowski,” from the 
book by Schaftel (5). Somehow the story did not reach them. No one 
wanted to accept a part immediately. Reluctance and lack of interest were 
obvious. The performance was artificial and muddled. 


Shift to the Casual 

I decided to go back to simpler story plots in which the action was 
confined to a single scene. It was hard for the children to change scenes 
without a great deal of direction from me; my interruptions tended to stifle 
spontaneity. 

Also, I tried a more casual approach to the sessions. Often in the 
middle of the day when I sensed that the children were so restless that little 
constructive activity would be possible, I would say, "I need two people at 
the front of the room to do a play. You’re going to act out a situation in 
which your best friend tries to talk you into leasing the playground at lunch 
time. Who wants to try it?” 

The response to such spontaneous skits was enthusiastic. The results 
were becoming more natural and more delightful. The whole class became 
far more invohed when the plays were short and quick than when they 
were long. Often we would end with a good laugh at something funny that 
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had happened and then resume curriculum activities. I sensed that the chil- 
dren — actors and audience — tended to forget themselves and become deeply 
immersed in the action. 

I asked Gcorgcne and Stewart to do the disciplining during these short 
slcits, Since both were keen on acting, they ruled with an iron hand and 
Order was easily maintained. I felt that this was useful, for peer-group con- 
trol was developing. It allowed me to become part of the audience, free to 
observe and show approval without having to act as part-time referee. 

The skits that dealt with stealing and other illegal behavior showed a 
lack of Concern with morality; the only concern was fear of being caught 
Hie ramifications were obvious. I had discussed the rightness or wrongness 
of an aggressive act with the children, but I now realized that this approach 
was inappropriate. At this point all that should be emphasized was the 
realistic danger inherent in an aggressive act, not the morality of it. This was 
no small discovery. 

A Welcome Guest 

At this time the principal asked to observe some sessions. The children 
and I welcomed the opportunity to have her as a guest Tire children were 
pleased because her visit gave them an important personage in the audience. 

I was glad because I knew that her presence would make some deeper evalua- 
tion possible. Fewer children would openly attack each other as in previous 
evaluations.- The attempts at evaluation had all too frequently turned into 
vicious accusations that created brand new conflicts. It must be said that 
this principal is an exceptionally sensitive, perceptive, and sympathetic per- 
son, who encourages any innovation that may hare even the remotest chance 
of reaching children. 


The Spelling Test 

For the occasion two children enacted a skit about cheating during a 
spelling test. The skit was extremely well acted by the two culprits as well 
as the girl who played the role of teacher. When she discovered the cheat- 
ing, she siTentfy putfeef one child away front Aar friend and. «mf ngiVf cat 
with the spelling test without uttering a single syllable of reproach. ’ 

We were able to have a discussion on cheating— -how it feels to have 
someone copy answers from jour paper, how the teacher feels about it. The 
class said that it was not really that bad to miss many words. All that hap- 
pens is that you have to take the test again after you have had a chance 
to study the words once more. The children were unanimous in their ap- 
proval of the "teacher’s" method of handling the cheater. They were glad 
that she did not embarrass him. Having to cheat was embarrassment enough. 

This was certainly tlic most successful session so far. Watching the 
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children at their most "mature" level gave the teacher and the children re* 
nerved hope- Because this ebss set a high premium on negative behavior, 
this experience with maturity was a revelation. 

In the afternoon of that same day, we had ebss elections, which were 
held about every two weeks to give many pupils a chance to hold office. 'Die 
children voted out the incumbent officers, Gcorgcnc and Stewart, and chose 
a quiet but powerful boy who said little, but could fight anjonc on the 
schoolyard. The former leaders were miffed and threatened to be disruptive 
under any new officer. Subsequently, they refused cooperation on a ery occa- 
sion, but the class and l did our best to ignore than. Unfortunately, the 
next day, the new president got into a heated battle with a girl during arith- 
metic and had to be suspended from school. The suspension gave the former 
Icadas fuel for their fires. I was uncertain whether to reinstate him or to 
rule him out, as sacral pupils suggested. Tire problem promised to be a 
good topic for the next role-playing session. 

The following day the children were hostile. Fearing an excess of puni- 
tive reaction, I did not bring up the question of keeping the nav president, 
Brian, in office. 

Toward Givc-and-Takc 

We pbyed a scene in which two smaller children were being bullied 
by the classroom tormentor and another child tried to intervene. Three sets 
of children pbjed the scene. After the plays were over, I asked the ebss to 
vote on which was the best solution. Then I asked them to vote on the best 
solutions as they thought their own mother might vote, as they thought the 
principal might vote, and as they thought their best friend might vote. To 
my surprise, they agreed unanimously on the most positive solution. It was 
—in each election — the solution that offered a compromise. 

A Break from Old Patterns? 

Each of the three scenes showed a definite increase in verbal rather 
than physical efforts to solve problems. At the risk of excess optimism, I 
hoped that the children w ere beginning to realize that there is a way besides 
physical reaction. I doubted that any of the role-pbying would influence 
their daily interactions, for when emotions run high, reason runs low. Still, 
the fact that the children were beginning to aen think of other solutions in 
their calmer moments might be a sign that the role-playing was having an 
effect I chose to hope it was a beginning. 

The Schaftel story ‘Trick or Treat” created eager participation (5). In 
the story a mild prank results in a serious injury for which two innocent 
children are bbmed. The children enacted the scene in which one boy 
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attempts to persuade ll.c other eulprit to own up. luteresting arguments 
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able to apply some of the solutions offered. Later they may well recall a 
similar situation and how their peers reacted. Maybe it is this process of 
laying bare the reactions of their peers that will ultimately be most mean- 
ingful. The recognition that everyone has similar experiences and has to 
meet conflicts that are more alike than different may give the children a 
measure of security they might not otherwise have. 

The experience of watching and participating in these make-believe 
situations that are real and life-like gives the viewer a storehouse of experi- 
ences in human relationships he would not otherwise have. When children 
are removed from the emotionally charged context in which conflicts 
usually occur, they are likely to come to an intellectual understanding of 
what is going on. Whether their immediate subsequent behavior is affected 
is perhaps not so important — however desirable from my point of view’ — as 
the opportunity to observe and evaluate in an unthreatening environment. 
The fact that the children verbalize their conclusions poorly docs not mean 
that they lack understanding. 

I am making no final judgments on the basis of this semester's activities. 
I am far more certain of the potential value this process holds for "typical” 
classes than for the one I taught I am also aware of my limited knowledge 
and experience in guiding these sessions. In the hands of a trained guidance 
counselor or psychologist roleplaying is probably far more likely to be 
effective. I cannot even be sure that the ordinary classroom teacher ought to 
tamper with this sensitive area. Few principals would have permitted it, I am 
sure. I am grateful for the opportunity to try it and will continue my efforts. 

The time to reach disadvantaged children is now. Role-playing offers 
some hope. 
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’$ Classroom Scheduling . . . “Compressed” 
for llie Disadvantaged 

THOMAS L, BOCUT 


Perhaps every teacher in a self-contained classroom of disadvantaged 
pupils has three basic goals: 

1. To broaden and develop cultural and sodocivic values. 

2. To increase motivation. 

3. To increase academic achievement. 

And the “how” of achieving such goals constantly plagues these teachers. 
"Compressing” tire curriculum (cutting time allotments for certain subject 
areas) is one possible solution. 

Supposedly a student gets out of a subject what he puts into it. But 
can the amount of time spent on a subject be reduced while still maintaining 
or even increasing achievement? Is it possible to shorten the time ostensibly 
spent on a subject and to counteract this by working harder and accomplish- 
ing more? My experience with our compressed school day suggests that it 
is possible. 

Procedure 

The fact that according to commonly accepted norms the disadvan- 
taged child does not care to achieve academically has been well documented 
by numerous studies. Therefore ray compressed schedule reduced the time 
spent in academic areas of the curriculum (math, social studies, spelling, and 
so on) by approximately 30 percent. (Sec chart below.) And, as we experi- 
mented, these time allotments varied according to the class needs. 

Pupils were fold that if regular work was accomplished satisfactorily 
djuinjgthit djfutcz time grinds., free time “saved" could be used for activities 
of special interest to them. If work was not finished, it would lave to be 
completed during tire activity period. This idea was not presented as an 
ultimatum, but rather as a challenge to individuals and to the class. 

Various activities were planned immediately: staging a play, building 
model airplanes, working on a i' x S' sand map of the world. Projects were 
designed to promote both “physical doing*’ and the sodocivic values of 
working together through democratic group planning. For example, if four 

Repnntttl from Tht [nstmclvr, Vbliutt 73 (Jwuiry NtJ), p. 102. 
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Minutes Per Day 


Subject 

Non7wZ 

Schedule 

Compressed 

Schedule 

Time 

Saved 

Planning 

10 

10 

none 

Literature 

15 

none 

15 

Reading 

65 

45 

20 

Handwriting 

10 

5 

5 

Language 

30 

20 

10 

Spelling 

20 

10 

10 

Math 

45 

30 

15 

Social Studies 

60 

45 

15 

Science 

30 

20 

10 

Physical Ed. 

30 

30 

none 

Music 

20 

15 

5 

Art 

30 

30 

none 

Total Time 

365 

260 

105 


bottles of glue were needed, only three were provided. Thus, planning and 
sharing were necessary to accomplish goals. 

At first, there was great enthusiasm. A slightly reduced work load for 
a few days also helped establish a pattern of success so that every child was 
able to go to his chosen activity. But after about two weeks, the number of 
children "slackening off” began to increase. The unusual amount of energy 
expended in the classroom was beginning to tell on their performance. 

We then adjusted our compressed schedule so that it was in effect 
only three days a week. Work tempo again picked up and the class seemed 
to settle into a comfortable routine. Interspersing of regular and activity 
days apparently gave pupils a reason for looking forward to tomorrow. 


Preliminary Conclusions 

It appears that no loss of achievement resulted from altering our 
schedule. No empirical data was obtained, but an increase in achievement 
was noted. 

Absenteeism was down considerably. (Some of this could also have 
resulted from more pleasant weather.) Enthusiasm was evident, and pupils 
acted fairly happy even while working on more difficult academic subjects. 
Pupils seemed to tire less easily. Discipline improved. l£ss teacher effort 
was necessary to keep order and encourage achievement 

Perhaps the effectiveness of our compressed schedule can best be 
summed up by pupils themselves, who were asked to write their opinions of 
this new schedule: 
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*‘I like it because it helps the kids and me work harder to get things done." 

“Yes, I like it. It gets more kids to do their work.” 

“I look forward to tire afternoon. It is fun ... I don't have time to goof 
around. I have to get my work done. . . 

“I like it. I get my work done faster and we are learning stuff in the after- 
noons.” 

“I like it because I get my work finished now. I didn't before.” 

Extra teacher planning is required for this scheme. Class pride must 
he stimulated and challenged. The teacher must carefully analyze his pupils 
to determine the most effective procedure. Whether or not academic achieve- 
ment improves is really secondary to the attitudes toward school that are 
developed. For many of my class, school became fun for the first time. 



*3 The Longest Hour 

FRANCIS ROSS KATZ 


Note: The following article is not a philosophical treatise on education, 
art, or youth. It is a presentation in dramatic format of a list of 
suggestions; it is meant to sen e as a practical guide, a primer for the 
teacher of "inner city art classes. I am firmly convinced of the need for 
just such an article. Too many potentially good and even excellent 
teachers — individuals who are sincerely interested in educating youth 
and who are knowledgeable in their fields — leave teaching forever 
because of traumatic difficulties in their first year. They come, full of 
high ideals, totally unprepared for the problems presented by the 
characteristically low l.Q. "culturally disadvantaged " explosive 
individuals who are to be their students. This article is, in effect, a 
survival handbook — distilled from the experience of a survivor. 


A door slams shut. The inner dty teacher faces his first class. His 
moment of truth has come. Will he emerge shell shocked or smiling? It all 
depends, of course, upon whether he meets and overcomes, or is overcome 
by the enemy. Each individual must meet his fate alone, but there is an old 
proverb which maintains that 'Tore-warned is fore armed." The purpose of 
this article is, therefore, to warn and help prepare, if possible, an inner city 
teacher for his baptism of fire. 

First Impressions: Yours and Theirs 

The ability to size up the opposition at a glance is a very useful at- 
tribute and, unfortunately, one which comes only with practice. In this area, 
pur students are one up on you. They have had many teachers; they have 
seen numerous substitutes come and go, and they have become quite skilled 
in taking the measure of a teacher with a single, unwavering stare. The stare 
itself can be notably disconcerting to a new teacher. 

The students will also attempt to unsettle you by other means. While 
passing in the halls, they may pat you on the back, make amorous remarks, 
utter profanities, or simply comment derogatorily on your status (as hap- 
pened to me on my first day) : ‘You're a teacher? Hah!" You will no doubt 

Reprinted with pamisacn from Art Education, Volume 21 (April 196S), pp. 20-2}. 
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be tanning scared. You will probably feel faint in the halls, but do not blow 
your cool. You can still carry the day if your act is fairly convincing. 

At this point, I feel that it may be of value to discuss the importance 
of acting, of playing at the role of teacher. You may be sincerely interested 
in youth; you may be truly concerned about the problems of education; you 
may be thoroughly knowledgeable in your field; this is all necessary and 
good. Without these attributes jou wfll never really be 2 good teacher; but, 
in and of themselves, they are not enough, especially in those critical first 
few days. 

On tire first d3y the all important thing is to establish control. You 
must be in charge of the situation, and the students must realize it. In order 
to achieve this important objective, you must be able to exude confidence 
in yourself and your authority while at the S3mc time keeping the students 
off balance. No mean feat! And it is here that acting is so important. Study 
yourself and know what you want to do and say— before you face them. 

If you regard yourself as an actor trying to win over an unusually 
difficult audience, rather than as a teacher ready to impart knowledge to 
eagerly waiting minds, you will have the gall to do and say things which you 
would not normally do. You will put effectiveness before dignity. You will 
utilize every aid, every gimmick you can think of, to attract and hold their 
attention. Before you can hope to teach them, you must win them over. Tire 
classroom is much like a stage, and you’re on. So come on strong. 

The Battleground 

The classroom is your bailiwick. Concentrate on establishing and keep* 
mg order here. Leave tire halls and stair-ways to the experienced veterans. 
You will have more than enough to do in your own classroom. Devote your 
energies to maintaining yourself in control here, and don't try to rule the . 
world. (Yet.) 


Confrontation 

The wise actor stays hidden in the wings until it is the moment for 
him actually to walk on stage. I have found that a similar approach is good 
in teaching, at least in the beginning. Stay in the hall as long as possible. Let 
all the students enter the room before you do. If you are in the room first, 
you will have to stand nervously and ineffectually by, while they enter, 
scuffle over seats, drop books, sharpen penefls, size you up, and attempt to 
unsettle you by all means in their power. Try to be sure that the latecomers 
have also arrived before making your entrance. Unnecessary interruptions 
will distract the students’ attention, and you run the risk of being totally 
upstaged by these latecomers since they are generally the worst trouble- 
makers. . 

Now the halls arc empty. It is time for you to go in. Make a grand 
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entrance. If there are two doors, shut one, walk to the other, and enter. If 
there is only one door, enter, and shut the door. Flick off the lights. (For 
about 30 seconds, that is!) Even if they are almost unteachable, their 
curiosity will get the better of them, and they will probably sit down and 
stop talking. There may be a few comments: “Hey! The lights went out” 
“Whewl" "Weirdsvflle,” but these will soon stop. You have momentarily 
thrown them off balance, and they will wait for jour next move. 

Take a deep breath and begin talking — slowly. You may not realize it 
at first hut many of these students cannot grasp more than one simple 
thought at a time. Do not talk faster than they can listen. Your first line 
might well be: "When I flick off the lights, it means that talking is over.” 
There will probably be a comment: "Is this guy for real?” "Oh yeah?” Do 
not let it pass unnoticed. The students will react positively or negatively to 
every action of yours. You must, in turn, react to every action of theirs. 
Devise a system for dealing with every deviant. 

For example, as above, a student has called out. Ask his name. Write 
it down. If you didn’t get the name, pretend you did. Don’t ask again and 
make the mistake of letting the student draw you into a verbal duel. Write, 
or scribble something, with conviction. The culprit is thus singled out, and 
the rest of the class will be waiting to see what you do next You must now 
spell out for him and them the consequences of such actions. Explain that 
any gentleman or girl (the term "boy” is often resented by the students; 
avoid using it) who is spoken to more than once will be called back after 
school for appropriate punishment. The student thus singled out feels that 
he has a choice; he need not be punished if he does not repeat his offense. 
You have made your point without unfairly using him as a scapegoat. 

Do not arbitrarily punish the whole class for the misdeed of several. 
The students must feci that they arc responsible for their own action. In 
this way, they come to feel that they have a choice, that they will incur 
punishment only by their own choosing; they will not arbitrarily be punished 
cn masse. They are, in effect, the masters of their own fate, rather than mere 
rictims of an impersonal disciplinary despotism. Once the students have seen 
that you take action, even if the action is merely scribbling down a name 
after someone calls out, they will be wary. Contrary to the opinion of some 
teachers, no student wants to stay after school, even to irritate a teacher. 

Now is an excellent time to lay down the ground rules. I have found 
it scry effective to distribute a mimeographed sheet of rules. This approach 
has several distinct advantages over a merely verbal presentation: 1) The 
rules are there in black and white for all to see and are thus more real to 
your students than mere words; 2) The printed page gives them something 
to look at— besides you; 3) It aids you in remembering all the things that 
you want to say and also serves as a physical reminder to the students. 

I now ask for a volunteer to read aloud the first rule, and, amazingly 
enough, there are always several — this, despite the fact that most of these 
students can just barely read. Remembering my basic premise that "For 
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every action there must be a reaction," I now introduce my system of posi- 
tive reinforcement. 1 explain that for anything good (an answer to a ques- 
tion, passing out paper, etc.) which students do in my class, they are given 
a credit. The credits are duly noted on the marking sheets which they are 
required to bring to class each day. 

This may seem downright silly to you. It is no doubt reminiscent of 
putting gold stars on first grade papers, but its effectiveness cannot be over- 
stated. Once the students see that you react to their good, as well as bad, 
behavior, they will give you an overwhelmingly positive response. In fact, 
when basic and special classes respond, they will probably overwhelm you. 
For many of these individuals, it is the first positive recognition they have 
ever received from an adult, and as such, it is an infinitely more powerful 
force for discipline than the sternest system of punishment. Let me merely 
point this up by noting that when I stumbled upon this credit system after 
two absolutely hellish months of teaching and saw its results, even in the 
chaos of that first classroom, I would have gladly given a nickel of my own 
money for every credit! The bookkeeping involved is not at all as formidable 
as it at first appears. After a few days, you can do it all in the last minute 
of class. 

Here let me mention that I am not putting forth my system as ‘The 
Way and Tire Truth." It is merely a system which I have evolved after four 
years of teaching — a system which works for me. You will no doubt wish to 
develop your own. By all means do so. Use whatever works for you. Set up 
whatever order will feel most comfortable. Just remember the basic rules: 
1 ) For every action, there must he a reaction; 2 ) Never underestimate the 
power of positive reinforcement 

By the way, if you are reading this after having already lost control of 
your charges, don’t give up yet. Sit down; think about how you would like 
things to run. Make notes; list the steps necessary to get supplies to the ' 
students with the least difficulty. Consider rearranging the desks; sketch the 
way you would like the room to be. As soon as you have a tentative system, 
begin to implement it in your classroom, no matter how bad the situation 
may be. Even if it doesn't seem to have any notable effect, if you are 
consistent in its use, you will at least get practice in its use. Practice it, 
polish it, and you will be surprised at how much 3 part of you it will become. 
And then take hope; remember, classes do change. Soon you will have a 
fresh chance, and think how much better prepared you will be. 

About ten minutes of the period have gone. You have made your 
grand entrance, singled out a deviant for a demonstration of- discipline, 
passed out mimeographed sheets of classroom rules, and introduce yout ' 
system of positive reinforcement. They are now raising their hands to 
volunteer to read the rules. Hie first major skirmish has been won. Now, 
onwards to victory. 

Once the rules have been read and discussed in detail, take the time to 
explain any tiring and everything else concerning classroom behavior and 
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procedures. Basic and special students cannot cope with uncertainty or an 
excess of freedom. It confuses and irritates them. They feel more com- 
fortable and, hence, work better in a tightly controlled environment. Have 
a procedure for everything— even to the point of absurdity, and spell out 
the procedures for them— in detail. Remember, it is much easier and safer 
to abolish old rules when they arc no longer needed than to try to introduce 
new ones after anarchy has set in. 

Designate by which door they 3re to enter and leave. Insist that they 
raise their hands to participate, rather than call out at random. The students 
will be quite willing to accept this rule if you explain to them the reason 
behind it, namely, that you cannot write down forty credits at once. Stress 
the fact that they are not to leave their scats without permission. If you 
do not insist upon this, your art room wall resemble Times Square at rush 
hour, what with twenty or more students up and milling around. They are 
masters at finding excuses for such peripatetic activity: sharpening pencils, 
getting paper, and so on — ad infinitum. 

Seating 

Satisfactory seating arrangements are largely a matter of personal prefer- 
ence. Use whatever arrangement seems best for you. Among plans which I 
have used are: 1) The Jesuit method of seating according to grades. After 
each test or project, new seats ate assigned on the basis of the marks. This 
system has excellent results, but requires quite a lot of time. 2) Alphabetical 
seating with segregation of the sexes. This method has an abstract order and 
logic, yet, in reality, puts people together quite arbitrarily and may result in 
friction. 

My first approach has been to allow them to enter the room the first 
day and take the scats which they want. 1 then ask if anyone is unhappy with 
his seat {which is seldom the case) and make up my seating charts from 
there. This somewhat unorthodox system has several definite advantages. 
Since the students will inevitably carry on conversations with their friends, 
it is better if they are next to each other. This way they will not be passing 
notes and yelling across the room. There is also notably less incidence of 
the fights, verbal or physical, which sometimes erupt from unfortunate seat- 
ing placement. 

I would also like at this time to point up a few of the advantages of 
the square of tables (or desks) type of arrangement. This system is especially 
well suited to an art room. Supplies are more easily distributed and cared 
for, since each square has its own "Supply Captain ” There is no longer the 
problem of things being dropped, as happens when students sit in front of 
or opposite one another and pass things. The division into several small 
groups makes discipline considerably easier. Five or six squares are easier to 
supervise than forty individual desks. It is also easier for you to walk around 
without bumping into and disturbing the students’ work. Again I say, this 
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arrangement, while obviously my preference, may not at all suit you. If it 
Joes not, by all means devise and utilize one which does. 

By the time you have completed the orientation session, twenty-fire or 
thirty minutes will have passed. Now stop; ask for the hands of those who 
have read or helped in any way. If you have a seating chart, just put a dot 
neat to each name. It will take Jess than 3 minute. If you do not jet have 
Seating cliaits, faking it is better than nothing. Just scnbblc when their hands 
arc up. You can always keep a more accurate record later, but now the 
semblance of order is the important thing. 

At this point you tnay begin to sense that something is happening. 
Order is evolving out of chaos. If you have been even moderately successful, 
you will discover that this order, this system, is not a dictatorship arbitrarily 
imposed by you, but a working partnership— a form of self government 
which the students support by their participation. This realization is an 
exhilarating one and one of the jojs of teaching. Savor it, for you have 
earned it. 

If you wish to retain the cooperation of your students, please refrain 
from calling arbitrarily upon them. I mjsclf used to hate this tactic when in 
school (although I was a good student), and to these students for whom all 
school is an imposition being thus singled out when they do not want to 
participate is particularly insulting. This tactic also antagonizes those who 
do wish to participate and have raised their hands only to be ignored. 

If you arc confident enough at this point, you may go further and 
oiler the students the option (0 participate or not, as they choose. I tell 
them that they do not have to do an) thing at all in my class. In fact, they 
may sleep all jear as long as they arc quiet and do not disturb the others. 1 
explain that I will have to give them a failing grade but that 1 will not 
otherwise bother them. This offer is not as foolhardy as it appears, for it has 
not jet been accepted by even one of the more than one thousand students 
whom I have taught. 

Tim is a good time to congratulate, for not being spoken to again, any 
student whose name you may have written down for talking. You cannot 
thank these students enough for their cooperation. They so seldom hear a 
word of thanks from anyone, particularly a teacher. If, however, you have 
had to speak to someone twice, do not fail to get him back after school, 
even if you have to telephone him at home. Students have only contempt 
and even hatred for those teachers who cannot compel their obedience and 
respect. Fail to be as good as j our word, and jou arc lost. 

If they are sitting quietly, and you feel sufficiently in control, you may 
now attempt a little art work— nothing involved. Actually, jou just want 
something to keep them occupied while jou reflect on the progress to date 
and touch up any tough spots still remaining. If you feel that anything is 
not suitably clear to them yet, go over it again. You may think they will be 
bored but better bored for five minutes than muddled for nine months. 

Assuming that all is well, p3SS out blank paper and assign the first 
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project Try to write everything down — either on mimeographed sheets 
which you hand out or else on the board. Keep your directions simple and 
few. For example, for this first assignment, I write on the board: “Write on 
the back of the paper jour name and class number.” "Draw anything which 
you have drawn before: in att, in school, or at home.” 

Stress with this first drawing that they don’t have to finish. You only 
want to see what they can do, what they have done before. 

This project is a good first day assignment for several reasons: 1) It 
keeps them busy while )ou catch up on jour bookkeeping or make up seating 
charts; 2) it gives you an opportunity to see what they can do in terms of 
art and enables you to form some idea of where to begin; 3) It requires a 
minimum of supplies: paper and black era) ons are sufficient. 

Supplies 

At first, keep the supplies minimal. Do not get yourself tangled up 
with the confusion-producing, time-consuming distribution of elaborate 
supplies. Eventually you will be able to handle anything, but for now, the 
important thing is order or the semblance of order. 

Count or pretend to count everything. You will thus convey to the 
students the fact that you care about the supplies— -and if you don't, they 
certainly won’t Also, if the students sec that you do care about tire supplies, 
they will begin to suspect that you may care about their work, and possibly 
even them! 

Now that they are actually sitting there drawing (!), you may take a 
minute to survey the scene. This is an excellent opportunity to make up your 
seating charts or do other necessary bookkeeping tasks. 

Now to rejoin the fray. Walk around the classroom. Observe the 
students’ work. Lean on their desks; criticize their drawings with them indi- 
vidually. The students respond unbelievably to any form of personal atten- 
tion. Do not be afraid of getting physically close to them. Some of them may 
smell bad; they may be dirty, shabby and otherwise repellent, but if you do 
not hesitate to come in contact with them, if you show them that you are 
not frightened by these things, that you do care, they will respond to you — 
more than you believed possible. Just give them a chance. If however, you 
let them see that you are physically afraid or repelled by them, they will hate 
you and take every chance they get to make things unbearable for you. 
Remember, cleanliness— far from being next to godliness— is a relatively 
recent phenomenon, still primarily a middle class obsession. Socrates was in 
reality a dirty old man, as well as a great sage. 


Display of Work 

Take every opportunity to display student work. Towards the end of 
each class period, pick up a few examples and staple them to a bulletin 
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hoard in the front of the room. This gives them something to focus on at 
the end of the class and gives you materia! for discussion if a minute or two 
hangs up. If you are rushed, you can at least mention, "Look at these as 
you leave.” 

There are now only about five minutes remaining in the period. It is 
now time to wrap things up neatly. 1 now go over the marking sheets with 
them and show them how to go about recording their extra credits. I also 
answer any questions which they may have. 

If you had written some names on the board and they have not been 
reprimanded again, make a point of erasing the names and thanking the 
individuals for their cooperation. I cannot overstate tire good effect this will 
have. 

If someone is due back, however, make sure that he knows this. If he 
responds (as he probably will) that he is not coming back, do not get shook. 
Do not get into a harangue with him; he is an expert in this form of battle 
and will undoubtedly outmaneuver you. Simply inform him — with unruffled 
cairn and icy self-assurance: "Fine. Your name will be sent to the office, and 
you will return tomorrow — under the care of the vice-principal.” 

The last minute of the period is as important as the first. This is what 
they will remember. Dismiss them smoothly. Make certain that the im- 
pression which they take away with them is one of order— an order managed 
by an individual who is as good as his word, a valuable friend but a formi- 
dable enemy. They have gone. You are alone now. You have met your fate, 
and I hope and trust that you have emerged smiling. If you have not yet 
been put to the test, I hope that some of the ideas put forth in this article 
may help prepare you, in some measure, for Uiat critical moment of truth. 

If by some chance jour classes are different, are paragons of sunshine and 
light, I congratulate you on your good fortune, but I do not, however, envy 
you. There is a challenge, an excitement to working with these inner city 
students which can never be experienced in working with more gifted, less 
troublesome students. These students, because they have so much less, are, 
in and of themselves, more. 



